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A new kind 
of prize 
Seal contest 


Tue Western Pine Manufacturers Association of Port- 
land, Oregon, decided on a prize contest featuring Pon- 
dosa Pine. Having settled this much they brought the 
child over onto our front steps and parked it. We to 
dress it up, put it in its go-cart and parade it. “And 
none of the old gags, either.” 

What to do? ... What to do? But at last—Eureka! 
We sparked! Prizes for questions. Invite the man who 
is going to build, the architect who draws the specifica- 
tions, the builder and contractor who does the erecting, 
the lumber dealer who keeps what is wanted, to ask 
all the questions they can think of about why and when 
and where Pondosa should be used. And here’s the 
subtle point—while the contestant is working for a cash 
prize he is working up such a keen interest in his sub- 
ject, he is going to want answers to his questions. 

What does Pondosa get out of it? A tremendous lot 
of work—but a chance to spread the facts about this 
lumber in the places where facts wil! \.v the most good. 

When better Prize Contests ;"y built, we'd like to 
see them. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQ\, *RTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON HICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Other Half of 
Your Market 


GRICULTURAL Amer- 

ica is not another market; 

it is a continuation or extension 

of the urban market. It is 

served by the same distributing 

machinery. The same distribu- 

tors’ sales forces regularly cover 

the retail outlets serving this 
compact market. 


Take the 30 states served by the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit, for 
example. The 1920 Census re- 
ports them as having a total 
population of 90,199,293, of 
which 45,455,450, or 50.4% 


live on farms or in towns under 


2,500. The other half of your 


market. 


The rural population of these 
30 states are served by dealers 
in the 11,652 towns under 2,500 
population as well as by thos 
in the 585 towns over 10,00) 
population. 


Your distributors reach all of 
these population centers and ar 
equipped to place your merchan- 
dise where it can be purchased 
by the other half, if given th 
proper advertising support and 
encouragement. 


Read our story in detail on pages 119-140 


Your problem is to reach the profitable 
national market; but your dealers must reach 
the local. These papers solve both problems. 


Circulation 2,125,000 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


The Breeder’s Cayette 
The Progressive Fy 
Michigan Farmer } 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


Chicago 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl F 


Hoard’s Dairyman 

The Nebraska Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 

The Farmer, St. Paul 
The Prairie Farmer 
The Pacific Rural Press 
Ohio Farmer 

Wallaces’ Farmer 


New York 
. Downing, Eastern 
250 Park Ave. 
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Counterfeiting of Nationally Advekes: ie 
tised Products Is Widespread ~~ 


Advertisers Faced with Problem of Defeating Organized Law Violators 
Who Are Applying Tricks Learned in Bootlegging Liquor 
to Advertised Products 


By W. H. Crichton Clarke 


of the New York Bar and 
Albert E. Haase 


fake Gordon Gin or Green River 
Whisky label have discovered that 
easy money is to be had by print- 
ing labels for any other type of 
commodity that is standard with 
the public. 

Nationally advertised products 
were counterfeited long before the 
United States became constitu- 


\ JELL-KNOWN and widely 
‘ advertised products are be- 
ing counterfeited in appearance, 
in name, in package and in labels. 
The counterfeits, some of them 
perfect duplicates and, some so in- 
genious that a magnifying glass 
is necessary to detect deviations 
from the original package, are be- 


ing sold through legitimate trade 
channels. Such counterfeiting is 
being done on a large and in- 
creasing scale. The counterfeit- 
ers know their practical economics. 
Their safety, they have reasoned, 
lies in counterfeiting the greatest 
number of best sellers, rather than 
turning out great amounts of one 
or two best sellers. 

This crooked practice is at its 
worst in the drug field. It ex- 
tends, however, to many other 
fields. Radio parts manufactur- 
ers have felt its effects. So also 
has a watch manufacturer whose 
name was being stamped on watch 
faces which were not made by 
him Some businesses are pain- 
fully aware of this practice. 
Others, which should be aware of 
it, have no idea that it exists. 

For this condition the lax en- 
forcement of the Ejighteenth 
Amendment is primarily respon- 
sible. Crooks of every degree 
and description wh» quickly found 
out that profit was attached to a 


tionally “dry.” Such cases in those 
days, however, were few and far 
between. Today, the condition is 
widespread. A contributing fac- 
tor to its growth is retail and 
wholesale price cutting. Price- 
cutting put the moral soil of 
wholesalers and retailers in prime 
condition for the counterfeiter. 
Human avarice, so vicious and so 
grasring that it is willing to risk 
couutiess lives, is, of course, the 
basic cause. Prohibition and 
price-cutting, however, are the 
twin forces which unbridled ava- 
rice and gave it free play. 

Let’s examine further into the 
part that prohibition and price- 
cutting have played in causing 
the present widespread wave of 
counterfeiting of advertised ar- 
ticles. In doing this let it be 
understood that no brief is being 
written either for or against pro- 
hibition or price-maintenance. We 
are simply describing conditions as 
they are. 

Before prohibition it was a dif- 
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The Other Half of 
Your Market 


GRICULTURAL Amer- 

ica is not another market; 

it is a continuation or extension 

of the urban market. It is 

served by the same distributing 

machinery. The same distribu- 

tors’ sales forces regularly cover 

the retail outlets serving this 
compact market. 


Take the 30 states served by the 
Standard Farm Paper Unit, for 
example. The 1920 Census re- 
ports them as having a total 
population of 90,199,293, of 
which 45,455,450, or 50.4% 


live on farms or in towns under 


2,500. The other half of your 


market. 


The rural population of thes 
30 states are served by dealer 
in the 11,652 towns under 2,50) 
population as well as by tho 
in the 585 towns over 10,00) 
population. 


Your distributors reach all ¢ 
these population centers and ar 
equipped to place your mercha 
dise where it can be purchasd 
by the other half, if given ¢t 
proper advertising support a 
encouragement. 


Read our story in detail on pages 119-140 


Your problem is to reach the profitable 
national market; but your dealers must reach 
the local. These papers solve both problems. 


Circulation 2,125,000 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 


The Breeder’s Cawette 
The Progressive Fy 
Michigan Farmer , 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 


The American Agriculturist} 
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The Nebraska Farmer 
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One order—one (Rlate—one bill. 
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Advertisers Faced with Problem of Defeating Organized Law Violators 
Who Are Applying Tricks Learned in Bootlegging Liquor 
to Advertised Products 


By W. 


H. Crichton Clarke 


of the New York Bar and 


Albert E. Haase 


\ ELL-KNOWN and widely 

advertised products are be- 
ing counterfeited in appearance, 
in name, in package and in labels. 
The counterfeits, some of them 
perfect duplicates and, some so in- 
genious that a magnifying glass 
is necessary to detect deviations 
from the original package, are be- 
ing sold through legitimate trade 
channels. Such counterfeiting is 
being done on a large and in- 
creasing scale. The counterfeit- 
ers know their practical economics. 
Their safety, they have reasoned, 
lies in counterfeiting the greatest 
number of best sellers, rather than 
turning out great amounts of one 
or two best sellers. 

This crooked practice is at its 
worst in the drug field. It ex- 
tends, however, to many other 
fields. Radio parts manufactur- 
ers have felt its effects. So also 
has a watch manufacturer whose 
name was. being stamped on watch 
faces which were not made by 
him. Some businesses are pain- 
fully aware of this practice. 
Others, which should be aware of 

, have no idea that it exists. 

:. this condition the lax en- 
forcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is primarily respon- 
sible. Crooks of every degree 
and description why quickly found 
out that profit was attached to a 


fake Gordon Gin or Green River 
Whisky label have discovered that 
easy money is to be had by print- 
ing labels for any other type of 
commodity that is standard with 
the public. 

Nationally advertised products 
were counterfeited long before the 
United States became constitu- 
tionally “dry.” Such cases in those 
days, however, were few and far 
between. Today, the condition is 
widespread. A contributing fac- 
tor to its growth is retail and 
wholesale price cutting. Price- 
cutting put the moral soil of 
wholesalers and retailers in prime 
condition for the counterfeiter. 
Human avarice, so vicious and so 
grasping that it is willing to risk 
couutiess lives, is, of course, the 
basic cause. Prohibition and 
price-cutting, however, are the 
twin forces which unbridled ava- 
rice and gave it free play. 

Let’s examine further into the 
part that prohibition and price- 
cutting have played in causing 
the present widespread wave of 
counterfeiting of advertised ar- 
ticles. In doing this let it be 
understood that no brief is being 
written either for or against pro- 
hibition or price-maintenance. We 
are simply describing conditions as 
they are. 

Before prohibition it was a dif- 
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ficult matter for a counterfeiter 
to get engravers to make plates 
and to get printers to turn out 
counterfeit containers and labels. 
Today such difficulties do not ex- 
ist. Prosperity, arising from traf- 
fic in liquor, has.made the coun- 
terfeiter financially able to do his 
own engraving, printing and litho- 
graphing, or to subsidize a sup- 
posedly legitimate house to do 
such work for him, 

Consider price-cutting for a 
minute. Under the Volstead act 
the amount of liquor allowed a 
retail druggist is dependent upon 
the total gross volume of busi- 
ness done by that druggist on all 
products and materials carried by 
him. The druggist who wants 
to have more liquor to peddle 
comes very naturally upon the 
idea that he can increase his 
volume by cutting the price on 
well-known standard articles. He 
proceeds to follow such a policy. 
He soon finds, however, that the 
idea is not so simple as it seems. 
Complaints from honest retailers 
to manufacturers of advertised 
products on which he has cut 


prices force those manufacturers 


to cut off his supplies. If not cut 
off, he, at least, finds it a dif- 
ficult job to get their products. 
To a retailer, faced with the 
problem of giving up this slick 
little price-cutting ‘game or of 
finding some way of being sure 
ef getting supplies, the counter- 
feiter of a well-known drug store 
product, represents a_ life-saver. 
From that source he is not only 
assured of a steady supply, but 
he is also assured of a supply 
at a lower cost. Thus he is en- 
abled to continue to sell below 
competitors’ prices, and in addi- 
tion, to do so at a profit on the 
articles themselves instead of sell- 
ing them at a loss, as was the 
case before he t his supplies 
from the counterfeiter, 

This price-cutting situation also 
is responsible for the demoraliza- 
tion of honest retailers. Crooked 
wholesalers who made spurious 
products for dishonest dealers 
have found the honest dealer sus- 
ceptible to bargains. The honest 
dealer sees in such “bargains” a 
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chance to meet the prices of the 
competitor who “cuts” only in 
order to get the right to handle 
a larger, volume of liquor. Ten 
or twenty years ago, honest re- 
tailers would have questioned any 
product offered to them at a 
“price” from an unknown source. 
Today, because of the breakup of 
the regular channels and processes 
of trade through the efforts of 
manufacturers to maintain prices, 
almost any dealer is willing to 
listen to a “price” proposition on 
well-known products or staple com- 
modities of trade. It is plain 
from a brief study of conditions 
as they exist today that it is not 
difficult for the counterfeiter to 
get the honest dealer to work for 
him. 

The situation as it exists today 
has many ugly aspects. In the 
first place many products, accord- 
ing to highly reliable information, 
are being so ingeniously counter- 
feited that even the owners of the 
products are not aware of the 
fact. They entertain no suspicions 
in that direction. Discovery of 
the fact that their product is be- 
ing counterfeited usually is made 
only after constant endeavor to 
locate the reasons why some partic- 
ular market is highly different 
from other markets. Right here 
and now, it should be said that 
every manufacturer of an adver- 
tised product should comb any 
market that fails to react properly 
to his sales and advertising efforts 
for counterfeits. 


MANY PRODUCTS ARE EASY TO 
IMITATE 


When the bottom falls out of 
a market there is a real possi- 
bility that a bootlegger has stepped 
in between legitimate wholesalers 
and the retailers. Many products 
are easily imitated. The degree 
of ease with which a product cat 
be imitated is well known to the 
owner. If his is one that cat 
readily and easily be imitated and 
one on which there is a largt 
profit if made with inferior mate- 
rials and workmanship, he shoul 
be doubly quick to investigate ina 
suspicious territory. 

When a manufacturer discovers 
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that his own product .is _ being 
counterfeited, he has a long way 
to go in order to stop the crook. 
In the first place, he must find 
the counterfeiters. This means 
hiring private detectives. It is no 
easy matter, in many cases, to 
pick up the trail. The counter- 
feiter operates in different ways. 
He may sell through crooked 
wholesalers. He may work inter- 
mittently through legitimate whole- 
salers anxious to pick up a bar- 
gain on what they are told is 
“distress merchandise” bought at 
a fire sale or at a bankruptcy sale. 
He may sell direct to retailers. 
If he sells direct, he usually 
operates through salesmen who 
call on the retailers in an auto- 
mobile loaded with the counter- 
feit goods. The procedure in such 
cases is to make the sale, de- 
liver the goods and collect pay- 
ment for them all in one call. 
The salesman intimates that he 
bought the stuff he is selling at 
a fire or bankruptcy sale and that 
he will let his prospect have some 
of them at a ridiculously low price 


if no questions are asked. From 


such calls these salesmen create 
a list of retailers who will do 
business with them on other fake 
products. Another method, and 
one that can be worked only on 
products that are very easily imi- 
tated, is to supply retailers with 
all of the necessary packages, 
bottles, labels, and other printed 
matter. Under this scheme the 
crooked retailer fills the counter- 
feit containers with counterfeit 
materials which he himself has 
assembled. 


BIG JOB IS TO STOP THE CROOK 


Locating the crook, however, is 
only a small part of the problem. 
The bigger part is in trying to 
stop him. There is a law in al- 
most every State that reaches the 
counterfeiter of commercial prod- 
ucts. It makes his act a mis- 
demeanor. This means that when 
convicted he can be sentenced to 
a year in jail, fined as much as 
$500, or be given both penalties. 

Generally speaking, that law, 
although it works, does not satisfy 
the injured manufacturer. He 
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wants to see the bootlegger — get 
a harder sentence. The injured 
manufacturer worries unnecessari- 
ly on this score. Judge Max 
Salomon, who until a short time 
ago was an assistant district at- 
torney in New York City, has 
said that the present law is suf- 
ficient and should not be changed. 
His opinion was sought because 
as assistant district attorney he 
handled a number of prosecutions 
under the law. 

The big job is to stop the 
counterfeiter and worry about the 
penalty later. There are ways 
as we shall point out later, in 
which stiffer punishment may be 
handed to the crook. Often—too 
often in fact—the owner of the 
product that has been counter- 
feited hesitates over court action. 
The first thought. which comes 
to his mind is that court action 
will lead to undesirable publicity. 
He dreads the possibilities of pub- 
licity in the belief that the reac- 
tion on the public will be highly 
unfavorable, Invariably his line 
of reasoning is: “If the public 
knows that counterfeits of my 
products are on the market, it 
will stop buying altogether be- 
cause it will feel unable to dis- 
tinguish between the fake and the 
genuine.” 

Some manufacturers, because of 
this line of reasoning, appear to 
be perfectly satisfied if they can 
obtain the plates used by the 
counterfeiter for printing the fake 
containers and labels. Those. who 
stop at this stage are unfair to 
themselves and to other legitimate 
business. Their display of fear 
encourages the crook to go on. 
He knows full well that they 
are afraid of publicity and he 
marks them for a return engage- 
ment in some other market. 

Owners of products that are 
counterfeited should not only have 
the backbone to bring the crook 
into court, but should endeavor 
to get him in on a charge call- 
ing for a more severe sentence 
than does a misdemeanor. 
are two ways of doing this. 
way is certain. It calls for the use 
of a package or container which 
(Continued on page 183) 
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Mac Peters is 
one of your best salesmen 


Meet Mac, the young salesman behind the counter. He goes to 
high school but Saturdays find him doing his star salesman act at 
Smith’s Sport Shop. Mac has a line of talk that convinces—real 
selling arguments, mind you. He knows the merits of what he sells. 

But selling isn’t the only thing he is good at. He makes a 
mighty good buyer when it comes to his own wants. He’s just 
like the other readers of THE AMERICAN BOY—500,000 of them, 
80% of whom are of high school age. They average 115 pounds, 
1514 to 16 years of age and 5 feet 4 inches tall. They’re near-men. 
They buy like men. They’re your equal in all but years. 

The wants and buying capacities of this enthusiastic near-man 
army are mature. They buy everything that men do. Their appe- 
tites are as big as yours. Their clothes, their shirts, their shoes 
would fit you. 

Advertise to these fellows now, while they are forming impres- 
sions about the equipment they are using. No matter what you 
make, no matter where you are—New York, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco—you can tell these 500,000 near-men the story of your 
product through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy. 
It’s the one publication they al] read and believe in. Copy 
received by June 10th will appear in August. 


te American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 











merchandise 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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O THE DEALER wanted-mer- 
chandise is worth more than 
cash. He voluntarily exchanges cash 
for it, for to him wanted-merchan- 
dise represents cash plus a profit. 


New dealers in any line auto- 
matically stock wanted-merchan- 
dise; old dealers continue to stock 
it with a minimum of pressure. 


7 7 : A 


THE CREATION and maintenance for 
any new article of a consumer demand 
strong enough to make of any com- 
modity wanted-merchandise is demand- 
ing a higher and higher order of ability, 
experience and training. 


* NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO - BOSTON - 
CINCINNATI - SAN FRANCISCO - LONDON 








Selling Collars to Men by Pretty 
Girl Pictures 


Van Heusen Aims to Convince Men in Its Advertising That Those Whom 
Women Admire Wear Van Heusen Collars 


ESPITE the fact that women 

exert a great indirect—and 
often direct—influence on mascu- 
line attire, comparatively few ad- 
vertisers selling men’s clothing 
and haberdashery have made any 
sustained effort in their advertis- 
ing to appeal to this 
influence. Yet the 
average man, when he 
buys apparel, is think- 
ing of his appearance 
not only in terms of 
what he himself sees 
in the mirror or what 
his business associates 
see when they meet 
him, but also in terms 
of what some woman, 
(mother, wife, sweet- 
heart) will see. 

The attention value 
of the pretty girl illus- 
tration is axiomatic. 
Advertisers for many 
years have used femi- 
nine loveliness as an 
appeal which builds 
the kind of interest 
that the manufac- 
turer wants for his 
advertising. More- 
over the pretty girl 
appeals not only to 
men but also. to 
women, an interesting 





VAN HEUSEN 


12 Styles, 50% each. the World's Jimartest Collar Phillips-Jones NY 


vious danger of effeminacy, the 
pictorial presentation has been 
minutely thought out. The girls in 
the magazine copy are page-size 
and executed in color by recog: 
nized portrayers of beauty. 
Once the attention of the con- 
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psychological fact to 
be observed by the 
manufacturer of men’s 
attire. 

These basic facts 
are the nucleus of. the Phillips- 
Jones Corporation’s campaign for 
the Van Wynn, the newest Van 
Heusen collar. The human inter- 
est and sales psychology of the 
basic theories are expressed 
through the picture of an attrac- 
tive girl holding the framed por- 
trait of a young man. The man 
wears a Van Wynn. 

To achieve a maximum of sell- 
ing power and to avoid the ob- 


A MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT SHOWING HOW ATTENTION 
IS DIRECTED TO THE PHOTOGRAPH OF A MAN WEARING A 


VAN HEUSEN 


sumer is thus arrested, it must be 
diverted to the product exploited. 
The girl in the illustration makes 
no secret of her interest in the 
portrait which she holds. As a 
matter of fact, she succeeds in 
focusing the public eye on the ac- 
tual photograph—not of the tradi- 
tional sleek “collar-ad boy”—but 
of a typical young American busi- 
ness or professional man who is 
wearing a Van Wynn. 
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Que Greater than teventy-six 


WITH 50,000 TO SPARE 


The Daily circulation of The Des Moines Regis- 


ter and Tribune-Capital is greater than the com- 
bined circulations of all the twenty-six other daily 
newspapers published in the twenty-five Iowa 
cities shown on this map-—-with 50,000 to spare. 


That is why manufacturers select The Register 
and Tribune-Capital as the key newspaper in 
the Iowa market. It circulates through the terri- 
tories of distributors’ traveling men in every sec- 
tion of the state, and reaches one out of every 
three Iowa families daily. 





Iowa population, 1925 State Census, 2,419,927 (537,762 families). 

Ask for new booklet showing number of families and circulation 

daily and Sunday of The Register and Tribune-Capital in every 
county, city and town. 


March Net Paid Daily 
230,378 
(99% in Iowa) 


The DES MOINES 
REGISTER and TRIBUNE-CAPITAL 
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The halftone of the man’s por- 
trait stands out in virile contrast 
to the feminine charm of the girl 
and her colorful surroundings. The 
girl holds the center of the page, 
but the man is the center of in- 
terest. He is unquestionably the 
bull’s-eye of the target. 

So much for the magazine color 
pages to be used _ consistently 
throughout the year. In the news- 
papers the basic theme of femi- 
nine appeal is expressed in terms 
of the girl and her upheld hero. 
The 200-line newspaper illustra- 
tions are ingenious adaptations of 
the color pages. The girl’s pic- 
ture is softly done on Ross-board ; 
the man’s portrait is sharply 
drawn in line. In the small ad- 
vertisements, where the space ac- 
commodates only the portrait of 
the young man in line, the beauty 
of the frame and the intimate 
placing of the portrait are sug- 
gestive of a feminine background. 

As may be deduced from the 
foregoing outline, the message of 
the campaign is carried funda- 
mentally by the art work. With- 
out a word of text, each picture is 
a poster saying: “Well-groomed 
men, the men whom women ad- 
mire, wear the smart Van 
Heusen.” Thus style, the strong- 
est selling feature of modern 
wearing apparel, sells the new 
Van Wynn. 

The text of the advertisements 
is tied into the art work by brief 
reference to woman’s influence on 
masculine apparel. For example: 


Women appreciate proper attire, and 
will instantly recognize in the new Van 
Wynn, the final touch in perfect groom- 
ing that distinguishes all Van Heusen 
collars. 

The new Van Wynn—like all Van 
Heusen collars—is woven in a single 
curved piece in the loom. It needs no 
bands to make it fit, and therefore has 
no seams. That is why it is so smooth 
around the neck. 

There is only one thickness of mate- 
rial; no lining to wrinkle, blister or 
buckle. The fold, woven in, makes a 
natural division in the one-piece, multi- 
ply fabric. F 

The Van Heusen is always crisp. It 
will never wrinkle—and starch is never 
used. That is why it is so smart and 
comfortable. 

The exclusive features are protected 
by basic patents. Therefore Van Heusen 
cannot be successfully imitated. These 
are the features that make Van Heusen 
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the most economical collar, as well as 
the smartest collar. 


This copy is omitted from the 
car cards, ball-park and highway 
sign boards, and from some of the 
varied dealer-helps which are a 
part of the campaign. They are, 
in the main, effective adaptations 
of the magazine color pages and 
of the newspaper illustrations. The 
dealer-helps include die-cut display 
cards twenty-one inches by twenty- 
seven inches, dealer movie slides, 
an electrotype and mat service for 
local newspapers, window stream- 
ers and counter plaques. Among 
the markers, stand-ups and smaller 
display cards are various types of 
window and counter advertising 
In trade publications are scheduled 
spreads, double spreads and con- 
sistent display of smaller space. 
The dealer-helps and copy, like the 
consumer advertising, instantly 
identify themselves with the Van 
Heusen campaign by the standard 
name design and the uniform tech- 
nique of the layout. 

In its first and last analysis, the 
campaign stands or falls on its 
answer to the question, “Is the 
Van Heusen collar selling?” It is. 
It is selling in such volume that 
more Van Heusen collars were 
shipped in April than have ever 
been shipped in any month before. 
This record, too, is achieved in the 
face of a material decrease in the 
1927 sales force. 

The early advertising illustra- 
tions—reproduced in advance for 
the salesmen’s portfolio—were 
first shown in connection with the 
presentation of the Van Wynn on 
February 23. Since that time Van 
Wynn sales have been heavier, 
week by week, than the sales of 
any other Van Heusen model over 
a corresponding period. 


George W. Belsey Leaves 
Fuller & Smith 


George W. Belsey, vice-president in 
charge of client work for Fuller & 
Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, has 


resigned to assume charge of the South- 
ern California district of the electric 
refrigeration department of the Genera! 
Electric Compan. His headquarters will 
he at Los Angeles. He ha i 
Fuller & Smith for twelve years. Hi 
also was for eight years with the Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
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eer Sn RR tl TIT, 
MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 





Eliminating Waste in 
Office Appliance Sales 


eres of the eight national advertisers of 
modern office appliances i in the rich 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin 

low advertising cost d 

trating in The Journa 


L. C. Smith & Sesaha' 
Shaw-Walker Co. Ax Soe 
Rand-Kardex Burgag a s ORB 
a cd f 


than in both t 


The sal . 0 : i, successful ad- 


vertisers in all lines shot only The Journal 
--read by more than fd0fF out of every five 


families in Greater Milwaukee--is needed to 
thoroughly cover and sell this market. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
ee 
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CHICAGO MARKET FACTS—IIL. 


Woman’s buying and the great influence she exerts upon all 
buying are recognized in Chicago as one of the fundamental 
characteristics of the market. 

Recognized as fundamental, too, is the preference of Chicago 
women for The Daily News, reflected in The Daily News 
leadership in typical advertising classifications—department 
stores, groceries, household utilities. 

Chicago women find the advertising in The Daily News a 
comprehensive guide to whatever is advertised for sale in 
Chicago—and they insist upon getting this all-important in- 
formation in the paper they read at home in the evening. 
An advertiser seeking to establish selling influence with Chi- 
cago women needs only a little acquaintance with the Chicago 
market and a knowledge of the practice of Chicago adver- 
tisers to know that his right medium is The Daily News. 























Advertising J. B. Westward 


Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 
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e Market 


T makes a world of difference to you, as a na- 

tional advertiser, whether or not your message 

is in a medium wanted for its advertising when the 
calm of evening settles upon the household. 


Relatively few are likely to buy a newspaper to 
read your particular advertising. But many will 
demand it for the local advertising it contains. 
This very human interest in the advertising of the 
local stores is easily turned to your advantage by 
placing your advertising in the same medium. 


The local advertiser selects the newspaper that is 
richest in its home-reading qualities and makes it, 
with his advertising, a doubly effective medium 
for the national advertiser, because the latter 
shares in a very definite advertising reader-interest. 


r e —= ey 
Thus the national adver- sons Sg’ eset | 
. ° ) = which interest in Chi- 
tiser is enabled to confide’ , , cage local news and 

gives the needed sup- 


his ex penditu re to the : | : port to national ad- 


vertising in Chicago | 
newspapers. In this | 


profitable market, assured ys: - +}. yp 
that both as to its area and |} \°: Daily News circa | 
its constituency it is the  |s#= aan SE 
field he can successfuly 


cultivate. 


joup of American Cities 





Woodward & Kelly 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
y C. Geo. Krogness 
Fine Arts Building 253 First National Bank Bldg. 





for April, 1927 — 442,577 
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“Territories Are As Sharply 
Divided As a Checkerboard!” 





ROGER W. BABSON 





WY 


...and Oklahoma is one ofthe 
Nation’s most active states! 


HE fact that Roger W. Babson 

has been continuously calling 
attention to the changing condi- 
tions in the various States of the 
Union; the fact that he has fre- 
quently cautioned his clients to 
study the Nation’s individual mar- 
kets and concentrate sales efforts 
in those markets which are most 
favorable, is worth consideration. 
In the Babson report for May, 
there is this statement: “The out- 
look for the next few months is 
that sales in most lines will run 
close to those of last year. Ter- 
ritories, however, are as sharply 
divided as a checker-board. Some 
of the most active States are Okla- 
homa, Indiana, New Jersey and 
California. Surely it is time when 


Carl Williams & 
Editor 


every concern must fit its sales and 
credit policies to the conditions in 
each individual locality. The aver- 
age concern during this spring and 
summer should try—not for more 
business than it did a year ago— 
but for more profitable business.” 


Babson is not the only authority who 
points to Oklahoma as a profitable field 
for sales. Nation’s Business, Forbes and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
each have spotted this big farm market 
pa of the most favorable trade areas 
today! 


Among the farmers who make up this 
rich market there is widespread belief 
in the editorial columns of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman. This belief means 
buyers of advertised products. Many 
buyers!—for every issue of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman goes into 177,456 farm 
homes. 


Ralph Miller 
masses. 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 


Kansas City 


Atlanta San Francisco 
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A Personalized Sales Promotion 
Department 


By Establishing a Close, Personal Contact with the Sales Force, 
Sales Promotion Department Secures Co-operation and Sup- 
port in Its Contests and Sales Plans 


This 


By H. F. Weckel 


Manager, Advertising and Sales Promotion, The Martin-Senour Co. 


s it necessary to sell a sales 
organization on the value of 
sales promotion? Does the in- 
ividual salesman appreciate what 

sales promotion department can 
lo for him in his territory? 

Several years ago, we answered 
1ese questions to our own satis- 
faction and, as a result, we have 
oncluded that too often much is 
taken for granted in this connec- 
tion, effort may be misplaced and 
1 great deal of money can be 
spent unwisely. 

We believe in sales contests and 
have always given our men plenty 
of opportunity to make extra 
money in this way. Naturally, 
we have maintained very complete 
new business sales records of each 
territory over a number of years. 
We, therefore, had an excellent 
foundation on which to lay our 
plans and later to compare re- 
sults of a new sales promotion 
program which was immediately 
placed into effect. 

In brief, we announced at the 
annual sales conventions, held at 
our various plants throughout the 
country, that promotion effort in 
each territory would be of an in- 
dividual nature—that is each man 
would select a limited number of 
prospects in every city—where 
representation or better represen- 
tation was desired. The salesman 
could only submit names of 
dealers on whom he had called 
and no promotion would be done 
without the buyer’s name and 
omplete information as to the rat- 
ng, approximate yearly sales, 
present line or lines handled, 
weakness of the present merchan- 
dising plans, condition of stock, 
etc. Special cards were supplied 
the men and each individual im- 
pressed with the importance of the 
areful selection of prospects. 


To make the proposed cam- 
paign still more effective, we 
agreed to send the first feature by 
special delivery and so the plan 
was named the “Special Delivery 
Campaign.” Naturally, there were 
a number of other broadsides, let- 
ters, etc., that followed the special 
delivery feature, but we felt that 
the unusual way of placing in the 
buyer’s hand our first sales message 
would make way for subsequent 
mailings that might be necessary. 
Incidentally, the special delivery 
turned the trick and many pros- 
pects admitted to our salesmen that 
the memory of the first feature 
caused them to give a great deal 
more attention to our further mail- 
ings than as a rule they paid to 
the usual daily receipts of promo- 
tion material. Some dealers told 
our men that their curiosity was 
aroused and that they looked for 
the unusual every time they heard 
from our concern. The extra ten 
cents had been well spent. 


CASH BONUS FOR NEW BUSINESS 


A new sales contest was an- 
nounced in conjunction with the 
promotion campaign. A cash bonus 
was offered for all new business 
with allowances for specialty ac- 
counts all the way to the “full 
liner’—the latter, of course, being 
the main issue of the contest and 
the promotion drive. Several 
large cash grand prizes were also 
offered to the salesman securing 
the most full line accounts, or 
F. D. A’s., as we term them, as 
well as to the men selling the 
most new business in dollars and 
cents. 

Every salesman was personally 
written regularly. If he was lax 
in sending in his prospects he was 
politely but firmly told that this 
work must be done immediately. 
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If his prospects were unsatisfac- 
tory to the sales department, which 
carefully checked each card be- 
fore passing it on to the sales 
promotion department, he was so 
advised and impressed with the 
importance of working only on 
the better class of account—the 
dealer who would make him and 
his company a satisfactory outlet 
as to sales volume and credit risk. 
In other words, we taught the rep- 
resentative to realize the great im- 
portance of securing the right ac- 
count and not just another dealer. 

The salesman soon began to feel 
the effects of this co-operative, in- 
dividualized promotion. The mo- 
ment the prospect would express 
his interest, the salesman was ad- 
vised and told to call at the earli- 
est opportunity—with each mailing 
he was also told the date the fea- 
ture had been forwarded. The 
campaign became a very vital part 
of his work and he began to feel 
that his promotion department was 
a pretty good outfit after all; even 
if it did hold the spotlight upon 
his new business activities, con- 
tinually. 


A weekly bulletin brought him 
a detailed report of the drive. If 
he had closed good business dur- 
ing the week he read of those ° 


facts. He knew what he had to 
do to improve his standing in the 
drive—and occasionally, if he had 
failed to hit the ball for several 
weeks, he might receive a good- 
natured urging to “doctor up” the 
old batting eye and slam out a 
couple of F. D. A. home runs 
for his own good and that of the 
cause. He usually did this. 

One dealer received his special 
delivery about midnight after a 
strenuous Saturday’s work. He 
got out of bed to sign for it and 
then found it to be a proposition 
to take over a new line of paint. 
He threw it across the room, went 
upstairs to bed and then got up 
again and came down to read 
over the unique, accordion folder 
that came by special messenger. 
Later, after he had purchased our 
full line, he told the salesman. 
We published his experience in the 
weekly bulletin and soon we began 
hearing of other experiences from 
many of the force. 
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And so we established with our 
men a close, personal contact be- 
tween them and their promotion 
department. Every mail brought 
us letters augmenting the prospect 
cards, outlining the salesman’s 
visit and offering suggestions as to 
still more individualized promotion 
that might help—a personally dic- 
tated letter here—a sample there. 
We had gained the full confidence 
of our sales force and we tried 
never to fail them. If they asked 
for a letter to a dealer it was writ- 
ten promptly and a copy sent to the 
salesman. He knew we were on 
the job. 

As a= result, we _ practically 
doubled our best full line record 
for the year and we have con- 
tinued to show substantial gains 
ever since. 

Our jobbing organizations have 
been invited also to share in this 
promotion plan with splendid re- 
sults. We treat their salesmen 
as we do our own. We give them 
the same service and they ap- 
preciate it. Incidentally, jobbers’ 
organizations often do not receive 
the manufacturers’ helping hand 
and this subject could be given 
much thought and consideration if 
partial or entire distribution is 
secured through them. 

In all our work with the men, 
we ever attempt to keep their en- 
thusiasm akindle. If we announce 
a new product, they hear about it 
in some unusual way—never a 
letter of cold facts but something 
to arouse their interest and 
thoroughly sell them on their job. 
Only recently, we announced a 
new product. We, therefore, sent 
each man a novel birth notice in- 
troducing the “baby” of the 
family. On the announcement we 
outlined our sales plans, advised 
just when an announcement would 
be mailed to the trade and in- 
structed the salesmen to call there- 
after as soon as possible. A spe- 
cial commodity sales drive was also 
begun with worth-while prizes to 
be earned. Weekly bulletins an- 
nounce the progress of the drive, 
offer sales ideas and in general 
keep the representative alert to 
the opportunity that exists in this 
particular field 

Recently, we copyrighted a new 
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promotion idea, a color card on 
the reverse side of a calendar; 
an idea which we thought much 
of but which was too expensive to 
give outright to our dealers. We 
decided to sell it on a co-operative 
basis, a new plan with us and one 
more or less new to the class of 
dealers who handle our products. 

Our salesmen had never been 
asked to sell a dealer advertising. 
They were paint salesmen who 
were often approached by the 
dealer with some special adver- 
tising scheme in which he, the 
dealer, felt the manufacturer 
should share, but here the tables 
were turned; the dealer must be 
asked to spend some of his money 
in a new co-operative advertising 
plan. The sales promotion depart- 
ment was given the job. 

Each salesman was written per- 
sonally. The letter outlined the 
idea and sold the feature much 
as we expected them to sell it to 
their dealers. It was novel and 
unique. It offered excellent gen- 
eral advertising for the dealer at 
nominal cost, it was copyrighted 
and worth much more than the 
price asked. We were, therefore, 
sharing equally the cost. We ex- 
plained that a direct-mail cam- 
paign would be conducted in in- 
troducing the feature to the trade; 
envelope inserts would be used, 
broadsides mailed periodically, etc. 
In fact, we backed the idea to the 
limit. 

Under separate cover, a sales 
portfolio was mailed the ‘salesmen. 
Within a week every man had 
acknowledged our letter and port- 
folio and had pledged his quota. 
Some even sent along their first 
day’s orders. Not one in the hun- 
dred or more men we travel found a 
single objection to the proposition. 

The personal appeal did the 
work. The men waxed enthusias- 
tic over the feature, forgot all 
about sales resistance and the fact 
that they had never before sold ad- 
vertising and orders came in from 
all territories. They are still com- 
ing in bunches every day. A few 
men still need a few punchy, per- 
sonally dictated letters to get them 
going strong, but we will easily 
reach the goal set. The first few 
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weeks sales convinced us of that. 

Occasionally, we'll tell the men 
of the good work done in this 
connection. It may be mentioned in 
our general sales bulletin or by 
letter. Naturally, the idea is a 
side issue, but every man will be 
expected to sell his quota. 

FACTORY VISITS FOR SALESMEN 

Periodically, every salesman 
spends a few days at the factory. 
He may spend the time along with 
several other men from territories 
near his own, and while the group 
may listen and discuss collectively 
general plans, problems, etc., each 
man receives individual attention 
and instruction in the various de- 
partments. Part of his time is 
allotted to the advertising and 
sales promotion department. Here 
is opportunity for salesman and 
department head personally to dis- 
cuss the territory, past effort and 
results and to lay future plans for 
still more effective promotion 
work and co-operation. These 
friendly business chats are invalu- 
able, even though the sales force 
is large and considerable time is 
required to make the rounds of 
the organization. 

Our line is a most diversified 
one. It is, therefore, necessary 
for us to check very closely the 
sales activities of each man on 
the many products. Salesman “A” 
may be a “bear” on house paint, 
“B” sells every dealer lacquer, “C” 
floor paint, etc., but to be most 
valuable to his company each one 
must sell a reasonable quota of 
all products. 

Here, again, 


the promotion de- 
partment’s work is most important 


and we, in conjunction with the 
sales department, have developed 
several very successful plans for 
securing uniform distribution from 
all salesmen. 

The promotion department also 
offers the retail dealer a direct 
sales promotion service in which 
the salesman plays a most impor- 
tant part. Here, also, team work 
is most necessary if the dealer is 
to be benefited and we give con- 
siderable time and thought to this 
service. 

Naturally, the sales department 
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is always fully aware of all plans, 
sales contests and general pro- 
motion activities of our promo- 
tion department. The two depart- 
ments maintain very close contact 
with one another. Periodic re- 
ports are exchanged, regular meet- 
ings of department heads are held. 
There is very little opportunity 
for conflict of effort between 
the departments. Each knows 
the other’s duties, both strive to 
help the other and whatever praise 
or success that has been earned is 
shared by one as much as by the 
other. 


C. L. Burlingham and S. R. 
Guard Buy “Breeder’s Gazette” 


Charles L. Burlingham and Samuel R. 
Guard have bought the Breeder’s Gazette, 
Chicago, from ‘Alvin H. Sanders. Mr. 
Burlingham becomes publisher of this 
periodical and secretary-treasurer of the 
Sanders Publishing Company. Mr. 
Guard, formerly director of information 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, is now president of the Sanders 
company and editor of the Breeder's 
Gazette. 








Western Campaign on Becco 
Beverages 


A newspaper and outdoor advertising 
campaign will be conducted this summer 
in the inter-mountain territory by the 
Becker Products Company, Ogden, Utah, 
on Becco and other beverages. The L s. 
Gillham Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, will direct this advertising 
through its Salt Lake City, Utah, office. 







Feen-a-Mint Account to Olm- 
stead, Perrin and Leffingwell 


The Health Products Corporation, 
Newark, N. J., has appointed Olmstead, 
Perrin and Leffingwell, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of Feen-a-Mint, a laxative chewing 
gum. Magazines and newspapers will be 
used. 










Insurance Account to 
D’Arcy Agency 
The Missouri State Life Insurance 


Company, St. Louis, has appointed the 
D’Arcy Advertising "Company, Inc., St. 







advertising account. 


C. H. Ferguson Joins “The 
American Weekly” 
Charles H. Ferguson, formerly West- 
ern manager of Klein, publishers’ 


epresentative, 
ce of The American Weekly. 
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Louis advertising agency, to direct its 


has joined the Chicago 
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I. B. Babcock, President, 
Drivurself 


Irving B. Babcock has been appointe: 
president of the Drivurself Corporation, 
Chicago, succeeding John Hertz, wh« 
becomes chairman of the board. Mr 
Babcock is also president of the Yellow 
Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation 
He has been associated with Mr. Hert: 
since 1920. In 1921 he was made 
comptroller of the Yellow Cab Manv- 
facturing Company and, later, vice-pres- 
ident of the rivurself Corporation. 


Cleveland “Plain Dealer” Ad- 
vances James Llewellyn 


James Llewellyn, of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, has been appointed finan- 
cial advertising representative. 

Albert Weiss, formerly with the 
Cleveland Press, has been added to the 
advertising department of the Plain 
Dealer. 





Stuart Olivier Buys Spring- 
field, Mo., “Leader” 


Stuart Olivier, formerly publisher of 
the Baltimore News, has purchased the 
Springfield, Mo., Leader. G. N. Gun- 
derson, at one time advertising director 
of the New York Telegram and later 
with the Baltimore News, has been mae 
resident manager of the Leader. 





Changes in Staff of “McCall's 
Magazine” 


Oliver E. Everett, formerly assistant 
promotion manager ‘of McCall’s Mago- 
zine, New York, has been transferred to 
the Eastern advertising sales staff. 
Charles D. Case has become assistant 
promotion manager. 


Harold Hall, Business Man- 
ager, New York “Telegram” 


Harold Hall has been appointed busi- 
ness manager of the New York Tele 
gram. He was recently with the Denver 
Rocky Mountain News. Previous t 
this he was assistant to W. G. Chandler, 
president of the Central Group of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 






Canadian Fairbanks Morse 
Appoints Norris-Patterson 
the adver 





Future contracts coverin 
tising of the Canadian Fair 
Company Ltd., Montreal, will be xe 
by the Montreal office of Norris-Patter 
son Ltd., advertising agency. 


Nielco Products Account with 
Trittenbach, Inc. 


The Nielco Products Company, De 
troit, manufacturing chemists, has ap 
pointed Trittenbach, Inc., Detroit, adver 
tising, to direct its advertising account 
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Again, Another Giant Printing Press Installed 
in The Philadelphia Bulletin Press-Rooms 
to Keep Pace with Circulation Growth 


The Bulletin’s printing 
The Evening Bulletin is sold equipment consists of 124 
on its merits as a newspaper; sixteen-page size printing 
. (+ — ee I — and is ame by 
- printing press manufac- 
me is of artificially stimu- </. \a turers as the largest sin- 
lating circulation have been a Ow gle newspaper printing 
used. . z <<" % \ [plant in the world. 

















stant Eleventh of THe BuLLetin’s Super-Speed Straight Line Printing Presses 
fl aga- The above illustration shows the latest printing press installed by The Bulletin. Like its mate, 

which was put into operation on March 10th, it embodies all the latest principles in mechanical 
design and efficiency. The new idea in printing presses is to align all the separate printing 
units in a row, instead of the old practice of superimposing them in upper deck form. The paper, 
in the new machines, runs through in a straight line, receiving the printed impression from 
—s ay cylinders and hastening to the folders, is cut, folded and ejected in separate 
copies of e Bulletin. . 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Evening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


istant 


AL an- 


Average paid circulation for the month of April 
557,090 sic: 
Circulation for January, 1927 was 543,973, February 
559,450, March 560,832, and April 557,090 copies daily. 
The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest in Phila- 
delphia and one of the largest in ‘the United States. 


(Copyright 1927, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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BLOOMINGDALE Bros’. GROWTH 


From Five to Twenty-four Millions! 


It is a significant sales-building parallel that Mr. Samuel 
Bloomingdale sets forth in the following letter. 


Since 1909 Bloomingdale’s advertising in the New 
York Evening Journal has increased 340%! 


Since 1909 Bloomingdale’s sales volume has increased 


480% ! 
me Paris 


Bloomingdale Bros.JInc. 
591% to 60% Street Lexington toThird Ave. 
NewYork 





April 4, 1927 
New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—In going over past records the other day 
we compiled some interesting percentages which should be 
of interest to you. 

Our advertising investment in the New York Evening 
Journal has increased 340 per cent since 1909. During 
this period our sales volume increased 480 per cent. Here 


are the figures: 
Evening Journal Bloomingdale’s 
Investment Sales Volume 


For. Fiscal Year 

of 1926 $249,277.20 $24,315,457.68 
For Fiseal Year 

of 1909 73,019.30 5,098,905.27 


We have found it good business to concentrate a great 
part of our advertising investment in the New York 
Evening Journal for over 25 consecutive years. 

Our steady sales growth year after year has fully 
justified this advertising policy. Naturally we have 
planned to use the Evening Journal as extensively as ever 
during 1927. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) SAMUEL J. BLOOMINGDALE. 
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BLOOMINGDALE BROS. 


has been a consistent advertiser in the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
for over 25 consecutive years! 


They “FOUND IT GOOD BUSINESS” to invest 
$73,000 in the New York Evening Journal back in 1909 
when their annual sales amounted to $5,098,905. 

They found it BETTER BUSINESS to invest $249,000 
in the New York Evening Journal in 1926 when sales 
totaled $24,315,457. 

They find it STILL BETTER BUSINESS to use the 
New York Evening Journal AS EXTENSIVELY AS 
EVER during 1927. 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 
Gives Greatest Sales Volume 
at Lowest Sales Cost 


This statement is proved by merchandising history. For 
a long period of years successful merchandisers like 
Bloomingdale Bros., have depended largely on the New 
York Evening Journal to dominate the great New York 
trading area—to produce greatest sales volume at lowest 
sales cost. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 686,740. DAILY, NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


The greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, III. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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Low. advertising costs 
and high returns— 


Sounds like the millennium, but in 
the Detroit market use of The Detroit 
News accomplishes this fact. 


HE problem of sales 

and advertising man- 
agers is no different from 
that of the purchasing 
agent. Cost must be weighed 
against results and the me- 
dium that produces the 
most adequate returns at 
lowest per unit cost is the 
medium that should come 
first on your list. 


In the Detroit market—a 
favorite one among sales 
and advertising executives 
because of its marked pros- 
perity and buying power— 
you have one newspaper 
that thoroughly covers the 
local trading territory and 
covers it at one of the low- 
est milline rates available 
among metropolitan news- 
papers. 


And The Detroit News 
consistently has been 
proven the most effective 
sales producer of all media 
in this field for any product 
depending on home reading 
for results. The Detroit 
News has on file letters 
from food producers, spe- 
cialty manufacturers, sales 
agencies, advertising agen- 
cies and mail order houses 
congratulating it on the low 
cost results obtained from 
its advertising columns. Its 
great lineage record of 1926 
when it again led _ the 
world in advertising is more 
evidence of its effective- 
ness. Employ The News 
to bring you results at low 
costs and to cover the De- 
troit market impressively 
and thoroughly. 


The Detroit News has the greatest circula- 
tion in Michigan both weekdays and Sundays, 
and during the six months, ending April Ist, 
made Detroit’s greatest circulation gains. 


The Detroit News 


featentl aecuetien 


The HOME newspaper 


or... , no tion 
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De Long Salesmen Get Credit for 
Mail Orders 


Che Firm That Does Not Give Its Salesmen Credit for Mail Orders Is 
Not Getting All It Should Out of Each Territory 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Manager, De Long Hook & Eye Co. 


Deute, 


OU are right, Mr. 
credit 


salesmen should get 
for mail orders.* 

A salesman’s territory is like a 
farm. It must be cultivated thor- 
oughly and, if the product is a 
new one, the cultivating process 
must be extended over a fairly 
long period before the territory 
will produce rich crops for either 
the salesman or his firm. 

The salesman who gets credit 
for mail orders as well as direct 
orders is usually willing to culti- 
vate his territory thoroughly. He 
realizes that even though today’s 
crops may be scant, tomorrow’s 
will be abundant if he cultivates 
properly. On the other hand, the 
salesman who is credited with 
direct orders only hasn’t much in- 
centive to cultivate his territory 
thoroughly for he feels that much 
of his cultivating may result in a 
harvest of mail orders for which 
he will receive no credit. He is 
mainly interested in what he can 
get out of his territory today; 
and in his eagerness to get the 
most out of it today, he may 
overstock customers and do other 
things detrimental to his firm. 

He may try, for example, to 
persuade his customers to save 
orders for him by explaining that 
he doesn’t get credit for mail 
orders. Thus he draws his cus- 
tomers closer to himself, further 
away from his firm. 

Then, too, he is likely to hit 
only the high spots. He will 
probably cater closely to the cus- 
tomers and prospects who buy in 
large quantities and, particularly if 
his territory is large and his time 
is limited, pass up the smaller fel- 
lows whose aggregate yearly pur- 


*See article “Salesmen Should Get 
Credit for Mail Orders,” Painters’ Inx, 
April 21, 1927, page 93. 


chases, including those made by 
mail, are decidedly worth while. 
Besides, he doesn’t try as hard 
to interest his customers in_ his 
firm’s selling helps as he would if 
he were given credit for mail 
orders, for he feels that he must 
devote all of his time to selling 
merchandise. And for this same 
reason he will do little or no mis- 
sionary work for jobbers. 
Obviously, therefore, the firm 
that does not give its salesmen 
credit for mail orders is not get- 
ting all it should out of each 
territory. 
The De Long Hook & Eye 
Company’s salesmen get credit for 
all mail orders. Each man is con- 


tinually reminded that his terri- 
tory is virtually his own and that 


the more carefully he cultivates it 
the bigger his harvests will be. 
He is also assured and reassured 
that the sales promotion depart- 
ment is his right arm, so to speak, 
ready and eager to help him at 
all times. In fact, most of the 
work of the sales promotion de- 
partment consists in keeping in 
close touch, by letter, with cus- 
tomers and prospects between the 
salesmen’s calls. 


DAILY REPORTS 


At the close of each working 
day, each salesman sends the home 
office a batch of reports, made out 
on special blanks, embodying re- 
quests that samples, prices, cata- 
logs, etc., be sent to certain cus- 
tomers or prospects. The other 
day, for instance, the buyer for a 
large laundry supply firm was 
away when our salesman called. 
The assistant buyer said they 
needed pins, but he hadn’t the 
authority to place an order. That 
night the salesman sent us this 
report: “Mr. J., buyer for the 
—— Co., was away when I 
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called today. This firm needs 
pins, but the assistant is not al- 
lowed to place orders. Write Mr. 
J. a letter, tell him I called, send 
him a_new price list and urge him 
to mail an order.” 

We wrote Mr. J. the following 
letter which brought a_ worth- 
while mail order: 


Mr. Brown was in to see you the 
other day, but you were away. He is 
— he missed, you. 

r. Brown learned from Mr. . 
your assistant, that your stock of pins 
needs to be replenished. Now, it is our 
suggestion, Mr. J., that you send an 
order along by mail, for Mr. Brown 
won’t be in your city again for several 
months. He’ll appreciate your sending 
along a mail order, for he receives credit 
for all orders, mail and direct, that come 
out of his territory. 

With this letter we’re sending you a 
sample card and a new price-list. You’ll 
see that our prices have been reduced 
slightly since you sent your last order. 
The new price of size 4, the size you 
use, is a pound as against the 
former price of a pound. 

You are, of course, well acquainted 
with the good quality of our pins, hav- 
ing been using them right along, so we 
won’t take up your time with a long 
spiel on this subject. You know that 
they are good pins—that they give good 
service. 

As your stock is low, we suggest that 
you mail an order as promptly as pos- 
sible because it will take a little time 
for the shipment to reach you. 

With all good wishes and the hope 
that we will soon have the pleasure of 
filling an order for you, we are 


If the salesman did not get 
credit for mail orders, he probably 
wouldn’t have taken the time to 
send us a special report about Mr. 
J’s absence and, as he visits this 
city only three times a year, we 
doubtless would have lost the 
order. ; 

Just before leaving a certain 
city, one of our salesmen learned 
that a new hospital, located on the 
outskirts of the city, was about to 
be opened. He knew that the 
hospital was a good prospect for 
pins and safety pins, but having 
made an appointment with a buyer 
in a nearby city which necessi- 
tated his leaving at once, he didn’t 
have time to visit the hospital. So 
he sent us a report asking us to 
write the hospital and send ‘them 
samples and prices of pins and 
safety pins. We wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the hospital. It pro- 
duced a sizable order—an order we 
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wouldn’t have landed if the sales- 
man were given credit for direct 
orders only. 


You appreciate that while safety pins 
and pins may be the smallest items you 
use, they are among the most important. 

In fact, good safety pins and pins are 
absolutely necessary in institutions like 
yours. For this reason we believe you 
will interested in Mutual Safety Pins 
and De Long Pins, the brands used in 
many of the most prominent hospitals 
throughout the country. 

With this letter we're sending you 
cards showing actual samples of all sizes 
and up-to-date price-lists. Won’t you 
please try out the samples—look over 
the prices? 

Mutual Safety Pins and De Long Pins 
are ideal for use in hospitals because, in 
the first place, they are all brass and 
will not rust. Thus they are safer— 
more efficient—than steel safety pins and 
pins which rust quickly. 

Moreover, they have strong, smooth, 
sharp points. As a tryout of the sam- 
ples will prove, it takes only a slight 
pressure of the finger to push them 
through thick bandages. . 

Mutual Safety Pins, you'll notice, 
fasten and unfasten on either side. 
This is a time-saving feature. They 
won’t come undone accidentally, because 
the wire is stiff and strong. 

De Long Pins have extra large heads 
so they won’t slip clear through fabrics 
and so they may be easily and quickly 
removed. 

However, nothing we could say in a 
letter would convince you half so 
quickly that our safety pins and pins 
are just the kind for your use as you 
could convince yourselves by giving 
them a thorough trial right there on 
your own work. Why not do that? 
Send along an order. See for yourself 
how good Mutual Safety Pins and De 
aes Pins are—how well they do their 
work. 

We have a good stock of all sizes and 
will fill your order promptly. It will 
please us a lot to serve you. 


Recently one of our salesmen 
spent two hours trying to persuade 
the buyer for a big wholesale firm 
to take on an item he had not pre- 
viously handled. The buyer was 
interested but for several reasons 
he wouldn’t place an order at that 


time. The salesman sent us a de- 
tailed report of his interview and 
suggested that we turn our mail 
guns loose. We did, with the re- 
sult that the buyer finally sent us 
a worth-while order which, of 
course, was credited to the sales- 
man. 

Because they receive credit for 
mail orders, the De Long sales- 
men work harder, comb their terri- 
tories more thoroughly, take more 
time with each buyer and sell De 
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First of All a Great Newspaper 


HEN newspaper men discuss the really great news- 
papers of America, THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
is invariably included among the first ten. 


High tribute as this is, of greater significance to adver- 
tisers is the unusual prestige of The NEWS in its own 
community and state... . Throughout its fifty-seven years 
of honorable and faithful public service, The NEWS has 
always held the full confidence and respect of its readers 
—they admire its integrity, its fairness, ts thoroughness, 
its intelligence. 


Newspaper circulation can be forced by artificial stim- 
ulus—advertising volume can be gained by overbalanced 
selling effort . . . but all the gold in the land will not buy 
confidence built upon CHARACTER—it must be earned. 


| The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 
FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


DAN A. CARROLL k J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 
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Long selling helps as enthusiasti- 
cally as they sell De Long prod- 
ucts. In brief, they patiently and 
persistently cultivate their terri- 
tories, as a good farmer cultivates 
his acres, knowing that even 
though all of the seeds they sow 
today may not produce immediate 
crops, they will be rewarded with 
good harvests later and that each 
succeeding year, if they cultivate 
well, the harvest will be bigger 
and better. 


Suggests a “School Day” 


Botr Apvertistinc AGENCY 
Littte Rock, Ark. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“*Mother’s Day’—‘Father’s Day’— 
What next?” do you say? I suppose we 
do need another holiday to break the 
monotony @f the time from the Fourth 
of July to Christmas Day. 

And with Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day, it seems only fair to the younger 
gas Set that they have some day be- 
ore so why not a School 
Day for the te hee day of school when 
toys and other presents could be given 
to small children just entering school. 
Commercially it might not be a bad 
thing. There is no doubt that it would 
be profitable for some businesses at 
least and, as you say, it might lighten 
the load of father’s pocket- ! 

Bott ADVERTISING , ll 
Crerte Foremay. 


Large Increase in General 
Motors Sales for Quarter 


Net sales of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit, for the first quarter 
ending March 31, were $291,448,824, 
against $235,853, 294 for the correspond. 
ing period of 1926. Dealers’ sales to 
users were 329,310 cars, compared with 
224,720 in the first quarter of 1926, an 
increase of 46 per cent. Sales to dealers 
were 385,703 cars, compared with 280,- 
986, an increase of 37 ger cent. 


J. H. Collins with Automotive 
Equipment Association 


James H. Collins has been appointed 
manager of the accessory division of the 


“Greater Market Development” of the 
Automotive Equipment Association. His 
headquarters will be in Chicago. 
Mr. Collins was formerly vice-presi- 
dent and merchandising director of the 
ilton-Class Journal Company. 


Advanced by Los Angeles 


“Examiner” 

Lewis A. Weiss, formerly in charge 
of manufacturing development of the 
Los Angeles Examiner, has been ap- 
pointed manager of merchandising ser- 
vice. 
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Reach Agreement on Wilson 
Shirt Trade-Mark 


The suit instituted by Wilson Brothers 
Chicago, manufacturers of “Wilson” 
shirts, against the Wilson Shirt Com- 
pany, New York, for alleged infringe- 
ment of its trade-mark, has been amica- 
bly terminated by a consents decree, a 
Knox, on May 12 Judge John C. 
nox, in the Unite States District 
Court. 

The decree requires the defendant to 
discontinue on July 1, next, the manu- 
facture of shirts “‘marked with, or in 
wrappings or boxes marked with the 
name ‘Wilson’ unless the name ‘Wilson’ 
be in type other than script and be 
closely preceded by ‘Harry’ or ‘Harry 
A.’ in letters of the same style, size and 
coloring.” 

The decree also requires the de- 
fendant, within 30 days to change its 
corporate name to the Harry A. Wilson 
Shirt Company or eliminate the use of 
the name “Wilson” entirely. 


Independent Oil Men Elect 
E. H. Hilpp 


E. H. Hilpp, head of the Kentucky 
Consumers ompany, Louisville, has 
been chosen chairman of the board of 
the Independent Oil Men of America, 
in the re-organization following the 
merger of the National Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association with that organiza- 
tion. 

L. V. Nicholas has been made presi- 
dent and general manager. He has 
served as manager for a number of 
years. 


Three-Year Community Cam- 
paign for Detroit Begins 


The Greater Detroit Committee, Inc., 
will spend $1,000,000 in a _ three-year 
community advertising campaign which 
began May 15 with tourist copy in news- 
papers. Similar copy will be run during 
the summer in magazines. Business 
papers will also be used later. McKin- 
ney, Marsh & Cushing, Inc., Detroit 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to place this advertising. 


A. H. Packer Joins Buchen 
Agency 


A. H. Packer has joined the copy staff 
of The Buchen Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. Until recently he was 
associate editor of Motor Age, Chica 
At one time he was with the automotive 
division of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh. 


Mouth Wash Account for 
Crowell, Williams 


Madame Huntingford Laboratories, 
Chicago, manufacturer of a mouth wash, 
has appointed Crowell, Williams & Com- 
pany, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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E have just made two investigations 

covering, altogether, 24% of our 
entire subscription list. One covered 
six states. The other, identical in method, 
covered New York City and its fifty-mile 
radius. 


We sent a questionnaire only to the men 
subscribers, asking who in their families 
read Vanity Fair. The percentage of 
returns was 31.7%. (Big—isn’t it?). 


The replies showed that 1020 copies sub- 
scribed for by men are read by 


1507 women. 
1628 men. 


A total of 3135 readers of 1020 copies! 


Showing that there are 147 women and 
159 men reading each 100 copies of 
Vanity Fair subscribed for by men. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Conde Nast Group 
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eAnd June Shows 
an Increase 


in Advertising Lineage 
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HE increase, of course, is in 
comparison with the June 
Delineator of a year ago. 


In fact, our records show con- 
sistently that every month 
more advertisers are cooperat- 
ing with Delineator in its 
constant purpose — 


To Further 
The Art of Gractous Living 


Delineator 


"Established 1868 


rHE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Bo: 


The second color | 


|i! 
HE use of the second color ve 
in advertising has become an | cas 
almost universal habit. Black 
alone is often cold and harsh, in 
and lacks the attention value and 
pulling power of color. 


In many cases the use of a second 
color enables the printer to re- wi 
produce goods or containers ho 
more faithfully. In any case its cal 
use gives added attractiveness to | tal 
the printed piece. | oa 








The second color costs more, of 
course. But in these days of great | - 
two-color presses, the extra cost th 
is slight, and more than justified 
by results. | ea 





We would be glad to look over i} in 
some of your printed material ‘y ve 
and make suggestions about the | 
use of color. i) pt 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 ' cl 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 








Is Advertising Invested Capital P 


Board of Tax Appeals Again Called Upon to Decide That Question in 
Appeal Taken by Richmond Hosiery Mills 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


T= question of whether or 
not the cost of an advertising 
campaign can be regarded as in- 
vested capital was before the 
Board of Tax Appeals in the 
case of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills last week. The Board held 
in this particular case, as it did 
in the case of the Northwestern 
Yeast Company, that the amount 

expended could not be included 
in invested capital. 

The Board found that from the 
date of its organization until 1908, 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills, a 
Georgia corporation, sold its goods 
without a trade name. In 1907 it 
adopted the trade-mark “Wunder- 
hose” and planned an advertising 
campaign to be carried on over a 
period of time, permanently to es- 
tablish with the public its good- 
will and trade-mark. The trade- 
mark was registered in 1908, and 


in the latter part of that year an 
intensive advertising campaign was 
started and continued until the 
early part of 1914. 
In this campaign, it was shown, 
the company expended approxi- 


mately $35,000 a year, and the 
amount paid for advertising in 
each of the years was charged to 
expense. 

The findings also show that dur- 
ing the next six years the advertis- 
ing cost an average of $2, 500 a 
year, and state: “In the inaugu- 
ration of this advertising cam- 
paign, the petitioner did so for the 
purpose and with the belief and 
conviction that by so doing it 
would thereby establish a perma- 
nent /,g00d- will asset in its busi- 
ness.” 

The adoption of the trade-mark 
as a part of the plan which in- 
cluded the advertising campaign 
is mentioned specifically by the 
findings, as is also the fact that 
prior to the time of the adoption 
of the trade-mark “Wunderhose” 
there was no such name in exis- 
tence. Furthermore, upon the 


adoption of the trade-mark “Wun- 
derhose” the sale of the merchan- 
dise so marked was segregated on 
the books of the company from all 
other sales. 

The decision, which also covers 
several other minor questions, 
states that prior to 1908 the Rich- 
mond Hosiery Mills sold to job- 
bers and had no trade-mark or 
trade names. It then discusses the 
facts already mentioned from the 
findings of fact, and continues: 

“The sales of ‘Wunderhose’ in- 
creased from about $115,000 in the 
first year of the inauguration of 
the advertising campaign to more 
than $354,000 during the campaign, 
and to $1,527,289.52 in 1920, the 
last taxable year in question. 

“It is evident that the amount 
of $223,749.77 for advertising 
purposes during the years 1908 to 
1914, inclusive, is out of all pro- 
portion to the petitioner’s business 
at that time, and is evidence of 
the fact, as was testified to by all 
of the officers of the corporation 
and others who were in a position 
to know, that it had in view the 
establishment of a permanent as- 
set rather than merely increasing 
current business.” 

The decision then discussed the 
former opinion of the Commis- 
sioner who, while admitting that 
large sums were expended for ad- 
vertising purposes, contended that 
the expenditures made were not of 
a Capital nature, but were ordinary 
and necessary expenses for those 
respective years. As such the 
amounts were charged to expense 
on the books of the company, and 
the Commissioner held that the 
company should not be permitted 
to charge the amounts to invested 
capital. The Commissioner fur- 
ther contended that even though a 
portion of the amount expended 
in the advertising campaign could 
be regarded as a capital expendi- 
ture, the petitioner never made any 
segregation of the amount which 
could be properly termed capital 
expenditure. He therefore held 
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that the amount represented a cur- 
rent expense item, and that the re- 
sulting capital asset, if any, did 
not have the value claimed during 
the taxable years. 

The Richmond Hosiery Mills 
argued with much plausibility, ac- 
cording to the decision, that the 
expenditures for advertising re- 
sulted in the acquisition of an as- 
set from which benefits ran to it 
through the succeeding years after 
the advertising campaign ceased, 
and that, therefore, the entire 
amount should be ‘considered a 
capital expenditure. It was also 
shown that after the advertising 
ceased “Wunderhose” continued to 
be sold even in greater volume 
than before. The Tax Board held 
that the manner in which the com- 
pany treated its advertising ex- 
penditures on its books was not 
conclusive of their nature. This, 
it found, was particularly true of 
the years prior to the incidents of 
the income and profits-tax laws. 
Then the decision notes that in 
1925 the company made an ex- 
penditure of $110,000, more than 
three times the average yearly 


amount expended from 1908 to 
1914, and principally in advertising 


another brand of hosiery. The 
company claimed this as a deduc- 
tion from gross income in its 
income-tax returns for 1925, which 
the Tax Board held to apparently 
show that the petitioner recognized 
that sales for that year were at- 
tributable, at least in part, to cur- 
rent advertising. “Although we 
are not passing on the correctness 
of the expenditures in 1925, we do 
consider that the policy of the 
company in 1925 and other years 
of charging advertising to expense 
is an evidentiary fact which may 
properly be considered in deter- 
mining whether the expenses in 
question are to be treated as capi- 
tal or expense.” 

All of this, the decision states, 
evidences a recognition that re- 
sults from advertising a product 
of the character in question are, 
in a measure, immediate, and are, 
therefore, more properly charge- 
able as an expense of the year 
when expended, than as producing 
an asset the value of which will 
remain with, and be productive of 
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income to, the company in suc- 
ceeding years. Then, in regard to 
the question involved, the decision 
concludes : 

“The Board is satisfied that the 
advertising campaign carried on 
from 1908 to 1914 had for its 
major purpose the establishing of 
the trade-mark ‘Wunderhose’ in 
such a way in the minds of the 
public purchasing this grade of 
hose, that benefits to the petitioner 
would flow therefrom beyond the 
year when the expenditures were 
made, but we are not convinced 
that the entire amount was a capi- 
tal expenditure when made, nor 
are we satisfied that it resulted in 
the acquisition of an asset which 
was yet in existence to the extent 
claimed in the years on appeal. It 
may be that in such cases as this 
upon a proper showing, some por 
tion of the total amount expended 
for advertising could be capital- 
ized, but when we look to all of 
the facts and circumstances dis- 
closed by the record in this pro- 
ceeding, any attempt to make an 
allocation as between expense and 
capital would be a mere guess un- 
supported by any sound reason. 
The action of the Commissioner in 
eliminating this item from _ in- 
vested capital must, therefore, be 
sustained.” 


I. B. Myers Heads Waterbury 
Club 


Irving B. Myers, of the Waterbury, 
Conn., Republican-American, has been 
elected president of the Waterbury Ad 
vertising Club. Merritt Horner was 
elected vice-president, and Miss Helen 
M. Hurley secretary and treasurer. The 
final meeting of the season will be held 
on May 20. 


Periodical Publishing Company 
Opens West Coast Office 


The Periodical Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., publisher of the 
Furniture Record and The Furniture 
Manufacturer, has opened an office at 
Los Angeles. Robert H. Thiess is in 
charge. 


New Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 
The Burwood Carved Products Com- 
pany, Port Huron, Mich., has placed 
its advertising account with the H. & 
J. Stevens Company, Grand Rapids 
advertising agency. 
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OW much purchasing 

power is there in a 
circulation of more than 
570,000 copies daily? 


No advertising man can 
answer that question exactly, 
but ANY advertising man 
will admit that it’s too much 
to overlook. 


With a circulation in excess 
of 570,000 copies daily, the 
Evening American offers 
HOME coverage of Chicago 
that no other daily newspaper 
in this market can approach. 


And buying decisions and 
shopping plans are made in 


i 
~~ 


A good newspaper 














General Sessions Program for 
Denver Convention 


Buyers and Users of Advertising to Discuss Part It Plays in Growth of 
Industry 


WO members of the Presiden- 

tial Cabinet have accepted in- 
vitations to address the annual 
convention at Denver of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
They are Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Hubert 
Work, Secretary of the Interior. 

Both Cabinet officials will speak 
at the general sessions which will 
start on June 27. It is possible 
that the convention will be hon- 
ored with the presence of Presi- 
dent Coolidge as a speaker. 

The theme of all talks on the 
general program will be _ the 
growth of industry and the part 
that advertising plays in its devel- 
opment. Addresses will be made 
by buyers and users of advertising 
and not by producers and sellers, 
according to E. D. Gibbs, general 
chairman of the program commit- 
tee. In keeping with customary 
procedure, the first session of the 
convention will be an inspirational 
meeting which will be held on Sun- 
day afternoon, June 26. Rev. J. 
Whitcomb Brougher, of Oakland, 
Calif., will be the speaker. 

Business sessions will start with 
the opening address of Joe Mitch- 
ell Chapple. Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair will represent women buyers 
of advertised goods. Advertising 
in relation to its service to the 
farm market will be discussed by 
S. R. McKelvie, former Governor 
of Nebraska, and publisher of the 
Nebraska Farmer. 

Merlin Hall Aylesworth, presi- 
dent, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, will talk on the subject of 
radio broadcasting, together with 
S. L. Rothafel. The development 
of aviation for commercial trans- 
portation will be reviewed by Col. 
Paul Henderson, general manager 
of the National Air Transport 
Company. 

Harold F. Ritchie, head of a 
sales organization carrying his 
name, will talk on the selling ex- 
periences of manufacturers. A 
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subject of importance to the future 
of the international association will 
be discussed by Harold J. Stonicr, 
president of the Advertising Club 
of Los Angeles. 

Community advertising will be 
the subject of James Rolph, Jr., 
Mayor of San Francisco, who will 
tell of its successful application to 
the problems of industrial and civic 
interests in community develop- 
ment. Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York, will talk on 
financial advertising. 

These speakers will complete the 
program for the general sessions 
with the addition of three speak- 
ers, representing industrial lines, 
from whom acceptances have not 
been received. The program of 
the general sessions has been pre- 
pared to present advertising and 
distribution methods in their broad 
application. More specific discus- 
sions of the various mediums of 
advertising from a technical stand- 
point will be approached from 
many angles in the programs of 
departmental sessions. There will 
be twenty or more of these ses- 
sions. 

The convention period has been 
divided into three days of busi- 
ness and three days of sightseeing. 
Starting with the inspirational 
meeting on June 26, the conven- 
tion will close with the final busi- 
ness session on June 29. What it is 
considered will be one of the most 
important matters to come up be- 
fore the executive committee of the 
association are the recommenda- 
tions of the Advertising Commis- 
sion regarding future activities of 
the association. These are re- 
ported in an article which appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 

From reports received at the 
headquarters of the association up 
until early this week, the registra- 
tion committee at Denver has cash 
deposits indicating an attendance 
of 1,500 delegates. 
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SMITH and JONES 
of BOSTON 


SMITH and Jones are Bostonians. Both 
the Smith family and the Jones family are 
prospective customers for the most of the things 
that manufacturers sell to the public. They 
represent a market of tremendous possibility for 
the advertiser—for the Smiths and Joneses are 
Boston. 

With respect to their reading habits, however, 
the tastes of Smith are not those of Jones. Dif- 
ferent environment, association, inheritance and 
tradition have affected the sentiments and ideals 
of each of these men. The newspaper which will 
satisfy Jones can never satisfy Smith. 


There are four major papers in Boston which 
have been built to reach Smith and Jones. The 
Herald-Traveler, differing from the rest in ap- 
pearance, news emphasis and in editorial appeal, 
has been built to reach Smith. The other three, 
alike in these respects, have been built to reach 
Jones. 

Smith looks for his information on world af- 
fairs to the Herald-Traveler. Smith and his 
family look to the Herald-Traveler for their 
information regarding merchandise, its quality 
and its value. Smith is a wonderful market, for 
Smith is a quarter of a million people. Smith is 
the Herald-Traveler readers who cannot be 
reached except through the Herald-Traveler. 
The importance of the Herald-Traveler and the 
Herald-Traveler market is seen in the fact that 
the Herald-Traveler carries more national adver- 
tising, including financial, automobile and pub- 
lication, than any other Boston daily newspaper. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








Advertising Representative: For six years the Herald-Traveler has 

GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National a 

250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 

914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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EVERY good home-town newspaper is a big frog in its own 
pond—but what are you going to do between the ponds? 

ln the Midwest where Sunday newspapers are not so frequent 
and cities are far apart, there is often a good deal of 
space between “ponds.” 

But there is one “duck” of a newspaper that knows every little 
pond in the Midwest, and all the space between the 
ponds. Capper’s Weekly, added to your daily newspaper 
list, turns the Midwest into a young ocean for your com- 
merce. 


| LVUUUUOUEEQUEGUETOAGAUULU GAARA 


WEEKLY 


A Competitor 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 





You need not take our word about the popularity of Capper’s 
Weekly. Any sort of a trip, investigation, or other 
method of gaining knowledge of the Midwest will prove 
its popularity. But we'll tell you this much: 

— it doesn’t know of such a thing as a “problem of main- 
taining circulation.” They pay a Dollar a year for it, 
and can buy a weekly paper at 25 cents a year. 

—every month of the first 5 months of 1927 beat the 
same months in 1926, and we think the record will 
continue. , 

—advertisers who have tried Capper’s Weekly this year 
keep coming back with bigger copy. “They wouldn’t 
renew if it didn’t do!” 

—it works just as well for publicity as mail order copy 
because they LIKE to read Capper’s Weekly. They 
don’t hunt through it for something to read. 

Every investigation (made by disinterested parties) shows 
conclusively that Capper’s Weekly is the FIRST news- 
paper for the Midwest in the minds of both readers and 
dealers. 
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even though 

there is practically 
no difference 
between the two 
evening circulations 
in Detroit 


you cannot cover 
the territory right 


without using 
both of them 
—and at that 

two papers in a 
great metropolitan 
market is 

getting by pretty 
cheaply. 














When the Seasonal Slump Can’t Be 
Avoided, Minimize It 


Pines Winterfront Made Advertising and a Soft-Boiled Distributor 
Policy Pay Increasing Profits 


By D. M. 


S recently as two years ago, 
L\ it would have been difficult 

, find a manufacturer with a more 
( ieee defined, yet puzzling prob- 
lem of seasonal selling than the 
Pines Winterfront 
Company. Manufac- 
turing a radiator shut- 
ter, the chief function 
of which is to keep 
the motor of an auto- 
mobile warm, this 
company’s sales were 
restricted then to three 
or four months of the 
winter. 

When new uses or 
new markets for a 
product can be dis- 
covered there is usu- 
ally more than a fair Correct th 
prospect of making 
sales grow. Sometimes, 
the new uses and new 
buyers will offset sea- 
sonal sags entirely. Or 
the manufacturer of 
the highly seasonal 
item may find it pos- 
sible to turn to other 
products to fill in the 
off periods, thereby 
keeping his plant busy 
and his organization 
intact. 

Pines Winterfront 
has not been so fortu- 
nate either as to stum- 
ble upon or to discover 
through research new uses for its 
radiator shutter. It remains just 
that; a specialty that keeps the 
engine warm, does it automatically, 
and does nothing more. Neither 
has the company gone at all ex- 
tensively into the manufacture of 
other products. While it has made 
other automotive devices, it has 
never gone into the marketing of 
them in a big way. 

Nevertheless, this company has 
accomplished two outstanding re- 


Hubbard 


sults that should be of interest and 
possibly of some suggestive value 
to every manufacturer who finds 
his sales restricted by seasonal buy- 
ing. These results, briefly, are: (1) 

















Dont give cold a chance 
at your motor 


ies attr: tenes 30 to 7 


PINES WINTERFRONT—/T’S AUTOMATIC 


WINTERFRONT ADVERTISING ENDEAVORS TO TEACH THE 
CAR OWNER THAT THE WINTERFRONT IS A NECESSITY, 


NOT AN ACCESSORY 


lengthening the buying season 
from four to eight months largely 
through advertising, and (2) mak- 
ing the increased advertising ex- 
penditure produce more than a 
commensurate increase in net earn- 
ings. 

It was scarcely ten years ago 
that a little group of men decided 
to put on the market an automo- 
bile radiator shutter that operated 
automatically through a thermostat. 
Stiff, frozen engines were just as 
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unpopular then as now, and they 
felt they had a product which could 
be sold in good-size quantities. 
“We started out believing that our 
Winterfront was a big volume 
proposition, best adapted to the 
low-price car market,” C. A. 
Pipenhagen, chairman of the board 
of the Pines Winterfront Company, 
says. “The possibility of selling to 
the drivers of Fords, Chevrolets 
and Dodges looked like the most 
profitable policy. Experiments con- 
vinced us rather soon that we were 
mistaken in this respect. The fact 
was that we could not sell the 
Winterfront, at that early stage of 
our development, at prices the 
owners of low-price cars were will- 
ing to pay. 

“In the first place, almost no one 
was educated, a few years ago, to 
the damage cold does to a car 
engine. Everyone knew that in ex- 
treme weather some sort of cover 
for a radiator is necessary to avoid 
freezing and expensive repairs; 
but it was possible, then as now, 
to go and buy a leather or fabric 
radiator cover for a few dollars. 
This was enough, many people 
reasoned, so we found ourselves 
rather up against a stone wall try- 
ing to sell an automatic shutter 
costing two or three times as much 
as the mass-market buyer, at least, 
felt constrained to spend for engine 
protection against cold. Proving 
the utility of the Winterfront was 
not difficult, but selling it to the 
owner of a low-price car was. 

“It was something of a disap- 
pointment to realize that we were 
not going to be able to touch the 
big mass market. Nevertheless, 
once we convinced ourselves it was 
temporarily out of our reach, we 
followed a policy which I believe 
now has proved better for us. It 
seemed to us that there would al- 
ways be a considerable number of 
people buying cars in the class 
selling from $3,000 upward. Any 
of the individuals in this group 
could buy transportation for half 
that amount or even less, but they 
wanted something more than bare 
utility and were willing to pay for 


it. 
“Similarly, these people would 
buy the best they could find in 


radiator shutters. Once aware of 
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the value and need of protection 
for their engines against cold, they 
would naturally turn to the best 
protection available. That, in a 
word, is why we have never tan 

pered or compromised with qualit 

That, also, is why a number of 
manufacturers of fine cars build 
Winterfronts into their models or 
endorse them.” 

So Pines Winterfront got its 
start by appealing to the owner of 
a higher than the average price job 
instead of going to the larger 
market of low-price car owners. 
Advertising did not have any hand 
in this start. Until the company 
had experimented and proved to 
itself that it had a profitable item, 
it did not consider advertising. By 
1923, some business-paper advertis- 
ing was being placed. The next 
year saw the company in national 
magazines and newspapers where 
it has been ever since. 


AN EVIDENT HANDICAP 


It required no period of experi- 
ment or research to learn that the 
Winterfront would be a seasonal 
seller. That was an evident handi- 
cap. There was little prospect of 
avoiding it. But it could be mini- 
mized, the management concluded, 
by: (1) distributing through 
wholesalers who would be in fact 
Winterfront specialists; (2) dis- 
tributing at retail through car 
dealers, each of whom would spe- 
cialize more or less automiatically 
on selling to owners of the make 
of car he sold; (3) advertising to 
do two important jobs that could 
not be done in any other way (a) 
to teach car owners at large what 
effect cold has on a motor engine 
and (b) to help make the Winter- 
front proposition so profitable for 
the distributor and dealer that they 
would co-operate with the company 
enthusiastically. 

“We decided we could not dis- 
tribute through the ordinary auto- 
motive accessory jobber,” says Mr. 
Pipenhagen, “for the reason that 
he handles so many items. To make 
any headway we had to have more 
specialization than the average 
jobber can give. Sometimes, we 
had to build up distributors to give 
us the representation needed. In 
some cases, we have signed up with 
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SECOND EDITION of “The 
ABC of the New York 
Market” is now ready for 

distribution. It is a book that is 
absolutely essential to a proper 
understanding of America’s great- 
est retail market, and a copy will 
be sent without charge upon request 
on business stationery. 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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jobbers, although that practice is 
rare and is followed only where 
we have found a jobber whom we 
feel is well above the average. 
For the most part, we distribute 
through specialty houses that han- 
dle the Gabriel Snubber line. In 
snubbers they have a seasonal item, 
but one which is active in the 
spring and summer months when 
Winterfronts are in eclipse. When 
snubbers are moving slowest, Win- 
terfronts are at the top of their 
stride. Most of these distributors 
handle not more than two or three 
items. They really are specialists 
in products whose selling seasons 
do not overlap to any considerable 
extent. 

“With our distributing organiza- 
tion well started and growing, we 
began to advertise; first in publi- 
cations reaching the automotive 
trades and then, about five years 
ago, in national publications. We 
co-operated with distributors in 
newspaper advertising in their in- 
dividual territories. Two objec- 
tives were in our minds. First, we 
needed to educate car owners to 
the economy and better perform- 
ance values of protecting car en- 
gines against cold. It is a well- 
established fact that at 60 degrees 
Fahrenheit cold begins to damage 
a motor. The motor is under- 
heated at temperatures below 60 
degrees. Not many owners real- 
ized that a few years ago. Now, 
through our advertising, many 
know that underheating is respon- 
sible for inefficient performance 
and much damage. A motor’s only 
job is to create heat energy. It 
does that job most economically 
and most efficiently at temperatures 
ranging from 150 to 175 degrees. 
During eight months of the year in 
the northern half of the United 
States it is rare that engine tem- 
peratures reach those points. Hence 
they are seldom at highest operat- 
ing efficiency. And that is why 
they need protection from cold. 

“The foregoing represents the 
gist of our advertising during the 
four years we have been using 
national publications. Last year, 
we made our first sizable effort to 
get owners to buy Winterfronts 
earlier and use them longer. We 
took ‘At 60 degrees Fahrenheit, 
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Cold starts its work of Destruc- 
tion on your Motor’ out of the 
body of our copy and headlined it, 
starting early in September. We 
gave prominence to the months 
of the year when the effects of 
cold produce repair bills, and 
avoided anything that might give 
further credence to the mistaken 
idea that the Winterfront merely 
is a device to keep cars from 
freezing. 


OPENING UP NEW TERRITORIES 


“The sales records prove that 
this advertising induced owners to 
think about getting more efficient 
performance from their cars dur- 
ing the winter, and it educated 
them so that they bought in Sep- 
tember, October, and November 
instead of waiting for freezing 
weather. Furthermore, the 60 de- 
gree appeal led owners in sections 
usually thought of as removed 
from severe winter climate to be- 
come Winterfront users for the 
first time. There is evidence, too, 
that this advertising has kept Win- 
terfronts on cars later into the 
spring than usual; that is, it has 
helped to get them used more.” 

The second aim of Winter- 
front’s 1926-27 advertising was to 
strengthen the distributor ~ and 
dealer organization. It is easy for 
a manufacturer to work with his 
distributors if they are making 
money on the items he sells them. 
When they know that the item is 
profitable, they want to handle it 
and they observe policies all down 
the line. They listen to the manu- 
facturer’s suggestions and _ co- 
operate. To be more specific, in 
the case of Winterfront, although 
distributors cannot count on seeing 
the car owner begin to buy before 
September or October, they place 
their orders with the factory in 
May and accept deliveries imme- 
diately after that. That, to the 
company, is a tremendously impor- 
tant condition. It cuts down the 
period of slack operation and sim- 
plifies the problem of holding em- 
ployees during dull times, a prob- 
lem that almost every seasonal 
business finds both costly and vex- 
ing. 

How does Winterfront get the 
distributor to order in May and 
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“Splendid Success” with 


Times-Picayune advertising 





OF THe SOUTHEAST 
‘O47 (LORIOA OTREES 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE . 
New Orleans, La. Memeurs.Texx April 30, 1927 
Gentlemen: 


We are today in receipt of a letter from Mr. Morris Kirschman 
and a letter from our special representative, Mr. Larkin, telling 
us of the very splendid sale in New Orealns during the past ten days, 


We consider the success of our sale in New Orleans as really 
remarkable, and feel that a large share of it is due to your splendid 
medium, 

We have used your medium exclusively on the publicity and 
sales work in the Sealy campaign, and the splendid results must be 
due, not only to Kirschman and the Sealy, but to the belief of 
your readers in the character of your newspaper, and in the 
character of advertising accepted by you. 

We want to thank you for your co-operation and state that we 
believe you have a medium that no national advertiser can afford 


to overlook. 
Sincerely yours, 


SEALY COMPANY OF SOUTHEAST. 


eile 


Advertising and sales managers who seek greater vol- 
umes will find the New Orleans market an unusually 
responsive one, for here is the South’s first city and its 
tremendous buying area, coverable at one cost by one 
medium with proved result-getting power. 


Che Cimes-Picauune 
UNLIn New Orleans J/7// 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noec, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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BerRNARD M. BarucH 
(from “86% of America”) 
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In 1926, Pompeian used more space in True Story than in 
any other magazine. (These people were seeing Pompeian 
magazine advertising for the first time in their lives!) Some 
other advertisers who are insuring national leadership by selling 
the Wage Earning market (86% of America), through the 
ONLY great national magazine that taps it: Postum Co. Inc., 
The Fleischmann Co., Eastman Kodak Co., Lever Bros. Co., 
(Lux Flakes & Toilet Form), Cellucotton Products Co., 

. L. Watkins Co. (Mulsified Cocoanut Oil & Glostora), 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. (Listerine & Listerine Tooth Paste), 
S. C. Johnson & Son (Floor Wax), Aladdin Co. (Ready Cut 
Houses), Mennen Co., Northam Warren Co. (Creme Elcaya 
and Cutex), Spool Cotton Co., L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Bat, set Mfg. Co. (Vaseline), Zonite 
Products Co., B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. (Zippers). 
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2 actically ALL Things 
are Within their Grasp 
Says :; ee Fe 


Within the past 12 years, there has 
been developing an entirely new market 
for merchandise consumption. This mar- 
bet actually embraces 86% of America. 
is such, its significance to the commer- 
ial leaders of Tomorrow is far-reaching. 

. This new market, 86% of America, 
is the American Wage Eorner, whose in- 
come has increased over 240 per cent 
withi in 12 years. . 81 of the nation’s 
leading thinkers have written a book 
nbout his new potentialities. An excerpt 
from Mr. Baruch’s contribution to this 
book is reprinted below. . The entire 
work, entitled “86% of America,’ ’ is be- 
ing sent to business men, upon request.) 

“A leveling-up process, resulting 
from a new conception of the rela- 
tionship between capital and labor, 
has brought about improved stand- 
ards of living. The automobile, the 
radio, the phonograph, the movies, 
the telephone—in fact, practically 
all things which amuse and educate 
come within the grasp of the Wage 


Earner.” 
An Entirely New Market 


Once, only sensed as the unseen 
individual who piloted our engines, 
wove our clothes and clothed our 
dwellings to the tune of trowel 
and hammer, the American Wage 
Earner is today a marketing fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. 

Socially and intellectually he is 
still a Wage Earner, in every sense 
of the phrase; but, financially, you 
will find him represented among 
the income groups once allocated 
only to white collars. 

The old established magazines— 
edited avowedly for the “middle 
classes,” where. they pile up, two, 
three and four to a home—do not 
reach the Wage Earner. 

_He reads ONLY ONE big na- 
tional magazine, True Story. 

Magazine advertisers can cover 


him ONLY through the pages of 
True Story. 

Because the Wage Earning mar- 
ket is not merely “another new 
market,” but actually includes 86% 
of America, its vast possibilities 
are immediately apparent. A 
graphic picture of those possibili- 
ties is drawn in “86% of America,” 
the new book for advertisers. If 
you would like to receive it, just 
address True Story, 1922 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





86% of America 











the Wage Earning 
These 
86% 


SOLATE, for a moment, 

masses as marketing possibilities. 
families A be found to comprise 
of America 

With trite making $14 a day, and 
other trades in proportion, it is easy to 
understand why their wives can afford to 
spend 41 billions of dollars a year for food- 
stuffs, nearly 6 billions of dollars a year for 
housefurnishings, and proportionate amounts 
for other staples and moderately priced 
luxuries. 

It is but natural that more people now pay 
more money for True Story at the newsstands 
than for any other magazine in the world. 

.. True Story’s democracy of editorial 
appeal has made it the only great national 
magazine tapping 86% of America. Maga- 
zine advertisers _ use True Story to sell 


this new market 


rue Stor 


The ONLY Magazine 
They Read 
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Farm Prospects? mh 
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dont 
VERY man who knows selling and has at thing 
some time traveled among dealers whose > an 
greatest volume of business comes from farm a ru 
trade, knows the difference in farm people, in = 
farming communities and in the dealers = 
serving them. year 
Some farmers are tenants—others owners. — 
Some raise one crop—others several. som 
Some receive their income in one lump _ 
sale—others have it evenly distributed. thin; 


Some farm at a profit—others at a loss. = 
Today, Sales and Advertising executives are doit 
giving more thought to these facts. A close go 1 


analysis shows that the dairy farmer has an i } 
income and a buying power greater than all . 


the wheat and cotton farmers combined, that ay 
he is more prosperous and progressive— pan 


thus ranking the dairyman first in the entire _ 
agricultural industry. tect 


Is it any wonder, therefore, that to support con 


dealers in selling to the better class farm 
people, and to round out the farm paper cam- fro 


paign, more and more advertisers are select- ~ 


ing The Dairy Farmer. It reaches the farm M: 


owner, the diversified farmer with a “salaried” ne 
q 


income ... the DAIRYMAN. no 


Dairy farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 
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accept either late in May or early 
in June merchandise that the car 
owner won’t buy before September, 
October, or possibly later? Let 
one of the company’s distributors 
answer that question substantially 
as he did for the writer recently. 

“The Pines Winterfront people 
are smart,” he said, “because they 
don’t try to compel us to do any- 
thing. Most of the time it looks 
as if they want us to do the thing 
that we naturally want to do. As 
a rule, the man selling Winter- 
fronts is the Gabriel Snubber man, 
too. Gabriels have been on the 
market longer than Winterfronts. 
The Gabriel company, during the 
years it has been in business, has 
come to us with some surprising 
propositions. We used to question 
some of them, but it didn’t take 
long to find that Gabriel never 
asked us to try to put over any- 
thing in a big way that it hadn't 
tried out successfully in a small 
way. So now when Gabriel rec- 
ommends anything to us as worth 
doing, we take off our coats and 
go to it. We have the feeling it’s 
a job that can be done and that 
it will make money for us. 

“Pines Winterfront is building 
up just the same kind of good- 
will in the same way. .-The com- 
pany seems to know how Gabriel 
operates and is following just 
about the same kind of general 
tactics. 

“We all have contracts with the 
company. The distributor con- 
tract doesn’t mean much in some 
ways, but it is good psychology 
— their angle and from ours. 
In the contract is a clause specify- 
ig the placing of our orders in 
May for immediate deliveries. That 
might look like a pretty tough re- 
quirement to the man who does 
not understand our situation, but 
it’s no burden on us and, I sup- 
pose, it is a big help to the Pines 
Winterfront Company. 

“Here’s why. In 


April 
May, we are right at the top of 
our snubber selling season. There’s 
no reason why we should worry 
ibout shipments of Winterfronts 


and 


reaching our warehouses. By June 
and July, our salesmen and the 
salesmen of our sub-distributors 
are calling on car dealers selling 
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Winterfronts to them for August 
delivery. Late in July and dur- 
ing August, we ship these orders 
to dealers so that they will be all 
set to begin active selling in Sep- 
tember. It’s half the fight, we 
found out last fall, to have the 
dealer stocked and ready to pitch 
in when the company’s advertising 
breaks. Of course, we don’t ex- 
pect the dealer, any more than the 
company expects us, to order his 
whole season’s stock at once. We 
want him to anticipate what he can 
sell and take, say, two-thirds of 
it, so that he won’t be swamped 
when an unexpected cold snap lines 
up the cars in front of his shop. 

“We can’t make money on Win- 
terfronts unless the company makes 
money. They want to see us show- 
ing a good profit, so it’s up to us 
to help out when we can. By 
placing our orders in May, the fac- 
tory is able to start manufactur- 
ing before that time. The May 
orders keep it running until the 
active season gets started. 

“That is an advantage to every- 
one concerned. We can make good 
deliveries to sub- distributors and 
dealers. They can, in turn, give 
their customers service. Delays 
and lost sales when a sudden de- 
mand comes up are done away 
with. It comes close to being lit- 
erally true that we set Winter- 
front policies in some _ respects. 
Before discounts are fixed, we all 
talk it over with the company. Be- 
fore any advertising is given a 
final O.K., we tear it apart. And 
when we see that Winterfront 
sales cannot help being seasonal, 
we don’t mind trying to minimize 
that seasonal element.” 

That, it must be admitted, is an 
unusually broad view for a dis- 
tributor to take toward a manu- 
facturer. Of course, no one but 
a distributor who was making 
fairly satisfactory profits would 
look at the matter in that way. 
If it indicates anything at all of 
value, certainly it is the stark ne- 
cessity on the manufacturer’s part 
of seeing to it that his distribu- 
tors are the kind that can make 
money with a good product and 
that they do make money. 

One of the biggest obstacles that 
Pines Winterfront expected to run 
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into was that of maintaining ade- 
quate stocks in dealers’ hands 
without loading them up. Virtu- 
ally every make of car takes a 
different size radiator shutter. This 
problem of shapes and sizes was 
solved easily by manufacturing ten 
shapes which dealers were edu- 
cated to cut into the size required. 
The dealer is supplied with pat- 
terns of various radiator fronts. 
It is a simple matter for him to 
cut from his stock the Winter- 
front suited to his customer’s car. 

Furthermore, the company has 
found as a rule that the owner of 
a Dodge will drive to his Dodge 
dealer, the Buick owner to the 
Buick dealer and so on to buy. 
That makes it necessary for each 
dealer to handle only a few more 
styles than those suited to the car 
he sells. In most cases, the auto- 
mobile manufacturer is not only 
willing, but glad, to have his deal- 
ers sell Winterfronts, knowing 
what effect cold temperatures have 
on the car owner’s satisfaction. 

Pines Winterfronts has met its 
seasonal problem to some extent 
by manufacturing tire and wheel 
locks, heaters, and bumpers, all 
sold to the automotive trade, but 
not through its Winterfront dis- 
tributors. However, its real an- 
swer to the inherent drawback of 
a product that will sell or be used 
only part of the year is composed 
of two parts: (1) picking the dis- 
tributor carefully, making sure he 
is the right kind, and then adopt- 
ing a soft-boiled policy in handling 
him; and (2) lengthening the buy- 
ing season by advertising, not to 
sell anything, but to teach the car 
owner that the Winterfront is not 
an accessory, but a necessity. 

It would be useless and probably 
positively harmful if the company 
should ask its distributing organi- 
zation to drive for sales during 
April, May, and June. It would 
be a waste of money to advertise 
to the car owner during those 
months in an effort to make an all- 
year seller out of a product that 
should not be used all the year 
round. In other words, rather 
than make any effort to obliterate 
entirely the seasonal character of 
Winterfront, the company has set 
a more limited objective. <A 
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healthy increase in sales and profits 
of the company already indicates 
that although a seasonal handicap 
can’t always be overcome, the mix 
ing of common sense with print- 
ers’ ink will do much to minimiz 
its effects. 


Advertises Similarity in 
Trade-marks 


Recent newspaper advertising of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia 
features the similarity between its ow 
trade-mark and that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. Both trade-marks are of key 
stone shape. Reference was made t 
this likeness to draw attention to the 
branch office of the bank which is k 
cated near the new general offices of 
the railroad. 

Reproductions of both trade-marks ap 
pear at the top of one advertisement, 
above the caption, “Two Keystones.” 
A sub-head continues, “Similar in ap 
pearances, they also represent two great 
institutions founded upon similar pol 
icies.” The body of the copy explains 
the convenience and facilities of the 
bank’s branch. 


P. H. Whiting Starts 
Own Business 


Percy H. Whiting has organized his 
own business, P. H. Whiting & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, dealing in invest- 
ment securities. He was recently general 
retail sales manager of Henry L. Dohertv 
& Company, New York, public utility 
securities, which he joined four years 
ago as manager of the customers owner- 
ship division. He is succeeded by R. E 
Hanna. 


R. F. Radke with Armstrong 
Mfg. Company 


Robert F. Radke, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Caslon Company, Toledo, 
printer, has become sales manager of 
the Armstrong Manufacturing Company, 
Huntington, W. Va., hardware and elec- 
trical specialties. He was at one time 
with the Artcraft Printing Company, 
Cleveland. 


Folding Camp Bed Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Moore Company, Muncie, is.. 
manufacturer of folding camp beds, has 
appointed Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, "Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Outdoor magazines 
will be used. 


Coca-Cola Profit Increases 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, re- 
ports a profit of $2,043,512, after charges 
but before Federal taxes, for the first 
quarter of 1927, against $1,738,097 in 
the first quarter of 1926 and $1,577,433 
in the first quarter of 1925. 
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Are You Watching Our 
Food Department 


Do You Eat to 
Live? — Milk, the 
Perfect Food — 
Health from _ the 
Food You Eat— 
How Diet Cures or 
Kills — Nature’s 
Danger Signal. 


This food service 
for the reader vital- 
izes our columns 
for the advertiser. 


| Pat You Can’t Win on 20g | 


Races” — in the June issue. 


UCCE£ES 
MAGAZINE 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK Ct? 
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The 
Correct Sampling 
Plan 


Huser Hoce, Inc. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly send us a list of 
articles which have appeared in recent 
issues of Printers’ INK and PrRinTERs’ 
InK MontTHLy on the subject of sam- 
pling by means of coupons or value of 
sampling as a means of getting dis- 
tribution ? 

Huser Hoce, Inc. 


HEN sampling is being con- 

sidered in the sales plan, it 
is worth while making a brief 
study of the sampling plans that 
have been tried out by manufac- 
turers of various types of mer- 
chandise. Such a survey would 
reveal the different means of 
sampling and their application in 
specific markets. 

The sampling campaigns of 
many prominent manufacturers 
have been described in Printers’ 
InK and Printers’ INK MonTHLY 
and a list of fifty-five articles on 
the subject will be sent to anyone 
interested. 

Some of the types of sampling 
that have been successful are: 


Distributing samples direct to the con- 
sumer via the house-to-house method. 

Using coupons in magazines, news- 
papers and other periodicals. These cou- 
pons are good for a sample either at the 
dealer’s store or if sent direct to the 
advertiser. 

Getting together a number of samples 
in one box and offering them at an at- 
tractive price. This plan is used where 
manufacturers have a family of products. 

Distributing samples in retail stores. 

Sampling at exhibitions, food shows 
and fairs. 

Sending samples of merchandise to 
stockholders. 

Sampling through the mail. Among 
the companies using this method are the 
William Wrigley, Jr., Company and the 
Barbasol Company, maker of Barbasol 
shaving cream. 

Distribution of samples with the aid of 
crews that are stationed at prominent 
street corners. The Kolynos Company 
has found this method to be effective. 

Offering a sample of a product gt an 
attractive price with one or two other 
products. When the Palmolive Company 
introduced a shaving tale it offered a 
can of the product to purchasers of 
Palmolive shaving cream and a cake of 
Palmolive soap. The three articles 
which ordinarily sell for 70 cents were 
featured for 49 cents. 

One of the newer means of sampling 
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is to offer merchandise to golfers who 
make a hole in one. Robert Burns 
cigars, U. S. golf balls and Canada Dry 
ginger ale are some of the products that 
are being offered in this manner. 


In addition to this phase of 
sampling, Printers’ INK articles 
also touch on such problems as: 
Should samples be sold or dis 
tributed free? How large should 
the sample be? Sampling bulky 
products and the package in which 
samples. are distributed.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Hartman Sales Increase for 
April 


The net retail sales of The Hartman 
Corporation, Chicago, for April, 1927, 
were $2,339,552. The sales for April, 
1926, were $2,238,378, showing an in- 
crease of 4.5 per cent for 1927. 

For the four months ending April 30, 
1927, sales were $5,519,360, against 
$5,666,087, a decrease of 2.5 per cent. 


Advanced by Mound City 
Paint & Color Company 


J. J. Connery, advertising manager of 
the Mound City Paint & Color Company, 
has been made assistant sales manage 
in charge of all promotional activities, 
in addition to his duties as advertising 
manager. 


J. R. Adams Joins “American 
Banker” Staff 


1. Raymond Adams, formerly financial 
advertising manager of the Bank Di- 
rector. has joined the staff of the Amer 
ican Banker, New York. He was also, 
at one time, manager of financial ad- 
vertising of the New York World. 


Shipping Publications Appoint 
P. A. Sensenig 


Peter A. Sensenig, who recently es 
tablished the “P.A.S.” Service Bureau, 
with headquarters in Rahway, N. J., has 
been appointed advertising representative 
of World Ports and Eastern representa 
tive of the Shipping Register. 


Clarke C. Wilmot Joins 
C. C. Winningham Agency 
Clarke C. Wilmot has been placed 
in charge of the new business division 
of C. C. Winningham, Inc., advertising 
agency, Detroit. 


B. A. Obdenider Opens 
Denver Office 
B. A. Ohlander has opened offices in 
Denver as a publishers’ representative. 


He will cover Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 
and New Mexico. 
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40% Increase 
in Motor Car Registrations 


AST year 401,562 
motor vehicles 
were registered in 
Florida—40.2 per cent 
more than in 1925 
and a greater percent- 
age of increase than in 
any other state. These 
figures, moreover, do 
not include non-resi- 
dent cars. 


Today there is one 


motor vehicle to every 
3.2 residents in Florida 
—just another indi- 
cation of the buying 
power of this great 
market. 


One of the richest and 
fastest growing parts of 
this market is the Jackson- 
ville trade territory which 
national advertisers can 
effectively reach by placing 
their messages in 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. - 
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The Times-Star has the only real Auto- 
mobile Section in Cincinnati—and 


one of the best in the United Staes. 


CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


‘ Eastern Representative: 
MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Out where 
the pavement ends 


“Circulation” as applied to newspapers, is com- 
ing to be a catch-word, a magic wand with 
which to hypnotize the advertiser, a trap for 
the unwary. 


A bare statement of total circulation means 
nothing—just exactly nothing. The questions 
are: what is its selling power, if any: how was 
it obtained ? 


If you would sell merchandise in the Cincinnati 
market you should buy circulatian in that mar- 
ket and immediately adjoining it. Not hundreds 

‘of miles away. You should buy circulation 
where there are shopping centers, retail out- 
lets and homes—where there is, in brief, buy- 
ing power. 


Not out behind the beyond, where the pave- 
ment ends! 


A newspaper without influence at home is a 
newspaper without influence anywhere. 


When you buy the Times-Star, you get circu- 
lation and power in the rich Cincinnati trading 
radius—more influence than any other Cincin- 
nati newspaper can deliver—and at a price 
that is a bona-fide buy. 


P S The real influence of the Times-Star is indicated by the 

* “"* fact that national and local advertisers give it millions 
of lines more advertising each year than they give either its after- 
noon or 7-day morning and Sunday competitor. 





TIMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative: 
KELLOGG M. PATTERSON _ Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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See what you get in Boston 


—when you compare combi- 
nations with combinations 
rather than with individual 
papers. 

—when you make up your 
own. optional combinations 
of First Evening+First Morn- 
ing or First Evening+Second 
Morning—for logical com- 
parison withcompulsorycom- 
binations of Third Evening 
+Fourth Morning or Second 
Evening+Third Morning. 


Here’s the picture — using 
new circulation figures as of 
March 31: 


Combination Circulation 
1st combination (optional) 
American and Post 688,308 
2nd combination (optional) 
American and Advertiser 468,433 
3rd combination (compulsory) 
Globe, Eve. and Morn. 286,361 


4th combination (compulsory) 
Traveler and Herald 258,785 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 












































A. N. A. Discusses Wide Variety 
of Subjects 


An Interesting Point Is Brought Out by Chas. F. Kettering Who Claims 
That the Problems of the Engineer and the Advertising 
Man Are Largely the Same 


NUMBER of | aationally 
d known executives were 
speakers at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers held last week 
it Detroit. Their talks covered an 
exceptionally wide range of sub- 
jects of interest to advertisers. 

As the result of a presentation 
made by O. C. Harn, manag- 
ing director of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations, the association de- 
clared itself to be in thorough sym- 
pathy with the method which the 
Bureau soon will inaugurate to in- 
crease its advertising members. 

Mr. Harn, speaking on the sub- 
ject, “Known Facts About Circu- 
lation and How to Use Them,” 
explained in technical detail the 
operations of the Bureau. He ex- 
pressed the hope that it soon would 
be able to extend to newspaper cir- 
culation the same analysis that it 
now makes of subscription lists. 

“I am very glad the question of 
quality circulation is being raised,” 
said Mr. Harn, “for we have been 
passing through a_ distressing 
era of indiscriminate buying. Cir- 
culations of newspapers and mag- 
azines have been increased, with 
no attendant increase in value, but 
with decided increase in the cost of 
advertising. 

“You advertisers have but your- 
selves to blame. Publishers do not 
want to perpetrate this uneconomic 
tl ring, but you force them to do it 
when they find that you select your 
list of mediums from the newspapers 
solely on the factor of having the 
largest circulation in the town. 

“Make the publishers sell you 
the elements of their circulation. 
Don’t be afraid to buy the smaller 
irculation if the indications are 
t has a larger proportion of the 
right kind of patrons.” 

Mr. Harn invited the members to 
end in suggestions as to the fur- 
ther development of the Bureau, in 

way that would increase its use- 


fulness to the advertiser. He in- 
sisted that, strangely enough, most 
suggestions now come from mem- 
bers other than advertisers, where- 
as the Bureau was organized for 
the advertisers’ benefit alone. 

“We haven’t enough advertisers 
in the Bureau now,” he said. 
“Under our plan of organization, 
we must have thirteen advertiser 
directors on the Board, because 
the advertisers must control. But 
the advertiser members only num- 
ber about 200, with only sixty-five 
or so active. Out of this sixty- 
five, we must pick the thirteen di- 
rectors. On the other hand, there 
are 900 newspaper members in the 
Bureau and these are entitled to 
four directors. Out of the 900, 
it is easy to get the best brains in 
the newspaper business for helping 
run the Bureau’s affairs. 

“At the annual meeting of the 
A. B. C. each year in Chicago, all 
the sections are well attended, ex- 
cept that of the advertisers, the 
latter being attended only by the 
directors and a few others. This 
is not as it should be, in as much 
as the Bureau is the advertisers’ 
own organization.” 

P. L. Thomson, advertising di- 
rector of the Western Electric 
Company and president of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, sec- 
onded Mr. Harn’s remarks. He 
outlined a plan which the Bureau 
hopes to put through to allow ad- 
vertiser members the full privi- 
leges of membership on payment 
of the minimum fee of $60, in 
place of the present $240 which 
full memberships cost. On this 
showing, the meeting voted its in- 
dorsement of the A. B. C. in prin- 
ciple and urged all members to 
affiliate with it. Quite & number 
present expressed their intentions 
of immediately applying for mem- 
bership. 

The association adopted a reso- 
lution asking that the A. B. C. 
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extend its auditing system to news- 
stand circulation, as outlined by 
Mr. Harn. 

The opening session of the meet- 
ing was devoted to the discussion 
of industrial advertising, the speak- 
ers being Malcolm Muir, vice- 
president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company; W. L. 
Towne, advertising manager .of 
the General Electric Company, 
and W. S. Lockwood, advertising 
manager of Johns-Manville, Inc. 

Mr. Muir, in discussing “The 
Principles of Industrial Adver- 
tising,” emphasized the belief that 
each particular industry in a coun- 
try has an individual language all 
itsown. This language, he thought, 
needs to be learned by the adver- 
tiser as a prerequisite to success- 
ful merchandising. 

Mr. Towne outlined the institu- 
tional advertising program which 
his company now is conducting in 
a considerable number of news- 
papers. He admitted its lack of 
specific mention of the company’s 
merchandise, but defended this on 
the basis that it built up the elec- 
trical industry, as a whole. 

Mr. Lockwood told about “An 
Inquiry into Business Paper 
Rates,” declaring that many of 
them are too high. It is Mr. Lock- 
wood’s idea that in a_ business 
paper, editorial content is much 
more to be preferred than mere 
size of subscription list. 

Magazines and newspapers as 
primary mediums were discussed 
in two sessions. The advantages 
of the magazines were set forth 
by Lee H. Bristol, secretary of the 
Bristol-Myers Company. J. C. 
McQuiston, advertising manager 
of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, told why 
his company uses newspapers. The 
discussion was in no sense a de- 
bate, each speaker freely recog- 
nizing and conceding the strength 
of both mediums in a_ well- 
rounded-out advertising program. 

Ralph Yonkers, advertising man- 
ager of the J. L. Hudson Com- 
pany, a Detroit department store, 
explained the department store’s 
attitude toward advertised goods 
and showed why, generally speak- 
ing, it prefers its own private 
brands. 
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“In the interest of simple truth,” 
Mr. Yonkers said, “it must be ad- 
mitted that there is considerable 
conflict between the department 
store and the national advertiser. 
This is so because both are after 
the same goal, which is that of 
dominating the market. 

“The best that advertising can 
do is to focus the interest of the 
prospect particularly on the mer- 
chandise, without any extraneous 
considerations. The selling proc- 
ess in turn means the breaking 
down of certain inhibitions that 
prevent the realization of this 
interest. 

“T doubt if an advertisement 
ever sold anything to anybody. It 
creates a condition, however, which 
can produce the sale.” 

Closing the discussion along this 
line, Claude C. Hopkins, adver- 
tising counselor, Chicago, dis- 


cussed the copy angle, his subject 
being “Testing the Copy Appeal.” 
Mr. Hopkins developed his ideas 
about advertising being a known 
force in selling, about which there 
need be not the least doubt. These 
principles of his are already well 


known to readers of Printers’ INK 
through articles written by Mr. 
Hopkins. 

“Scientific advertising,” he told 
the meeting, “means known results. 
It means trying out a campaign on 
a small scale before going too far 
with it—letting thousands decide 
what the millions will do and buy. 

“Tt means careful comparison of 
copy headlines and of mechanical 
features of the advertisement, 
with the job of discovering what 
the most forceful feature of each 
is, and then building out of all 
these the master advertisement. 

“A great percentage of the 
money spent in advertising is lost. 
This is so because the advertiser 
often guesses about what it is 
going to do. Why does a man 
guess about his advertising? He 
doesn’t do it with any other major 
item of his business. 

“I have frequently been told by 
manufacturers that about. 75 per 
cent of their best men disappoint 
them. When men disappoint their 
employer, he calls them to account. 
Why, reasoning on the same basis, 
does he not call any particular ad- 
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Within 50 miles of City Hall, New York 


—The New York Times has a greater 
number of high quality readers than 
any newspaper, morning or evening. 


—The New York Times made a greater 
gain in high quality readers in the past 
year than any newspaper, morning or 
evening. 


In April, 1927, the average net paid 
sale (daily edition only) of The New 
York Times was 377,899 copies, a gain 
of 21,476 copies over April, 1926. 

Of this gain 93 per cent. was in city 
and suburbs. 

In April, 1927, the average net paid 
sale of the Sunday edition was 651,354 
copies, a gain over April, 1926, of 46,670 
copies. 

Of this gain 82 per cent. was in city 
and suburbs. 


The key to the market for advertised 
goods in New York is 


The New York Times 
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vertisement to account for its fail- 
ings? The reason is, of course, he 
doesn’t test the advertisement. He 
doesn’t know what it can do. He 
has to take it too much on faith. 

“Some men spend several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in discov- 
ering what they could easily find 
out by spending one thousand dol- 
lars. Advertising today is too 
much a case of ‘the blind leading 
the blind.’” 

In regard to newspaper adver- 
tising, the association went on 
record as opposing the following: 

The forced morning and eve- 
ning combination rate. 

The use of premiums and con- 
tests in circulation building. 

The association advocated the 
retention (or restoration, as the 
case may be) of the 2 per cent 
cash discount. 

It also advocated improvement 
in makeup and typography of a 
nature that will give national ad- 
vertisers at least an even chance 
with local advertisers. 

Verne Burnett, secretary of the 
General Motors Corporation ad- 
vertising committee, reported that 
appreciable progress had been made 
in getting together with leading 
newspaper publishers in these 
essentials. 

The outdoor advertising group 
considered these features of that 
class of medium: 

1. The feasibility of a co-opera- 
tive system of advertisers, to 
check showings of outdoor adver- 
tising. 

2. The rise in rates, including 
the subject of “specials” in poster 
showings. 

3. The need for the development 
by the outdoor companies of better 
servicing of their medium to the 
trade. 

At the magazine conference 
these propositions were considered : 

Ratio of editorial matter to ad- 
vertising. 

Makeup as to editorial material 
and advertising. 

Relative value of varying page 
sizes of magazines. 

Process color standardization. 

Transparency, or “show- 
through.” 

Asking magazine publishers to 
show actual percentage of renewal 
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subscriptions in A. B. C. reports— 
also actual newsstand distribution 
by cities or counties. 

Asking publishers to state whole- 
sale rates to dealers. 

When is a magazine too big? 

Should a rate be based on cir- 
culation or visibility ? 

Recommendations were made 
on some of these topics which will 
be taken up for action by the 
association as a whole at its an- 
nual meeting in October. 

“So far as usefulness to the 
merchandising process is con- 
cerned, there is little essential 
difference between the research 
engineer and the advertising man,” 
Chas. F. Kettering, president of 
the General Motors Research Cor- 
poration, told the association 
“Their problems are largely the 
same, and each is handicapped 
in a way, through having ex- 
perience. Experience, you know, 
is somewhat of an obstacle, be- 
cause one is inclined to use it 
as a means of trying to force 
upon people merchandise that he 
thinks they want, rather than try- 
ing to find out what they actually 
do want and selling it to them. 

“The engineer has to work with 
the sales and advertising - depart- 
ments, in order that he may know 
what to ‘research.’ When the 
advertising man develops an idea, 
he has to sell it to the factory. 
Here comes in the work of the 
engineer. Many a good idea has 
gone to waste because of lack 
of measuring apparatus, through 
which it is to be sold to the 
factory and then in turn to the 
public. 

“Engineering, I do not mind 
saying, has been considerably 
over-rated. When a thing is 
known, it is no longer scientific. 
The engineer, in working ahead 
twenty years or so, which is the 
way he must work, has to base 
operations on what he learns from 
the advertising man as to what 
the public really needs and wants. 

“In the first place, both the 
engineering and advertising de- 
partments have to know not only 
what the human need is now, but 
what it is going to be. Some 
people very foolishly think they 
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40 YEARS AGO 
30 YEARS AGO 
20 YEARS AGO 
10 YEARS AGO 
1 YEAR AGO 





Eastern Representative 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE AND CRESMER CO. 


360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 285 Madison Ave., New York 
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The “Best Ads’ 


In This Month’s 
Magazines 


Are the ones that SELL the 
most goods; not always the 
ones your wife’s friends choose 


\ JIEW advertising from any angle, literary or 
artistic, that you will and its fundamental ob- 


ject will not change. 

It is designed, written and published for the purpose 
of selling goods. 

If it doesn’t do that, it loses money. If it does, 
it makes money. 

Thus the only fair judgment of advertising’ must 
be based on sales. 

The haphazard criticism or approval of people 
not qualified to judge it from that standpoint means 
nothing. 

Some of the most attractive ads sell the most 
goods. 

Others of the most attractive sell the least. 

Some of the most superficially unattractive ads are 
the most profitable. 
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Other unattractive ones are failures. 


The answer always simmers down to results. And 
the only way to get that answer is to check results. 

Gauging the merit of advertising by asking inex- 
perienced laymen to pass on it is a mistake. 

Those people judge by what appeals to their utterly 
untrained notions and fancies. And the very ads that 
may appeal most to the liking of such an individual 
layman often appeal least to the pocketbook of the 
great average mass. 

Looking at an ad to say whether or not you like it 
is widely different from looking at it with a view of 
buying something. It’s something of a wrench to 
spend money; but a joy to criticise, which costs 
nothing. 

Let the man who spends his money tell you whether 
your advertising appeal is right and let him “say it 
with purchases.” 

You can depend on it that he will. 

Common-sense advertising principles embody that 
as the only fair test of advertising’s value. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 





Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establish is a compl 
advertising agency, self ined; collaborating .with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest. 
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can create human need. This is 
a costly error. Many times need 
for a piece of merchandise exists 
long before the public realizes 
anything of the kind. In meet- 
ing it, the mistake is often made 
of developing it too closely along 
the line of what has gone before. 
Take iceless refrigeration, for ex- 
ample. In developing this, manu- 
facturers had to break away from 
the old iceman experience and 
make the new invention conform 
to what the public wanted. The 
engineer might see iceless refrig- 
eration in one way, but this did 
not necessarily conform to the 
public view. The reason was that 
in thinking out this great modern 
merchandise development, we all 
lacked a measuring unit with 
which correctly to interpret the 
public mind. 

“Advertising has gone only a 
little way, for the same reason. 
Its measuring unit is not yet per- 
fected. If an engineer finds a 
new idea in the development of a 
piece of merchandise, ft takes 
four years to sell it. The work 


cannot possibly be done sooner, 


and in selling it, the process has 
to be entirely on the positive side. 
This has been so in a long list 
of commodities that are now in 
practically universal public accep- 
tance. Among them is the self- 
starter. To a lesser degree, the 
public resisted four-wheel brakes 
and balloon tires. The reason for 
their quicker acceptance of the 
two latter commodities was that 
advertising, through its long cu- 
mulative effect, had sold them on 
the automobile as a whole.” 

Mr. Kettering said that the rea- 
son new ideas in merchandising 
have such a hard time of it is 
that people are afraid of new 
things. Opposition is encountered 
not only in the public mind, but 
in the factory, but when a new 
idea has a real merchandising rea- 
son behind it, it then can have 
a chance to get somewhere. II- 
lustrating this, he then told the 
story of the development of Duco. 

Passing on to the consideration 
of advertising in its specific as- 
pects, Mr. Kettering insisted that 
advertising is actually nothing more 
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or less than a letter to the public. 

“And the trouble with a great 
deal of advertising,” he said, “is 
that it is written in the language 
of. the writer, rather than the 
reader. If I were a Greek and 
could not understand English, the 
message to me would have to be 
written in Greek. 

“Right here, I think, is a place 
where advertising men can well 
afford to stop for a long time . 
and do some hard studying. I 
remember back in wartime a cer- 
tain contract had to be written. 
It was studied by experts in Eng- 
lish, law and merchandising, with 
the object of making it perfect 
and not in the slightest degree 
misunderstood by anybody, and 
then it was submitted for final 
consideration to more legal ex- 
perts representing the Government 
and the company involved, There 
were six of them in all. No two 
agreed as to what the contract 
said. Now then, if six learned 
men placed different shades of 
meaning on a carefully drafted 
document, such as this, is there 
any wonder that people, as a 
whole, do not understand the in- 
ner meaning of an advertisement? 
People positively do not speak the 
same language. There can be 
shaded meanings put into such 
simple words as ‘Yes’ and ‘No’ and 
these can be worked along to a 
point that nobody knows what 
either word means. The obvious 
implication is that the fewer words 
an advertisement contains, the 
better it will be. This is also why 
pictures are so valuable. 

“I remember starting one time 
to put into effect certain hygienic 
ideas in a factory. After a long 
drawn-out experience, we obtained 
an acceptance for certain things 
and then, made bold by our suc- 
cess, we went so far as to try 
to encourage the factory people 
to use tooth brushes. Less than 
20 per cent had ever brushed their 
teeth and all the tooth-brush ad- 
vertisements in the world’ would 
not have a chance of a reception 
there. We got the idea across, 
however, by showing pictures be- 
fore and after taking and it was 
(Continued on page 168) 
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ROM 1920 to 1925 Census fig- 

ures reveal a gain of population 

in New York’s 50-mile subur- 
ban territory of 438,470. Almost 
double the net total increase in all 
of New York City! Advertisers who 
follow increase of population for 
imcrease of sales are making the 
most of their exceptional opportun- 
ity in The Golden Suburbs. 
Day after day this increasing num- 
ber of residents of The Golden Sub- 
urbs flock to New York. They in- 
clude the most valued customers of 
New York’s retail stores and the best 
customers of manufacturers whose 
products New York merchants sell. 


Day after day these same residents 
provision their homes locally—place 
large orders with local groceries and 
drug stores—become steady quan- 
tity-customers of national advertisers 
who sell through local groceries and 
drug stores. 

Unquestionably, to sell the increas- 
ing number of suburban dwellers 
you must advertise in the newspaper 
that reaches the most homes there 
—and shows the largest increases. 


Where Circulation Counts 


In the 50-mile suburban t 

alone, the Sunday New Y 
American has a circulation 
283,807—more than all three ot 
standard Sunday newspapers o 
bined—more than all New Y 
ong weekday morning 1 





papers more 

New York standard evening 1 
Papers combined. Its suburban « 
erage is unrivalled—shows re; 

and tremendous increases. Dw 
the past 412 years the Sunday 

York American has gained over 
times more circulation in 


The Golden Suburbs. 
Everywhere in and around 
York, the Sunday New York Ame 
can dominates. Of its 1,120, 
circulation, 772,747 are in Met 
politan New York—40 per cent 
the total circulation of all four s 
dard Sunday newspapers. The 
est metropolitan circulation of 
standard newspaper in Americ 
morning, evening or Sunday. 
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letter writers. 


of other sciences. 


nowhere ? 


gist. 
submit that maybe 
conceivable 


nature 
creatures with an instinctive work- 


their 
artificial laws. 


one 


sure, 
not only did he achieve the object 


Are There Too Many Rules for 
Letter Writers? 


he Over-Observance of “How to Write” Rules May Defeat the Very 
Purpose Which Inspires Such Care 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, 


H” NDREDS and perhaps thou- 
sands of rules have been laid 
down for the guidance of sales 
These rules deal 
with psychology and any number 
Yet, in the final 
analysis, is it perhaps possible that 
» road thus adorned contains so 
many well-meant guide posts that 
the traveler grows bewildered and 
tramps around in a circle, arriving 
Would one, lone, plain- 
worded direction-finder may- 
hap serve all practical purposes? 

It may be so. Profound indeed 
is my respect for the psycholo- 
With reluctant humility I 
it is barely 


that in their re- 


searches they might have over- 


looked or at least given insuf- 
ficent emphasis to one point: That 
itself endows all human 


ing psychology which well serves 
needs in the absence of 


[ have in mind, for example, 
letter writer who set out to 
sell an idea to a given prospect. 
That was fifteen years ago, to be 
yet even in that remote age 


aimed at in his campaign but the 
prospect was so thoroughly im- 
pressed by the letters that these 
have been preserved intact, to be 
referred to time and again. They 
in existence today and the ad- 


dressee values them beyond any 


linary price. I shall quote from 
which is especially interesting 
that the writer composed it 
ithout consciously following any 
the methods ordinarily ad- 
cated. Here it is: 


ioky Tiddy Widdums: 

‘h, the postman was so good to me 

fay. He brought me three of your 

ing letters and I have read them 

four times. How you filled me with 
69 


Hughes, 


* clearly 


Wolff & Co. 


happiness! I could almost feel your 
dear presence next to me as I held the 
blessed sheets that your own angel fin- 
gers had touched. Right now have 
them all folded right up close to my 
heart—my heart which beats only for 
you and will be yours, yours, yours for 
all eternity. Why can’t I be next: to 
you now, looking into those wonderful 
blue eyes that— 


But know what I mean. 


Those letters usually bring the 
desired response. Now, suppose 
that the writer, instead of setting 
down his words as they tumbled 
out of his brain, had decided to 
compose a really scientific sales 
missive. He might have reasoned 
something like this: “I shall time 
my letters one week apart, post- 
ing them to arrive on Wednesday 
when the recipient’s early-week 
accumulation of mail will have 
been disposed of. I shall keep 
them short, because people won't 
read a lot of words. I shall open 
my letters with an_ interest- 
arouser, lead on to desire, then 
create the determination for own- 
ership and close with a hurry-up 
clincher.” In that case the letter 
might have read somewhat after 
this style: 

Dear Friend: 

Have you ever considered the lonely 
existence of the unmarried female? 
Have you never longed for a home of 
your own, a husband to meet at the gate 
during the purple summer twilights, the 
baby to snuggie to your breast while 
you murmured softly to yourself, ‘It 
looks just like him?’ 

You may have all these now. My 
special offer, laid at this time before 
you exclusively, will not only make all 
these joys your very own, but will pro- 
vide a steady income for you and your 
offspring during my entire life. And 
not one penny of cost to you! 

Many indeed are those young ladies 
who would jump at this offer of mine. 
In fact, I am revealing no secret in dis- 
closing to you that several have rather 
indicated their willingness to 
accept it without further parley. After 
reading the enclosed testimonials from 
two former users, can you blame them? 

In justice to myself, therefore, I am 


you 
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led to t that your favorable 
reply should reach me before noon on 
the sixteenth. Do not delay longer. 
With a stroke of your pen you can in- 
sure your happiness for life. Sign the 
enclosed card. Do it now. 

The parallel is forced, yes; and 
the comparison is a bit unfair 
in a number of ways. But it 
does serve one immensely impor- 
tant purpose—it highlights, like a 
cameo of marble on black velvet, 
the great truth that man enjoys 
an inborn ability to influence his 
fellows instinctively, and that the 
over-observance of “how to write” 
rules may defeat its own object. 

When I was sales manager for 
a large national advertiser, one of 
the house’s leading salesmen— 
and, all things considered, perhaps 
the best—had so little schooling 
that he misspelled some words of 
four and five letters ; he recognized 
the existence of the comma but all 
other punctuation he considered 
extinct. This chap used to com- 
pose letters to be sent to his cus- 
tomers and prospects; these ef- 
forts he would submit to me for 
correction and improvement. And 





they needed improvement—accord- 


ing to the rules. They were long, 
verbose, ungrammatical, ill-com- 
posed. The first time or two I 
did dress them up according to the 
book. Then, by error, our letter 
processing department got hold of 
his original copy for the third 
letter and sent it out with all its 
piteous crudities. How that punk 
letter did pull sales! 

That cured me. Thereafter I 
ignored my itch to revise, mailing 
his letters just as he prepared 
them. They kept on pulling. I 
know why—because in every word 
and line they breathed an un- 
studied sincerity. They were the 
man himself talking. There was 
none of that city-slicker at- 
mosphere about them to make 
them appear stiff-backed and 
company-mannered like most of 
the other letters which the recip- 
ients opened. 

For a quarter of a century now 
I have been an advertising man. 
In that time I have written reams 
of sales letters. It may be not 
unfair to state that I read assid- 
uously as much psychology as do 
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many others. I réalize its worth 
when properly utilized. Yet when 
I sit down to compose a letter in- 
tended to sell merchandise I do 
just three things. 

First, I turn over in my mind 
why I wouldn’t buy that particular 
article if I were the prospective 
purchaser. Having mai tre 
tailer and a road salesman I can 
think up lots of adverse reasons, 
As I do this there forms in my 
mind a picture of myself selling 
the goods to the man right in his 
own store. As fast as he brings 
up an argument I knock it down. 
By the time I have sold him I have 
sold myself and my fingers are 
twitching to write. 

Then I grab a pen and start. | 
don’t have to think what I am 
going to say. The only trouble 
is that my fingers won't fly over 
the paper fast enough to keep up 
with my tumultuous thoughts. The 
letter writes itself without any 
help from me except mechanical 
inscription. After a while I have 
said all I wanted to say. Right 
then and there I pitch the sheets 
over to my _ hieroglyphic-reading 
stenographer to be typed for pres- 
entation to the advertiser. 

Not that it is actually submitted 
in that form. I do edit a bit, 
avoiding a duplication of words, 
correcting an omission, clarify- 
ing a sentence. But when the ma- 
terial is on our beautiful submis- 
sion-sheets I haven’t the heart to 
mutilate it as would be necessary 
were I to dress it in evening 
clothes; and if I saw it on com- 
mon scratch paper the temptation 
might be too strong. 

What I don’t do is to rewrite. 
In reading these letters coldly 
after the sales fervor has passed 
there is always the urge to con- 
dense or amplify, to orate, to turn 
a fine phrase. Chance after chance 
presents itself to perpetrate a 
more rotund and mouth-filling 
sentence, to add clincher argu- 
ments, to superimpose little clever 
“free and easy” after-thoughts. 
And there, I believe, we have the 
reason why good copy is Delilahed 
in conference and shorn of its 
strength. But I have spoiled too 
many good letters by succumbing 
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to the impulse for collaborating 
with myself. Never again! 

If the letter as a whole doesn’t 
seem right I crumple it up and 
chuck it into the waste basket. I 
cast the whole matter out of my 
mind and go to something else, and 
later on or the next day I go at 
the task afresh, starting at the 
very beginning—the reasons why 
I as a purchaser wouldn’t buy the 
article. Yet—sad to relate—this 
doesn’t always yield me the impet- 
uous surge which I experienced 
the first time. So I’ve learned to 
go through the preliminary imag- 
inary tussle leisurely, taking as 
much time as may be required to 
work me up to fever heat. And 
then—how that old pen does zip 
over the paper! 

Maybe my letters wouldn’t pass 
a rule-bound censor. But some 
of them do bring orders. So for 
the poor dub like myself who 
wants a fairly good simple rule 
I should say this might do: Make 
up your mind what you want to 
say (disregarding entirely how it 
is to be said); when your im- 
patience to sell simply won't let 
you wait any longer start writing ; 
the moment the writing ceases to 
gush—the moment you have to 
stop and pump it out—scribble 
“Yours truly,” and toss it over to 
the girl. 


Don’t believe me. Just try it. 


Dayton Banks Appoint Edwin 
Bird Wilson 


The City National Bank and the City 
Trust and Savings Bank, Dayton, Ohio, 
have appointed Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 


their advertising accounts. 


White Rock Net Income 
Increases 


The White Rock Mineral Spring 
Company, New York, reports a net in- 
come, after charges, of $215,313 in the 
first quarter of 1927, against $175,644 
for the corresponding period last year. 


C. A. Brockaway Leaves 
Experimenter Magazines 


C. A. Brockaway has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the periodicals pub- 
lished by the Experimenter Publishing 
Company, New York. 
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Springing the Catch on the 
“Mousetrap” Epigram 


CommerctaL Puoto Service Co., 
Detroit, Apr. 29, 1927 
Edtor of Printers’ Inx: 

This letter is prompted by the i: 
about the “Better Mouse Trap,” on 1 
93 of Printers’ Inx for April 28. 

There has been so much intere 
among business and advertising n 
as well as others about the quota 
attributed to Emerson by Elbert H 
bard, that when I was requested 
w. 5. Cameron to write about my 
periences as secretary to Elbert H 
bard, I told the inside story of 
matter in my series of articles, wh 
recently appeared in the Dearborn 
dependent. 

am quoting this part of the artic! 
because especially included it in 
series to clear up this question for 
time. So maybe for the benefit of Miss 
Bick and everyone, you will want 
use it. Here it is: 

Elbert Hubbard used to say: “When 
you want to say something and don't 
want to take the responsibility for it 
yourself, blame it on a dead man. Ile 
can’t deny it!” ‘ 

The most noteworthy instance where 
he applied this was in connection with 
the famous mousetrap epigram which 
he attributed to Emerson. 

Here is the saying, still 
quoted: 

“If a man can write a better hook, 
preach a better sermon or make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, though he 
build his house in the woods the world 
will make a beaten path to his door.” 

However, as if to set himself right 
with Emerson before joining him in his 
“Little Journey to the Home of 
Jehovah,” Elbert Hubbard said: 

“Ralph Waldo Emerson never wrote 
that mousetrap crack-out-of-the-box. 

“That was a mousetrap that caught a 
lot of literary mice on orpbic cheese. 

“One thing, trivial, of course, and not 
worth mentioning and that is why | 
write it down, is that the mousetrap 
guff isn’t true. 

“No one will make a path to your 
door nowadays, no matter how govd 
your mousetraps are, unless you adver 
tise them widely and extensively and 
arrange to have a free lunch at the 
mousetrap factory, with automobiles to 
meet ‘all visitors at the railroad station 

“Good mousetrap factories have con 
crete walks and luring flower beds along 
the way, where hollyhocks grow lush 
and lusty. The men who have made 
the best mousetraps the world has ever 
seen have usually languished in garrets 
or were forgotten in the sylvan dales— 
the tall uncut, showing not a footprint, 
surrounding them on every side.” 

J. BeckMAN 


widely 


S. S. Kresge Company Adds 
Six New Stores 


The S. S. Kresge Company reports 
the opening of six additional stores, c«u- 
sisting of four of the 5c and 10c tvpe 
and two of the 25c¢ to $1 type. This 
makes a total of 388 stores in operation 
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Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 





Number Thirteen Issued from No. 8 West 40th Street, New York 





Rocking Chair Advertising 
Pa L. Couns tells a story about Irvin Cobb 


and an old southern darky that is no fish story, 
though it has to do with that piscatorial pastime. 
One morning after a hard rainstorm Cobb was walking 
along a road in southern Georgia when he came upon an 
old negro, Henry by name, who was sitting in an easy 
chair by his kitchen door, fishing in a puddle of water. 
‘Henry, you old fool,’’ said Cobb, ‘“‘what are you do- 
ing there?"’ : 
‘Boss,’ said Henry, “‘I'se jes’ fishin’ a little." 
‘Well, don’t you know there are no fish there?"’ de- 
manded Cobb. 
‘Yes, suh,"’ said Henry, ‘‘I knows dat but dis yere 
place is so handy!"’ 
§ § § 


The handiness of places and the handiness of methods 
and the handiness of mediums is responsible for much 
waste in advertising. It is this handiness that creates what 
might be termed ‘‘rocking chair advertising.’ 

It takes energy to hunt out markets and carry the pro- 
duct to them. 

It takes nerve to turn one’s back on the easy, conven- 
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tional methods and develop a marketing method par- 
ticularly suited to the product or the proposition one has 
to sell. 

It sometimes takes resolution amounting almost to 
courage to recommend appropriate mediums, without 
reference to commissions. 

But it is this kind of advertising that produces results. 


Products that Talk 


very product of quality has personality—distinctive 
E characteristics which individualize it. And yet the 
personality of many products is never really known. 

Too often the homely but vital facts which every buyer 
wants to know about a product remain in the sales de- 
partment of the manufacturer as ‘‘things which wouldn't 
interest the public.” 

Making products ‘‘talk’’—telling the public ‘those 
things that wouldn't interest it’’ has been our business 
for years. 

Automobile accessories, vacuum cleaners, electric re- 
frigerators, hotels, pumps, meters, brass products, steam- 
ship lines, are a few of those products and services which 
we have personalized to their publics. 

We have a bulletin entitled, “If Your Product Could 
Talk,’’ which we will gladly send to any interested ex- 
ecutive on request. 


The Nature of Progress 


- ost advances in practical, affairs are made by those 

M who have the courage to attempt what others 
with good reason think unattainable. When such at- 
tempts have succeeded, the world simply revises its classi- 
fication of things attainable and unattainable, and makes 
a fresh start.’’—Castle. 
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A New Way of Living 


n October first next, certain New York families 

will acquire the address: 763 Fifth Avenue, at 59th 
Street. They will live in residence-apartments, propor- 
tioned to private-house luxury and ‘furnished with 
their own treasures. Some will live high in a soaring 
tower, far above the welter of the streets, commanding 
this whole metropolitan empire—north, east, south 
and west .. . Sherry domestics will care for their 
apartments. Sherry food will be served in their dining- 
rooms. Sherry butlers will become their butlers, Sherry 
valets and ladies’-maids their personal attendants . . 
What an ideal scheme of things! One is free to stay or flit 
—Europe, Palm Beach, Long Island. Yet one’s perfect 
household goes on forever . . . There are economic ad- 
vantages, too. No permanent staff to maintain. No ser- 
vice-quarter rent to pay. Seven rooms supplant twice the 
number . . . The Sherry-Netherland is a tower of resi- 
dence-apartments with Sherry setvice. It is more than a 
place to live; it is a way of living. Occupancy, October 
first. For rates and information, apply to the renting 
office. Sherry-Nethefland Corporation, William C. War- 
ren, renting manager; telephone, Regent 7272. 


Gi 


So runs the copy for the first magazine advertisement 
for The Sherry-Netherland, newest Lillibridge client. A 
new way of living, offered in 187 words. 


The Scientific Approach 


i best authorities are agreed that the first step to- 
ward advertising should always be to determine the 
facts and to isolate the problems. 
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Sometimes the facts exist in the experience of the ac- 
count executives and the clients. 

Sometimes, the facts must be dug out. 

More often, they come from both sources. 

The Lillibridge method differs only in that it goes 
deeper, and with more scientific exactness. 

Therefore, no research department, as such, is main- 
tained. 

Preliminary and high-spot surveys are made by Lilli- 
bridge executives themselves. 

Exhaustive surveys are made through selected outside 
affiliations. 

These surveys are continued until the following six 
questions can be answered with knowledge and proof: 

1. What are we selling? (Facts about the product, its performance, 
its uses, its benefits.) 

2. Whom are we selling? (Facts about the consumers.) 

3. Where are we selling? (Facts about the markets.) 

4. How much should we sell? (Facts on which to base quotas or 
objectives.) 

5. What are we selling against? (Facts about the resistances.) 

6. How are we selling? (Facts as to how the sale must be accom- 
plished.) 

Scientific marketing is not a matter of slide rules and 
decimal points; it is a habit of mind, a method of work- 
ing, based on an appreciation of the value of facts and 
the common sense to get them without getting lost in 


the mechanics of the getting. 
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RAY D. LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 





Advertising 
NO. 8 WEST 40TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 
Telephone: Longacre 4000 
Established in 1899 
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Oil Heating Institute to Advertise 
for Public Confidence 


Manufacturers of Oil Heating Equipment Take Concerted Action in an 
Educational Campaign 


si HERE has been in existence 
for something like four years 
an organization called the Ameri- 
can Oil Burner Association, com- 
prising manufacturers of oil 
heating equipment, oil and tanks; 
distributors; engineers and others 
connected with the industry. It is 
already a sizable industry, with 
a capital investment of over $40,- 
Ww0,000; the value of last year’s 
vutput in wholesale figures ran 
over $65,000,000. The potential 
market is the 15,923,000 wired 
houses in the country, only 500,000 

f which have so far _ been 
equipped with oil heaters, Among 
the advertising leaders in the field 
are such concerns 
as “Oil-O-Matic,” 
“Kleen-Heet,” “No- 
kol,” “Socony,” 
May Oj Burner 
Corp ration, Elec- 
trol, Inc., and 
others. The indus- 
try is about eleven 
years old. 

\t the associa- 
tion’s annual con- 
vention in Buffalo 
last month, the 
American Oil 
Burner Association 
formed a_ subsidi- 
ary the Oil Heat- 
ing Institute, an 
organization created for the ex- 
press purpose of educating the 
public on, and helping it with 
doniestic heating problems. Lionel 
T. lacobs, president of Fess Oil 
Burners of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
is president of the Oil Heating 
Institute. Associated with Mr. 
Jacobs is an advisory council of 
nine men, all prominently connected 
with the industry and located at 
various points ~ throughout the 
United States.- Leod D. Becker, 
New York, is secretary. 

I: the selection of a new name, 
the phrase “oil burner” has been 
replaced by “oil heating.” The 
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THIS EMBLEM WILL ACT AS A TIE- 

UP BETWEEN THE WORK OF THE 

INSTITUTE AND THE DAILY ACTIVI- 
TIES OF ITS MEMBERS 


old name emphasized only the 
primary office or function of the 
equipment—that is, burning oil, 
whereas the new name is more 
accurately descriptive of the larger 
or real purpose of burning oil— 
that is—heating. 

The Oil Heating Institute, 
through its board of directors, has 
drafted an educational campaign 
of substantial proportions. Of 
principal interest to readers of 
Printers’ INK is the advertising 
campaign, which has been laid out 
on the basis of one year and in- 
cludes a number of publications 
in the general consumer field, such 
as newspapers, national weeklies 
and monthlies, 
class, business and 
women’s periodi- 
cals, and dealer 
magazines. The ad- 
vertising starts 
with June issues. 
All magazine space 
will be page size. 

One of the first 
acts of the new 
association was the 
adoption of an em- 
blem, which will be 
prominently fea- 
tured in the ad- 
vertising. This em- 
blem is in the shape 
of a device with a 
sunburst center, cut out white 
against a halftone background, 
two circles around the sunburst 
containing the words, “Oil Heat- 
ing Institute.” Under the sun- 
burst in a lighter panel against the 
darker background is the slogan, 
“Oil Heating. As Benevolent As 
Sunshine.” 

An important feature of the ad- 
vertising campaign will be to 
make this emblem the symbol of 
satisfactory oil heating service. 
The first advertisement in con- 
sumer mediums will display the 
emblem very prominently with this 
explanatory note. 
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This is the emblem of the Orr Hear- 
ING INSTITUTE. 


It is the symbol of satisfactory pub- 
lic service in oil heating. Only the 
manufacturers who are members of the 
Oil Heating Institute are permitted to 
use it. 

These manufacturers have earned their 
membership through the enthusiasm of 
thousands of home owners whom they 
have provided with efficient and depend- 
able oil heating. 

This symbol protects you, and it will 
be protected, on your behalf, by the Oil 
Heating Institute. 


The advertisement then pro- 
ceeds to explain the purposes and 
activities of the Institute. In 
order to give the public a full 
and accurate understanding of the 
many benefits of oil heating, the 
copy explains, the Oil Heating 
Institute was founded. Manu- 
facturer-members will serve the 
public not only in providing equip- 
ment but in assuring permanent 
satisfaction with it. Further, that 
the Institute has been organized 
not for profit but for unbiased 
research and as a national clear- 
ing house for accurate and valu- 
able information of benefit to the 
Work- 


industry and to the public. 
ing with the Institute will be com- 


bustion and other engineers of 
note and specialists in the design 
of oil heating devices and in the 
requirements of the best kind of 
oil heating. Associate members 
will include leading oil companies, 
manufacturers of electrical de- 
vices and automatic control equip- 
ment. A coupon, addressed to 
the Oil Heating Institute, offers 
a “non-technical 80-page book” 
for 10 cents, “entitled, ‘Oil Heat- 
ing, the Modern Miracle of Com- 
fort’ containing instructions on 
how to properly select oil heat- 
ing equipment.” 

This advertising and educational 
program, it, is expected, will do 
much to improve a situation that 
is not at all unusual whenever 
a new way of performing an es- 
tablished function in the business 
of living is presented to the pub- 
lic. For one of the chief obstacles 
to its adoption is the opposition 
of old or present methods. 

The use of paid advertising to 
correct public misunderstanding 
and pull the teeth of false propa- 
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ganda is the simple and obvious 
expedient. The change of name 
from “oil burner” to “oil heat- 
ing,” and the slogan, “as he- 
nevolent as sunshine,” it is cx- 
pected, when circulated widely 
and persistently, will effectively 
remove two public misconceptions. 

Merchandising in the household 
specialty field is making history 
so fast that it is no longer pos- 
sible to keep the various subdivi- 
sions of the subject under one 
tent. Almost of chief importance 
to manufacturers of oil heating 
equipment is the matter of finding 
out what class of dealers will 
best be able to sell oil heating 
systems, install them and service 
them. Manufacturers now in the 
field have worked this out with 
more or less satisfaction. One of 
the larger manufacturers, whose 
distribution is probably more na- 
tional in scope than some of the 
others, has built up over a period 
of seven years an organization of 
something like 1,600 dealers. Most 
of them are specialty organiza- 
tions and electrical retailers with 
specialty departments. At the 
start, plumbers and heating con- 
tractors were much sought after, 
or, to be more exact, anybody 
was sought after who could be 
persuaded to buy an outfit even 
though he bought it for his own 
use. In some localities, notably 
Philadelphia, the merchandising 
department of the local electric 
lighting company has been a very 
successful distributor. 

A great many factors enter into 
an installation. The cost to the 
consumer of an average installa- 
tion, where the furnace, piping 
and radiators are already in the 
house, would be around. $800, 
Roughly speaking, about half of 
this figure, perhaps a little more, is 
for labor and accessories supplied 
by the local dealer or contractor, 
the manufacturer's share being 
a little less than half From this 
it is clear that the local repre- 
sentative of the manufacturer 
must have sufficient financial re- 
sources to carry on. Financing the 
house-owner on an easy payment 
plan is almost always necessa‘y. 
Financing the dealer’s purchases 
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more of this merchandise is sold thru 
the furniture and homefurnishings outlet. 


GLASSWARE 


A department in a Furniture Record * reader's 
CHINA— | FS that tells its own story. More a) 


OMING home to get acquainted 
with my family” read a telegram 
recently received from one of our editors. 
§For you are apt to find a Furniture Record 
editorial man most anywhere there is some- 
thing of interest or importance to the 
furniture and homefurnishings trade. Old 
advertisers accept the resultant reader- 
interest as matter-of-course; new advertisers 
find it out-of-the-ordinary. Let us tell you 
more about this trade we serve. 


FURN ITURE RECORD 


zine of Better Merchandising 
“Name on “= lome Furnishing Merchants 


request. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





For More Than 26 “Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade 


Bc 
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from the manufacturer also enters 
into the picture. 

There are also many problems 
of selling and servicing where the 
Oil Heating Institute, acting as 
a clearing house for its manu- 
facturer-members, will be able to 
help. Household specialty selling 
is a highly specialized field. Many 
dealers have had neither opportu- 
nity mor experience. Plumbers, 
hardware merchants, department 
stores, coal and ice dealers and 
electrical shops have had little 
training in house-to-house can- 
vassing. The merchandising de- 
partments of central stations and 
specialty organizations handling 
household equipment, like wash- 
ing machines and vacuum cleaners, 
are, many of them, well trained 
in outside selling. Such concerns 
are also well qualified to make 
installations and to render service. 
The plumber is especially well 
qualified for insiallation work, but 
has proved to be an indifferent 
servicer. The coal dealer is ex- 
pert on heating problems, but is 
a better order-taker than a go- 
getter, while he would have every- 
thing to learn in making installa- 
tions and rendering ~ service. 
Financial responsibility would dis- 
qualify many dealers who might 
qualify on the score of selling 
ability and facilities for making 
installations and rendering con- 
tinuous service. 

These sketchy references will 
suggest the necessity felt by those 
interested in the work of the Oil 
Heating Institute for a construc- 
tive program of dealer selection 
and education. 


Cleveland Agency Adds 
to Staff 


C. S. McCracken, formerly editor of 
the “Monthly Business Review” of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, has 
joined the sales and market research 
staff of The John S. King Company, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. 


Becomes USL Battery 
Corporation 


The U.S. Light & Heat Corporation, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y .» manufacturer of 
USL | storage Ah, arc welding 
equipment, etc., is now known as the 
USL Battery Corporation. 
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Selecting an Advertising 
Agency 


Western Union TELEGRAM 
Cuicaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

About a year ago you published an 
article written by a high officer of some 
concern who stated his experiences he 
ce an agency. He told about the 
number of them that made speeches to 
him. The ones that brought in cam. 
paigns all finished, the promises thai 
were made and then how he finally se- 
lected a man who didn’t make promis _ 
who wouldn’t spend any money, and \ 
asked for a service fee while he was 
studying the job, and how this man got 
the job because of the commonsense 
manner in which he went after it 
Could you tell us in what issue of 
Painters’ Ink this article appeared? 

Henri, Hurst & McDonair 


HAT I Like—And Don't 

Like—In Agency Solicita- 
tion,” which appeared on page 27 
in the April, 1926, issue of Print 
ERS’ INK MonrTHLY, is the article 
referred to. 

This article was written by the 
director of sales of one of the 
country’s foremost advertisers 
who devoted an entire year to 
learning things from representa 
tives of advertising agencies and 
publishers. 

During that time he was solic 
ited by seventy-two advertising 
agencies. The selection of an 
agency was made through a proc 
ess of elimination. 

Another article on selecting an 
advertising agency was written for 
Printers’ INK by C. P. Cushway. 
secretary and sales manager of the 
All American Radio Corporation 
Mr. Cushway describes his plan in 
detail and lists fifty questions that 
were asked the advertising agen- 
cies which were being considered 
“How We Selected an Advertis 
ing Agency” is the title of the 
article and it will be found on 
page 65 of the May 27, 1926, issue 
—|Ed. Printers’ INK. 


National Tea Company Sales 
Gain 

The National Tea Company reports 
sales for April, 1927, of $4,856,300, 
against $4,380,609 for April, 1926, an 
increase of 10.9 per cent. Sales for the 
four months of 1927, were $18,610,144 
against $17,739,049 for the first four 
months of 1926, an increase of 4.9 per 
cent. 
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1,254,000 pores 


In this great metropolitan market known as 
“The Booth Newspaper Area,” are 1,254,000 
people concentrated in eight important centers. 


This market represents the greater part of the 
buying power in Michigan outside of Detroit 
and is completely covered by The Booth News- 
papers with a net paid circulation of over 
260,000. 


The Booth Newspaper Area has all of the advan- 
tages of a metropolitan market yet it can be 
more economically cultivated than any other of 
equal size. 


Write for a copy of ‘The Michigan Market.” 


Grand Rapids Press SaginawNews Courier Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay City Times Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 
A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
THE BOOTH PUBLISHING co. 
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Purse-strings loosen when 
you touch soprano chords 











— the Seeker Sex — 


Sagacious advertisers, smart copy writers, 
should down many a glass “to the ladies.” 
For it is when soprano chords are touched 
that purse-strings loosen most readily. 

Shopping tirelessly, buying joyously, the 
Seeker Sex it is that rings cash registers 
most often. Let the advertiser but win U. S. 
wives, mothers, daughters, and he has found 
his Kingdom of Heaven. 


Win, woo 

Such winning is the advertiser’s job, but 
TIME gives him ample opportunity to woo.* 
Thoroughly a home-going magazine, it 
counts 15 regular subscribers to one news- 








* Answers to a recent questionnaire show 44.9% of TIME 
readers to be of the Seeker Sex. 


tGuaranteed for 1927, 135,000; average for first quarter 
138,000 plus. 
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There were 9,000 TIME subscribers in 1923; are guaranteed to 
be plus 135,000 in 1927. For these subscribers, TIME carries more 
advertising than any other national wétkly under a million in 
circulation. 





stand reader. Into more than 130,000 U. S. 
homes the mailman carries it each week. 
Concise, readable, all-embracing, it pleases 
women (men, too) by giving the reader a 
maximum of information for a minimum 
of effort on his part. 

Contemporary 

Pungent, keen-eyed, TIME calls most 
clearly to the woman who keeps her mind 
as contemporary as her bob, whose horizon 
is bounded by no back-porch. She is the 
woman who frowns on ceiling-lights to buy 
table-lamps, who eyes her gas stove and longs 
for an electric range. Reactionaries may 
lament her; advertisers, profiting, can only 
applaud. 

It is U. S. women who most keep 
currency in circulation. Reaching a selected 
group of these women at mass-irculation 
rates, TIME offers a “buy” that advertising 
men may well ponder. So many, indeed, 
pondering, have purchased, that TIME now 
carries more advertising than any other nat- 
ional weekly under a million in circulation. 

ROBERT L. JOHNSON Advertising Manager 


25 West 45th St., New York City 
Main Office: Penton Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


TIME 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
To Press Tuesday ¢ To Readers Friday 
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By centering its at- 
tentionontheComplete 
Home, inside and out— 


BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS has 
won the friendship of 
more than 900,000 
substantial American 
families— 


and has become 
essential in a thorough 
job of advertising to 
the American Home. 


HOMES 
ano GARDENS 


More than 900,000 better homes 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Advertising Offices 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
San Francisco Minneapolis 
St.Louis Kansas City 
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“Next in Line But Never Chosen” 


How Promotions Are Decided Upon—As Pictured by Some Current 
Advertisers 


By Laurence G. Sherman 


of The Aetna Fire Insurance Company 


JHEN the Committee on 
V Promotions meets, here is 
what happens—if we are to be- 
lieve the cheerless chirpings of the 
purveyors of massage creams, 


mouth washes, and scalp tonics. 
+ * * 


Sylvester Gonnick, founder and 
president of Gonnick’s Gimmicks, 
Inc., sat at the head of the direc- 
tors’ table, pursing his lips and 
pressing his finger tips together 
in the famous Gonnick attitude 
of mighty perturbation. The 
treasurer sat at his right hand; 
the secretary was on his left. 
Three of the four vice-presidents 
were already seated, and as the 
grandfather’s clock in the corner 
chimed three, the door opened and 
Lester Birdsong, vice-president in 
charge of sales, entered and took 
the remaining vacant chair. 

President Gonnick cleared his 
throat, took off his pince-nez and 
thoughtfully tapped his thumb nail 
with them. “Gentlemen,” he be- 
gan in his sonorous, beefy voice. 
“You all know that International 
Gadgets has hired Thompson 
away from us. I regard Thomp- 
son as the ablest sales manager we 
have ever had, and his leaving 
now, with the Chicago situation as 
it is, puts us in a mighty awkward 
i We can’t replace Thompson 
from the outside, even if that were 

r policy, which it is not. Pro- 

otions in the Gonnick organiza- 
on must come from inside. 

\Ve are facing a rather disturb- 
emergency. We. must appoint 


mpson’s successor immediate- 


Immediately.” Gonnick cleared 
throat impressively. “I will 
r what suggestions and recom- 
dations you have to make,” he 
‘luded, and with a magnificent 
sweep of his well-kept hand, he 
rched his glasses on the cele- 
ted Gonnick nose. 
he assembled officers looked at 
sii:dsong as the logical man to 
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make the initial recommendations. 
That worthy official examined his 
fingernails a moment. “Well,” he 
began, “I’ve got two possibilities : 
Herm Johnson and Frank Larkin. 
Johnson has been with us eighteen 
years. He was in the production 
department eight years, in the 
Purchasing Department six years, 
and then he came to the Sales De- 
partment. I might say that for 
the last two years he has been 
virtually Assistant Sales Manager 
without the formal title. He’s my 
first choice. 

“Larkin isn’t so well grounded 
in the purchasing and production 
ends, but he’s a diplomat and go- 
getter, and the Advertising Depart- 
ment takes a lot of stock in his 
reactions. He is liked by the job- 
bing trade, too. Of course, I 
prefer Herm Johnson—” 

“Johnson’s out,” broke in the 
treasurer, brusquely. “He's all you 
say, and would make an ideal man 
for the job, but he’s impossible. 
He’s reeking with Comedones.” 

“Comedones?” gasped President 
Gonnick. “Faugh!” and he made 
a two-handed gesture as of one 
who shuts out a hideous spectacle. 

There was a pause of fully ten 
seconds. Then Birdsong shrugged 
his shoulders sadly. “I ‘suppose 
that lets him out,” he admitted. 
“Confound it, anyway. Well— 
that leaves Larkin.” 

“Larkin?” repeated the secre- 
tary. “Larkin? Heavens, man— 
he’s worse than Johnson! Even 
his best friends won't tell him of 
his insidious affliction. Count him 
out—absolutely.” 

Birdsong sighed deeply. “It 
can’t be helped,” he said despon- 
dently. “Both these men are 
crackerjacks, and worth their 
weight in gold to this organization. 
But—” his pause was eloquently 
punctuated by a gesture of re- 
pugnance. 

President the 


Gonnick swept 
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table with a steely glance. “Prom- 
ising beginning,” he snapped. 
“Comedones and Halitosis right in 
the very heart of the organization. 
Who else is in line for this job?” 

The third vice-president spoke 
up hopefully. “Young Bradbury, 
in the Foreign Department,” he 
pronounced with cocksure confi- 
dence. “Brad is as smart as a 
whip, his face is as clear as a— 
as a—May morning, and I happen 
to know that he always carries a 
box of Sweet Evening Breeze 
Pastilles in his pocket. He knows 
the business from A to Z, espe- 
cially the foreign trade. I’ve 


n— 

“Shush!” harshly interrupted 
the second vice-president. “Brad- 
bury’s the biggest joke of the lot. 
Only last week I passed by his 
desk, and,” lowering his voice 
dramatically and glancing about 
for possible eavesdroppers—“I 
counted at least a dozen dandruff 
specks on his coat collar!” His 
eyes glittered balefully as he 
hissed this damning denunciation. 
The other officers drew back from 
him in consternation. 

“Oh, no!” protested Birdsong, 
involuntarily. “It can’t be true!” 

“T tell you it is true! I saw it 
myself!” insisted the second vice- 
president. “And he wears old- 
fashioned one-piece cuff links!” 

There was an awkward pause, 
as though someone had made a 
frightful breach in the etiquette 
of the occasion. “Well, well, gen- 
tlemen!” boomed President Gon- 
nick, waving to silence, the trea- 
surer, upon whose pallid lips was 
trembling a scathing pronounce- 
ment. “Well, well! It seems that 
we have a pretty scurvy lot of 
managerial timber in our organ- 
ization. Isn’t there anybody in 
Gonnick’s Gimmicks fit for this 
position ?” 

Inquiring looks passed back and 
forth across the table. “I’m 
stumped,” confessed Birdsong, 
finally. “Everyone I know has 
Halitosis or Bromidrosis, or fat, 
wet hands, or something else that 
puts him out of the running. 
Brubaker might do, but he’s got a 
terrible case of Gollymosis.” 

“Gollymosis?” queried the trea- 
surer. 
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“Yes—a profanity complex,” ex- 
plained Birdsong. “Cusses a blue 
streak from dawn to dark. Charley 
Atkins has Verbosis. Talks too 
much. Steve Collins is a con- 
firmed victim of Bulldosis—brow- 
beats the help within an inch of 
their lives. God knows who else 
to suggest. Old Dunc Scott might 
do if he weren’t almost dead from 
Vermilionosis. His nose knows 


too well where to get the Real. 


Pre-War Stuff—straight from the 
Government wood alcohol dis- 
tilleries. And that’s the end of 
my rope,” he concluded, running 
his fingers through his hair in 
baffled perplexity. 

President Gonnick slapped the 
table. “Enough, gentlemen,” he 


snapped, pushing back his chair. 
“T’'ll look into this myself. That's 
all—and thank you.” 

*'* * 


Four weeks later, after an ex- 
haustive and minute study of the 
personal points of every member 
in his vast organization, President 
Gonnick reeled into his private 
office, wan and spent, but with the 
light of triumph in his eyes. And 
the following Monday morning, 
Galahad Ginsberg, the rosy- 
cheeked youth who ran the en- 
velope slitter in the mail room, 
began his administration as sales 
manager of Gonnick’s Gimmicks, 
Incorporated. 


C. A. Morden Retires from 
Portland “Oregonian” 


Charles A. Morden, general manager 
of the Portland Oregonian, has retired 
after nearly fifty years of active service 
with that paper. He is succeeded by 
O. L. Price, a director of the Oregonian 
Publishing Company. Mr. Morden will 
continue as a director on the board of 
governors. 


Lumber Account to 
Seattle Agency 


The Elliott Bay Mill Company, lumber 
manufacturer with headquarters at 
Seattle, has appointed the W. V. Mackay 
Company, Seattle, as advertising counsel. 
Regional newspapers will be used. 


Joins Krichbaum-Liggett 
Agency 


George Fullerton has joined The 
Krichbaum-Liggett Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, as production man- 
ager. 








The be 
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Prospect List 





10-day 30-day go-day 


Warren Company Hepple & Sons Anchor Mfg. Co. 
Dodd Brothers Jackson Corp, Canby & Canby 
Jas. Foster Chesterton R. R. Utter 

A. Ball & Co. H. B. Ives 
Cunliffe, Ltd. 
P. C. Young 
Orcutt Sales Co 
Warner Eng. Co 
Hart & Cooper 
Holliday Corp 
A & R. Company 

















90-day prospect 











Every salesman, consciously or unconsciously, 
classifies his prospects. He may rate them as 10- 
day, 30-day or 90-day prospects, according to 
their possibilities or according to his ability to call 
upon them. 

The 90-day prospect is the neglected prospect. 
Yet, he is largest in numbers and his total busi- 
ness is desirable. He is the logical prospect for 
organized direct advertising sales effort. 

To a discussion of the 90-day prospect, we will 
bring, at your request, a breadth of experience and 
a specialized knowledge. 


=> <- 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb ganization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
mecium, for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy « Art - Engraving - Letterpress 

and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 











Increasing the Farmer’s Income by 
Utilizing Waste Products 


A Number of Research Bodies Are Reporting Progress in Showing How 
to Turn into Cash What Was Formerly Wasted on the Farm 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HE last Congress appropriated 
$50,000, available next July, to 
be used by the Bureau of Stand- 
ards in research and experimenta- 
tion in solving the problem of 
farm waste utilization. Several 
of the States have awakened to the 
importance of waste utilization, 
and the Iowa legislature has ap- 
propriated $50,000 for a labora- 
tory, which will be supplemented 
by another $50,000 to carry on 
chemical and engineering work to 
utilize the waste of Iowa’s princi- 
pal crops. Furthermore, many 
private companies are making 
progress in the same direction. 
The present effort and future 
plans give to a number of experi- 
ments and discoveries made within 
the last year or two, special and 
timely interest. Every waste 


product that is profitably utilized 


not only increases the farmers’ 
purchasing power and thus bene- 
fits the manufacturer, but it also 
requires new manufacturing proc- 
esses and creates new products to 
be advertised and distributed. 

For a number of years, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Standards have experi- 
mented in the utilization of -corn- 
stalks and other waste in the 
manufacture of paper and many 
different products. This gives 
added interest to the report of an 
engineering concern on the Dorner 
process of converting corn-stalks 
into chemical pulp. This enter- 
prise is being financed by a group 
of New York capitalists. 

Although the Government offi- 
cial referred to said that he con- 
sidered the process with some 
skepticism, according to the re- 
port of the engineers the highest 
grade of chemical pulp can be 
made from corn-stalks for much 
less than the same quality of pulp 
can be produced from wood or 
cotton. The process, it is claimed, 
will produce paper from corn- 


stalks on a commercial scale, 
which never before.has been pos- 
sible. If this is correct, it meaus 
that it is now possible to convert 
a waste material into abundant 
supplies of pulp for making paper, 
rayon, motion picture films, ex- 
plosives, celluloid, lacquers, arti- 
ficial leather, pyralin, and many 
other useful products. 

Another private enterprise, which 
is looked upon with more immedi 
ate favor by the official mentioned, 
is a project to manufacture rayon 
and other textiles from rice hulls. 
The Massasoit Manufacturing 
Company of Massachusetts has 
erected a plant at Lake Charles, 
La., and is reported to be com- 
mencing the manufacture of cellu- 
lose for the making of textiles, 
artificial eather, floor mops, 
clothes lines, phonograph needles, 
paper, radio receiver parts, smoke- 
less powder and other products 

For many years, the rice mills 
have burned the hulls as fuel and 
waste, and the manufacturing 
plant will have directly at hand an 
enormous supply of its raw prod- 
uct. The plant is built to utilize 
eventually 40,000,000 pounds oi 
hulls per year. 

RUNNING A FORD ON CORN-STARCH 

Lately, there has been a great 
deal of discussion regarding syn 
thetic gasoline and other motor 
fuels, and not long ago the ex- 
perts of the Bureau of Chemistry 
made some interesting experiments 
in utilizing dust for the purpose. 
They took an old Ford motor. 
mounted it on a wooden bed, and 
cranked it with an electric motor 
Into the cylinders they fed an ex- 
plosive air suspension of ordinary 
corn-starch, and the motor ran. 

Of course, the motor did not run 
perfectly; but the experiment 
demonstrated that the same power 
which blows grain mills to pieces 
when dust explosions occur in 
them can be made to run a gis 
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DEVELOPMENT 


There could be, of course, only 
one reason underlying an adver- 
tising agency record outstanding 
for average length of service 
to clients—constructive energy 
—development. Many accounts 
served by McJunkin Advertising 
Company today made their first 
venture in advertising under its 
guidance and have grown to po- 
sitions of dominating prestige. 


McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NO. LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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Hruggists 


that cost you 
absolutely noth Ng 


RUG TOPICS—present circulation is 52,796— 
(Average past 6 months sworn and proven by 
Post Office receipts). 

DRUG TOPICS advertising rates now in 
effect (rate card of September 1, 1923) are 
based on circulation of 43,256. 

DRUG TOPICS advertisers are therefore enjoying a de- 

livery of their advertising messages into 9,540 drug stores 

more than they are paying for. 

Considering the total number of drug stores in the United 

States and Canada in relation to total population, each 

druggist serves 2,100 people— 

These 9,540 druggists which DRUG TOPICS advertisers 

now reach without cost serve twenty million possible con- 

sumers of the advertisers product. 

DRUG TOPICS offers you the largest circulation ever 

achieved in the drug trade-—the lowest advertising rate per 

page per thousand stores ever available —and a record of 
performance and results for advertisers hitherto unknown 
in the trade paper service. 

If your product is now sold, or can be sold to, or through 

drug stores, you owe it to ‘yourself to investigate DRUG 

TOPICS Service. Our close contact and intimate knowledge 

of the drug trade are at your service—Write or ’phone. 


DRUG TOPICS 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


TOPICS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Also Publishers of Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics, Drug Trade News 

291 Broadway New York 

cs Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland 

~~ St. Louis San Francisco 
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Advertised Brands: 
el 

Is there consumer accep- a 
tance for your brand in the T 
smaller town market? it 

On which battery can the era 


dealer make the longest dusts 
profit, Willard or Smith's? 


Supposing he carries both, dy 











but that the consumer just he 
asks for a battery. Which ct 
will be sold? os 
bush 

In other words, if the pes 
smaller town dealer is on 
worth while selling, isn't ao 

7 “nov 

he worth supporting? = 
cult 

700,000 prosperous fam- nin 
ilies, all buying from prof 
smaller town dealers, read = 
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IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. Batavia, Illinois Ww. 
Chicago Office New York Office we 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager ion 
Bell — 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. mer 
entral 0937 Room 825 ss 
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engine. Since early last year, 
thousands of power explosions 
produced by dust have taken place 
in the cylinders of the motor, and 
ach explosion turned the motor 
over. At one time as many as 
twelve explosions occurred in suc- 
cession, and the possible outcome 
of further development was indi- 
cated by the report, which states: 

“The experiments with the dust 
engine have been so_ successful 
that those in the Bureau of Chem- 
istry who are conducting and ob- 
serving them believe that an in- 
ternal-combustion engine can be 
devised to run on the carbonaceous 
dusts that destroy mills and on 
dusts made of other vegetable ma- 
terials that would otherwise go to 
waste.” 

The Department of Agriculture 
is interested in the production of 
sed flax for the reason that it is 
one of the few crops produced in 
the country of which the require- 
ments exceed production. A re- 
cent report states that large users 
of linseed oil estimate that in the 
near future the industry will re- 
quire approximately 40,000,000 


bushels of flaxseed annually, if the 


present conditions of utilization 
continue. During the last three 
years this estimated requirement 
has exceeded the domestic produc- 
tion by an average of nearly 
18,000,000 bushels annually. 

The uses of flaxseed are well 
known, and its value to many in- 
dustries is increasing. The Agri- 
cultural Department has deter- 
mined that seed flax straw, 
formerly a waste product, can be 
profitably used in the manufacture 
of rugs and carpets; fibre board; 
insulating material, used for cold 
storage, refrigerator cars, ice- 
boxes and houses; upholstery tow, 
used for automobile upholstery, 
car seats and furniture, stable bed- 
ding; thatched roofs; forage and 
stock feed. Furthermore, the 
woody part of the straw may be 
used for fuel. 

= out two years ago, Dr. W. 

Skinner, assistant chief of the 
of 1u of Chemistry, announced 
that the production of furfural 
could be accomplished on a com- 
mercial scale at a cost of about six 
cents a pound. “The importance 
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of furfural production on a large 
scale is apparent,” he said, “when 
it is realized that such widely used 
articles as printing plates, phono- 
graph records, varnishes, pipe 
stems, cigarette holders, electrical 
instrument parts formerly made 
of hard rubber, buttons, binders 
for brushes, glue, and a hundred 
other kindred articles are now be- 
ing manufactured from synthetic 
resin compounds. These com- 
pounds are made with furfural.” 

Announcement of the first com- 
mercial plant for the production of 
furfural from corn-cobs was made 
at the same time, and since then 
its commercial production has 
been increased. Furthermore, the 
Bureau of Chemistry has discov- 
ered that furfural can be used suc- 
cessfully as a fuel in an automo- 
bile engine, although it cannot be 
used with the type of carburetor 
suited to gasoline, 


ARTIFICIAL LUMBER FROM CORN-COBS 


Now the Bureau of Chemistry is 
at work, not only to discover ad- 
ditional uses of furfural, but also 
further to utilize corn-cobs. The 
Iowa State College, for the last 
several years, has been investigat- 
ing not only the production of 
furfural from cobs, but also oxalic 
and acetic acids, wood alcohol, 
charcoal, activated char, pitch, tar, 
oils, cob flour, incense, punk, a 
plastic material, and fermentation 
products. Still another profitable 
utilization is promised by a patent 
covering the use of corn-cobs in 
the manufacture of a lumber sub- 
stitute where high tensile strength 
is not required which is described 
by an Agricultural Department 
report as follows: 

“The weight of the material ap- 
proximates that of light wood and 
may be shaped by woodworking 
tools the same as lumber. It is 
very desirable for making spools, 
and it is estimated that they can 
be produced more cheaply than 
similar spools from _ birchwood. 
This material is also adapted for a 
large number of other uses, such 
as picture frames and moldings, 
or it may be shaped with rolls to 
form a wallboard of the desired 
thickness and width. Professor 
Elton R. Darling of Milliken Uni- 
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versity, at Decatur, IIl., claims 
that the substitute for lumber 
which may be made from corn- 
cobs will withstand wear and tear 
as well as any hardwood and will 
withstand a pressure of 10,000 
pounds to the square inch. In 
making this wood substitute, the 
cob may also be made to yield 
other by-products, such as muci- 
lage, sugars and furfural.” 

Much work is being done to 
add to the productivity of the 
farms by furnishing cheap fertil- 
izers made from the by-products 
and wastes of other industries and 
sources. Recently, a new method 
of municipal garbage disposal by 
composting was worked out by the 
Bureau of Soils as a result of its 
studies of practices in this field, 
including disposal by reduction and 
conversion of refuse into grease 
and fertilizer. 

The same organization has also 
studied slaughterhouse and cannery 
wastes for the purpose of recom- 
mending that these by-products be 
conserved for use as fertilizer ma- 
terial wherever it is feasible. It 
already has been found possible to 


compost raw slaughterhouse offal 


from small establishments with 
certain chemical agents in such a 
way as to avoid fly-breeding and, 
at the same time, to conserve much 
of the fertilizing constituents. 
Another recent discovery in the 
fertilizer field promises the re- 
covery of potash from greensand, 
sometimes called marl, on a profit- 
able commercial basis. As a re- 
sult of the work of the Bureau of 
Soils, considerable improvement 
has been made in the methods for 
the recovery of potash and other 
by-products from the greensands 
of New Jersey and other Atlantic 
States. The new process does 
away with a costly and difficult 
furnace operation, and _ greatly 
simplifies and cheapens production. 
According to a recent report, im- 
portant industrial groups have 
under consideration a proposition 
to apply the new methods on a 
large commercial scale which 
offers prospects for the establish- 
ment of a potash industry based 
on the utilization of greensands. 
The work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry in utilizing the by- 
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products of the citrus industry js 
well known, and the research 
laboratory at Los Angeles mak 
considerable progress last year iy 
studies to determine the exac 
chemical differences between the 
oils made from California fruit 
and those made from Europea 
oranges and lemons. The result 
of the year’s investigation is ex. 
pected to show the relative value 
of the oils for certain uses, suck 
as the manufacture of ice cream; 
hard candies, cake icings, per- 
fumery and beverages. It is be. 
lieved that the research work nov 
under way by the Bureau will e- 
able California manufacturing 
concerns to utilize these oils from 
orange and lemon peel for all pur. 
poses for which the European oils 
are now used. 

According to a recent report, by 
means of an improved machine, 
developed during the last year, z 
least five pounds of oil can bk 
pressed from the peels of a ton of 
lemons. “One concern in Lo 
Angeles uses sixty tons of citrus 
fruit a day in making juice by 
means of a revolving burr-type 
machine. As citrus oils are worth 
approximately $2.50 a pound the 
extraction and utilization of the 
oil would mean an additional re- 
turn of $12.50 for each ton of 
cull fruit, or on the output of this 
one plant, a gross additional in- 
come of $750 a day. More work 
must be done to perfect the ma- 
chine, however, before it can bk 
commercially applied.” 


ENCOURAGING POMEGRANATE GROWTH 


The Los Angeles laboratory is 
also responsible for discoveries 
that are encouraging the growing 
of pomegranates, the production 
of which is increasing rapidly in 
California. This fruit must be 
carefully graded for the market, 
with the result that large quanti- 
ties of culls are available. Experi- 
mentally, a satisfactory concen- 
trated juice and jelly have been 
manufactured in the Los Angeles 
laboratory. One commercial con- 
cern is now producing juice from 
pomegranates, and may soon take 
up the manufacture of the product 
in concentrated form. Other con- 
cerns are considering the manu- 
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facture of both concentrated juice 
and jelly from the fruit. 

Recent reports also show that 
the Bureau of Chemistry is en- 
gaging in many interesting proj- 
ects for the utilization of waste 
throughout the farm field. Some- 
time ago the Bureau reported: the 
discovery of solvents for lignin 
and the possibility of its use as a 
varnish. “Lignin, for which no 
profitable use has yet been found, 
constitutes approximately 25 per 
cent of all cell tissues and the 
supply is practically unlimited. It 
is even more complex than coal 
tar, and when it has been as thor- 
oughly studied as has coal tar, it 
may have even wider uses.” 

Work is also being conducted 
by the Bureau looking to the uti- 
lization of peanut hulls. Until the 
present time, a report on the sub- 
ject states, the uses of peanut 
hulls have been entirely physical. 
They have not been used as raw 
materials in any chemical process. 

The discoveries mentioned are 
by no means all that have been 
made by the various Government 
organizations; but they serve to 
indicate the value of the work both 
to the farmer and to the manufac- 
turer. The value of present and 
future research and experimenta- 
tion in the same field cannot be 
accurately estimated, of course. 
Its possibilities are revealed, how- 
ever, by considering the value of 
certain products that were once 
considered worthless. For instance, 
not so many years ago all of the 
cottonseed produced in the coun- 
try was allowed to rot or was 
burned, whereas in 1925 nearly 
7,000,000 tons of cottonseed were 
produced by American farmers 
and sold at an average price which 
approximated $30 a ton. 


Appointed by Tileston & 
Hollingsworth 
Howard Wallingford has been ap 
pointed New England sales manager of 
the Tileston & Hollingsworth Company, 
Boston, paper manufacturer. 


New San Francisco Business 
Cc. C. Connolly, formerly with the 
Retail Grocers Advocate, San Francisco, 
has started an advertising business at 
that city. 


INK 
When All Salesmen Wil! 


Become Sales Managers 


Tue Wetcn Grape Juice Company 
ESTFIELD, N. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read the article “Wanted 
Salesmen Who Can Generate Their ( 
Enthusiasm,” in your issue of May 
Like Oliver Cabana, Jr., I am E: 
sonian’ to the extent of believing ‘“‘r 
ing great was ever achieved without en- 
thusiasm.” A salesman should be o/ 
naturally enthusiastic temperament, opti- 
mistic, not easily aaa. 

Nevertheless the time will never c 
when salesmen do not require encourag 
ment and inspiration; when it does 
salesmen will become sales managers 

Tue Wetcu Grape Juice Company 

A. E. Putuips, 
Vice-president 


H. S. Lines Elected Vice- 
President of Butterick Co. 


H. S. Lines, formerly promotion man- 
ager of the Butterick Company, New 
York, has been elected vice-president and 
sales manager of the pattern sales de 
partment. 

C. W. Cousens has taken Mr. Lines’ 
place as promotion manager. For the 
last five years Mr. Cousens has heen 
advertising director of the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, with headquarters in 
New York. 
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Gabriel Snubber Has Larger 
Income for 1927 


The Gabriel Snubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, reports a net in 
come of $333,952 for the quarter ended 
March 31, after charges and _ taxes, 
against $257,518 in the first quarter of 
1926. 


D. R. Merrill with Union 
Paper & Twine Company 
David R. Merrill has 
Union Paper & Twine Company, 
land, as promotion manager. 
formerly with The Cleveland 
Company in the same capacity. 


Clock Account for Grand 
Rapids Agency 
The advertising account of the Her 
man Miller Clock Company, Zeeland 
Mich., has been placed with the H. & | 
Stevens Company, Grand Rapids adver 
tising agency. 


joined The 
Cleve 
He was 
Paper 


Lincoln Printing Company 
Opens New York Office 


The Lincoln Printing Company, Chi 


cago, has opened an stern office at 
New York. J. Stewart Jamieson, who 
has been with the Chicago office, has 
been placed in charge of the new office. 
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The experienced know that despite the attrac- 
tive prices placed on table d’hote dinners— 
you really pay more for the things you want 
than if you ordered a la carte. toss 


Hpaper 
the 
ers in 


aad The table d’hote dinner is a “compulsory 
turing combination”—and vice versa, of course. 

let in . 
ended In the newspaper field, if you don’t care for 


ter ol readers who cannot become buyers—if your 
taste runs to circulation concentrated in a 
natural market area—if you want “P. M.” on 
an edition to mean truthfully that—vwell, then 
you'll surely choose for your main course the 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


Poston £bening Granscript 


Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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This advertisement will 
appear May 28thin the 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Watch for it. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


is to the East 





What New York 
17 to the West >> and 


San Francisco 


to the Pacific 


ATLANTA 
is to the 


South 


= a's great producers are finding 
eXtra volume and profit in the South 
where buying power has trebled in the 
past few years. . 

Convincing proof is the fact that more 
than Boo of America’s largest corpore- 
trons have found tt proStable to establish 
Southern headquarters, branch factories, 
warehouses and sales offices in Acanta. The 
record of these Aclanta branches is one of 
constantly exceeded sales quotas—in many 
cases leading the entire country either in 
percentage of increase or in total volume 

The South is an eager market and a 
tremendously expanding market for mer- 
chandne of every description 


Steel girders or othce clips, automobiles 


or pencils, machinery or perfume, soaps, 


tood, clothing—whatever you make, you 
can sell it profitably in thn great marker 
—provided only you know how to ap- 
proach and serve it 

The days of long range merchandwing 
have pased. Modern conditiom demand 
that you extalinh a hee cle to your 
marker. In the South, Atlonta ik the one 
strategic ka ation tor praduction and dis- 
tribution. 

You will find here conditions which 
will lower your manufacturing cost: An 


(Amarica’ Faste:t 


ample supply of Anglo-Saxon labor. Low 
building cos. Raw materials at your fin- 
ger tips. Abundant hydro-electric power 
Low taxes. Ideal climate. A warm wel- 
come and an abiding spirit of friendliness 
and cooperation. 

Fifteen main lines of cight great rail- 
road systems provide the most efficient 
routing of merchandise and men. 

You cannot afford to overlook the pros- 
perous Southern market. Investigation and 
comparison «ill prove that Atlanta ws the 
one logical location for your Southern 
headquarters. Without charge or obligation, 
the Adanca Industrial Bureau will present 
the full facts relating to market oppor- 
tunities and production costs as they apply 
te your busines. Such a report may be 
the answer to your question “Ilow can I 
increase net profits?” Write today / 

Inpustaiar Kurray 
1708 Cheater of Conerwe 


TLAN 


Industrial Meadquartes & se Soutn — 
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by 800 of 
America’s Largest Corporations 


(oO advertisement reproduced to the left 
contains a message of vital importance 
to all American Business. 


The great increase in the South’s buying 
power during the past ten years has been 
recognized by industry. The necessity for 
decentralized distribution, especially in con- 
nection with the South, has been recognized 
also. 

And more than 800 of America’s most 
prominent concerns, after careful analysis, 
have chosen Atlanta as Southern Headquar- 





ters and have found their judgment fully 
confirmed by steadily increasing profits. 


The reasons behind this overwhelming 
choice of Atlanta will be presented in detailed 
form on your request. There is a big extra 
profit available to your company or the com- 
panies: of your clients—and you should know 
about it. Write 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
1518 Chamber of Commerce 





end for this booklet 
The actual experiences of nationally- 
known concerns in Atlanta, and a 
thoughtful review of this city’s many 
vital advantages as an industrial loca- 
tion, Sent free, 


ATLAN 


industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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of the 
Circulation Situation 
in Louisville, Kentucky 





~ 


MARCH ADVERTISING LINEAGE 
From Editor and Publisher April 30, 1927 


The Courier-Journal 1,250,682 lines 
A Gain of 48,194 lines 


The Louisville Times—1,190,554 lines 
A Gain of 83,850 lines 


Morning Herald-Post Discontinued 
With issue of March 5, 1927 


The Afternoon Herald-Post—397,696 lines 
A Loss of 123,020 lines 
\ SJ 











In a Big market like this, only a Remark- 
able circulation could make such advertising 
leadership possible. In this territory every- 
body is reading— 


Che Conrier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 8. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 








Recommend Study and Interpreta- 
tion of Advertising Values 


Advertising Commission, Meeting at Baltimore, Approves Plan to 
Establish an Education Research Foundation 


COMPREHENSIVE pro- 
d gram of research and edu- 
cation has been recommended as 
the major activity of the Inter- 
national Advertising Association. 
The program proposes to accom- 
plish two things: 

1. A scientific study of the 
value of advertising, providing for 
the interpretation of these values 
to advertisers, advertising interests 
and the general public. 

2. Co-ordination of educational 
activities of associations repre- 
sented in organized advertising 
with the work of various educa- 
tional institutions. 

The adoption of this program 
was the outstanding work of the 
Advertising Commission at its 
two-day meeting at Baltimore last 
week. The Commission will make 
its recommendations to the execu- 
tive committee of the International 
Advertising Association at an- 
nual convention to be held at 
Denver in June. 

In the absence of W. Frank Mc- 
Clure, chairman of the Commis- 
sion, vice-chairman George M. 
Burbach, advertising manager of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, pre- 
sided. Walter A. Strong, pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News, 
chairman of a special ‘committee 
appointed last January at Colum- 
bus, reported on the Commission’s 
plan to prepare a five-year pro- 
gram aimed to create a_ better 
vublic understanding of advertising 
conomics. In order more clearly 

define this- work, it is now re- 
ferred to as a plan to interpret the 

ilue of advertising. 

Ezra W. Clark, Commission rep- 
resentative of the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, is 
‘hairman of the committee on ad- 

ertising educational work, the re- 
port of which was read by N. W. 
Barnes, associate professor of 
narketing at the University of 

hicago, Upon investigation, the 
mmmittee found that there is need 


for a careful correlation and cen- 
tralization of education work and 
research in the field of advertising. 
Many organizations identified with 
the association are conducting indi- 
vidual educational campaigns, but, 
as this is largely volunteer work, 
the committee reported, it is prac- 
tically withou correlation and 
therefore wasteful of effort and 
expensive as to results obtained. 

In order to obtain a maximum 
of effectiveness, it was recom- 
mended that the educational pro- 
gram be developed to meet the 
needs of the following four classi- 
fications : 


Those engaged in selling, planning 
and producing advertising wor 

Those engaged in other "business 
ackivitios whose views about advertising 
often affect the work of advertising 
=. 

The general public, which is be- 
ony, increasingly interested in ‘the 
economics of advertising. 

4. The younger meration now in 
schools and colleges but soon to become 
a part of the above groups, 


As preliminary steps leading to 
the ultimate accomplishment of 
this larger purpose, the following 
program was presented and re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of 
the Commission: 

The appointment at Denver of a 
joint committee representing ad- 
vertising organizations and teach- 
ers of advertising, which will 
function as a correlating body and 
which will recommend plans for 
future educational work and re- 
search. 

The selection of an educational 
director in the International Ad- 
vertising Association who will 
have this work under his direc- 
tion. 

The raising of a fund of $50,000 
for education and research work 
during the year following the 
Denver convention. Approxi- 
mately half of this sum would be 
used for research fellowships in 
leading universities. This research 
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on a small scale, it is felt, should 
show the value of a larger work 
which could be done through the 
establishment of a foundation. 

In the study of advertising 
values, which is the second phase 
of the new program, Mr. Strong’s 
committee recommended the fol- 
lowing procedure, which also re- 
ceived the approval of the Com- 
mission: 

At quarterly meetings of the 
Commission, group members will 
be asked to present papers based 
on the experiences of their depart- 
ments as such experience applies 
to the program. 

The Advertising Commission, 
including the Education Research 
Foundation, will after discussion 
and unanimous approval, endorse 
such statements of value believed 
to be facts. These conclusions 
will be presented to the executive 
committee of the International 
Advertising Association with the 
recommendation that such endorse- 
ments be published as the official 
findings of the International asso- 
ciation. 

Those statements presented to 
the Commission which do not re- 
ceive unanimous endorsement are 
to be referred to the executive 
committee with the recommenda- 
tion that they be presented to the 
Education Research Foundation, 
when and if it is created. The 
foundation will, in time, report its 
findings to the Commission for the 
purpose of reaching conclusions 
which will give added value to ad- 
vertising and for the furthering of 
advertising interests. It is the idea 
of the Commission that the work 
of the foundation should serve as 
a laboratory for the collection of 
facts on the value of advertising, 
and that the plan, as presented by 
Mr. Strong and his committee, 
should serve as the means for a 
dissemination of this information 
to advertisers and the public that 
is purchasing advertised commodi- 
ties. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the association, led the discussion 
which preceded the adoption of 
both proposals. 

Referring to advertising as an 
economic factor, Mr. Strong said: 
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“There are lots of stray bullets in 
advertising. Advertising that goes 
nowhere, that accomplishes n 
definite good is an economic waste. 
It is our problem to eliminate this 
waste so that there will be more 
funds to meet an economic de- 
mand. It is encouraging to know 
that in spite of all the past violent 
fluctuation of the law of supply 
and demand, and of the sometimes 
vicious competitive elements in the 
various branches of the profes- 
sion that tend so to destroy public 
confidence, advertising has stood 
the test as an economic factor for 
the good of our civilization.” 

E. Allen Frost, Commission 
representative of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
said that the serious economic 
problem of the day is that there 
is not enough money to go around 

“Intensive sales efforts are cre- 
ating demands on the nation’s in- 
come that may easily become seri- 
ous,” he remarked. “The evil of 
super-intensive sales effort is that 
it turns money in some channels at 
the disastrous expense of others.” 

The phrase “economics of ad- 
vertising” which was recurrently 
mentioned during the Commis- 
sion’s two-day discussions, was 
made the subject of an explana- 
tory talk by Paul T. Cherington, 
director of research of the J] 
Walter Thompson Company. A 
summary of his remarks appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Novo Engine Account for 
Buchen Agency 


The Novo Engine Company, Lansing, 
Mich., has appointed The Buchen Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency, to di 
rect its advertising account. Business 
papers and direct mail will be used t 
advertise the Novo line of gasoline er 
gines, pumps and draglines. 


“American Legion Monthly” 
Appointments 


The American Legion Monthly has 
assigned the Detroit territory to John A 
Thayer. H. H. Jalbert will cover New 
York State. They both will have the 
headquarters at the New York offic 


G. N. Shoop, assistant sales manag 
of The Russell Manufacturing Compan 
Middletown, Conn., brake linings, belt 
ing, etce., has been appointed manager 
of the Atlanta, Ga., branch. 
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SO the farm 
market is de- 
scribed by 
Earl Reeves, 
writing in the magazine “Busi- 
ness” on “New Models in 
Farmers Seen in Our Smaller 
Cities.” 


“Regardless of what is your 
occupation,” he goes on to say, 
“the vastly increased buying 
power of the farmer is almost 
certain to put money in your 
pocket.” 


The Farmer today is alive to 
everything that affects his 
Small Town neighbor. He has 
adopted the customs, the 
methods of enjoyment, the 
means of comfort and con- 
venience of the Small Town 
Man. 


“The 
Hungry Market”! 


And the 
Home Town 
Weekly 
Newspaper 
is subscribed to and read 52 
weeks in the year by the 
Farmer as well as by the Small 
Town Man. 


National advertisers alert to 
the possibilities of this “hungry 
market” are using the Home 
Town Weekly Newspaper to 
project their goods into the 
Small Town and the Farm 
homes. They recognize the 
value of the Home Town 
Weekly Newspaper in tying 
their appeal to this “hungry 
farm market” to their local 
dealers. 


6,5CO Home Town Weekly 
Newspapers—you can use one 
or all—are represented by 


JAmERican PRESS ASSOCIATION 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 


LAA 
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The Indianapolis Times 


for more than two years has been 
the one Indianapolis daily newspaper mak- 
ing any noticeable growth in circulation. 


Again in April The Times 


established a new circulation rec- 
ord. Each month of this year has seen new 
high levels reached by Times circulation. 


66,990 net paid circula- 


tion, 93.5% of it in Indianapolis 
and A. B. C. surburban trading radius was 
The Times April circulation record. 


Indianapolis is growing. 
Cover it with two papers and re- 
alize the full value of this rich market. 


The Indiat 


eee 


A Scripps — 





Send Your Advertising Manager | 
Out in the Field 


tle Can Gather Some Valuable Informaticn about 


Local Conditions, 


Mediums and Other Things 


By E. W. Leach 


Vice-President, Champion Animal Food Co. 


OT so long ago, in San Diego, 
iN Calif., I took lunch with the 
head of one of the prominent ad- 
vertising agencies of that city. He 
told me that every once in a while 

takes some one of his clients’ 
products and does house-to-house 
soliciting with it for a day or so, 
simply to learn for himself what 

lvertising appeals will be most 
likely to sell that product most ef- 
fectively. 

That, on a national scale, is 
what I have been doing for the 
last several months. Not house-to- 
house exactly, but rather State-to- 
State. Forty out of the forty- 

ght States I have visited in a 

ries of trips following quite close- 
lv upon each other, and the expe- 
rience has enabled me to meet 
personally every wholesale dis- 
tributor we have in the country. 

Selling trips? Well, perhaps 
they were, at that. At any rate, 

ir volume of output was never as 
large as it is right now. But I 
like to think of these trips more 

an opportunity to investigate 
local conditions in each trade cen- 

r, and to study just what we can 
lo in an advertising way to help 

ich particular distributor boost 
the sale of our products in his 
wn territory. Any increase in 
ur business which may be trace- 
ble to my recent travels is not 
> much the result of sales made 
while on the job in distributors’ 
fices as it is because of new 

ethods of more helpful sales 

-operation worked out after re- 
urning to the plant for an occa- 
ional breathing spell. 

Now that it has been possible 

or me to go from coast to coast 
nd from Canada to the Gulf as 

have done, it seems to me that 
ny advertising manager who, 
hrough inclination or necessity, 


sits back in his own office and 
tries to write copy intended to 
sway men’s minds in Portland, Me., 
and Portland, Oreg., alike, is do- 
ing something with his company’s 
money far more speculative than 
most boards of directors would 
consider consistent with good, 
sound business judgment. 

Men in both these cities might 
be moved to buy your product 
from the same motives. But it is 
equally possible that there may be 
some local conditions which affect 
the buying habits of a city and 
which make something necessary 
in the way of a special advertising 
appeal. What that “something” 
should be can only be discovered 
in one way with any degree of 
certainty, and that is to get right 
on a train and go there. With 
all due respect for the power of 
personal correspondence, one can 
usually learn facts about advertis- 
ing and selling by spending one 
day in a distributor’s city that 
would never come to the surface 
in all the letters that might be 
written between now and Judg- 
ment Day. 


UNCOVERING PRICE INFORMATION 


In Los Angeles, for example, I 
learned that one of our East Coast 


competitors, whose products are 
supposedly higher in price than 
ours all over the country, is ship- 
ping goods into that city by water 
through the Panama Canal. The 
ocean freight rate from New 
York to Los Angeles is exactly one- 
sixth of the L.C.L. freight rate 
from our city of Minneapolis to 
Los Angeles. They are shipping 
goods across the continent for less 
money than it costs us to ship to 
Omaha or Des Moines. I did not 
know those things until I went 
to California. Nor did I .know 
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that there is a magazine published 
right in Los Angeles, going to our 
class of trade, in which I can use 
local appeals to present advantages 
that will offset an admitted dis- 
advantage. 

In San Francisco I found a com- 
petitive manufacturer of whom I 
had not heard before. It does no 
magazine advertising. Its “farthest 
East” is Salt Lake City. It prob- 
ably will never bother us over the 
country as a whole. But right in 
its own State I heard a lot about 
“made in California” and “fresh 
every day.” It will require spe- 
cial advertising to combat those 
appeals. 


A NEW MARKET 


Up at Seattle I talked with a 
magazine publisher who spent fif- 
teen years in Alaska. He told me 
about a new market for our prod- 
uct — a prepared dog food — 
through its sale to silver fox 
ranchers in that country. It was 
a field of unlimited opportunity 
that would not have occurred to 
me if I had never strayed away 
from home. Foolish as it may 
sound, I had always thought of 
shipping goods to Alaska in terms 
of manifests, export declarations, 
visas, and all the other mysterious 
and bothersome details connected 
with foreign trade. We are told 
that folks visiting the Hawaiian 
Islands for the first time are easily 
distinguished from the other pas- 
sengers on the boat because they 
frequently ask the purser for in- 
formation about changing their 
American money into the native 
currency. Alaska to me had always 
been equally foreign. 

It is necessary for one to go 
to Seattle, the Gateway to Alaska, 
in order to learn just what a tre- 
mendous outlet there is up there 
for our American-made goods. 
Most of the Alaskan fox ranch- 
ers, I learned, lease a small island 
from the Government, and let the 
animals run loose. But they are 
having a great deal of trouble in 
losing the pups. When a silver fox 
pup dies or is killed, it is a val- 
uable piece of fur that is gone for 
good. So anything in the way of 
a scientifically prepared food that 
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will enable those men to raise 
more foxes to maturity is going 
to find a ready sale among them. 
I am just sentimental enough to 
believe that the best way to reach 
those men out on those little 
islands off the Alaskan coast is 
through a magazine published by 
a man who lived with them for 
years, and can call them by their 
nicknames. 

Oklahoma, Arkansas, Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Alabama—there 
you have the real bird dog coun- 
try. Those are the States where 
pointers and setters are made to 
find birds and not just to look 
pretty on a bench in a dog show. 
Those are the homes of the na- 
tionally famous trainers, who 
spend the entire year out in the 
training fields or at field trials. 

When I was down in that part 
of the country I found that there 
was one magazine which those 
men seem to prefer. Upon writing 
to the publisher through my 
agency, however, I found that 
through some unfortunate expe- 
rience in the past he had developed 
a violent antagonism toward agen- 
cies in general. So we got no in- 
formation at all which enabled us 
to decide that we could use his 
paper to advantage. The matter 
dropped for the time being. 

Last fall in my travels I made 
a 1,200 mile round trip up 
into the Saskatchewan prairies 
just to spend a few days riding 
horseback with some of those 
Southern trainers who were busy 
with fifty and seventy-five dogs 
each, preparing them for the fall 
trials. We would get into th 
fields early in the morning and 
stay until two or three o'clock in 
the afternoon when the sun would 
become so hot that men, horses 
and dogs were willing to call it a 
day. 
Along 


evening the 
“gang” would gather in the lobby 
of that small-town hotel to swap 


toward 


“dog talk.” I saw men sitting 
there who were international au 
thorities on the subject of hunt- 
ing dogs; and almost without 
exception they carried copies of 
that very publication which I had 
dismissed so curtly because of the 
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Advertisers of Today 
Must 


Sell Executives 


The individual who must be 
reached and sold, is the busi- 
ness executive. In his hands 
rests the buying power. 


To him must go the message 
of the advertiser who is seeking 
direct returns from this market. 


May Circulation 
172,546 


BUSINESS 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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NALYZE the May or any issue of Successful 
Farming. You will note that the editorial 
content is designed for actual farm people who 
practice general, diversified farming. Every writer 
lives in or knows intimately the farm problems of 
the “Heart States’’—and his articles are written to 
not only interest but to fit the needs of this section. 


Such editorial service has automatically made the 
circulation blanket the 13 ‘‘Heart States” —and thus, 
it gives an advertiser concentrated coverage in the 
territory where there is: 


One third of all farms and half of all farm wealth 

— Half of all farm income 

— 61% farm owned telephones 

— 60% of all farm property and farm land waluation 
— 60% of all farm owned automobiles 


—In fact, where. farm buying power is greatest. 


SUCCESSF 


‘*The Backbone of Most Successful 
E. T. Meredith, Pu 


Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK 
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Who writes Successful Farming? 


UTHORITATIVE ... practical . . . interesting 
... applicable! 


In brief, those four words tell Successful Farming’s 
editorial story. 


A glance through any issue shows how completely 
practical it is . . . how it fits and ties in with the 
needs of the farm people who are its subscribers 
. .- how it covers all the interests of the progressive 
farm family in its business and social life. 


And what has made it so! 


The men who write Successful Farming live close 
to their subject. Experienced ... practical ... 
unquestioned authorities in their field. Many con- 
tributors are farmers themselves—successful . . . 
agricultural college graduates. College professors 
and instructors in agriculture, research men, 
County Agents and Home Demonstration agents— 
these are mainly the contributors to Successful 
Farming. They make it the practical farm paper. 


For a quarter of a century, this consistent policy of 
a practical and applicable farm paper has generated 
such reader interest that today it reaches one in 
every three farms in the “Heart States”—the richest 
farm market in the world. 


‘ARMING 


impaigns in the Farm Field’’ 


{>ines, lowa 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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AMONG the 
Pacific Coast advertisers 


whose accounts we handle ~ 


Jerry J, Inc.—Jerry-J Sweaters 
Jantzen Knitting Mills — Swimming Suits 
Crescent Manufacturing Company—Mapleine 
Pacific Power & Light Company — Public Utility 
Electro-Kold Corporation — Electric Refrigerators 
Oregon City Woolen Mills —jJacobs Oregon City Woolens 
Boeing Airplane Company—Aérplanes and Air Transportation 
Pacific Coast and American Biscuit Companies — Snow Flake Sodas 
West Coast Lumber Trade Extension Bureau-Doxglas Fir, West Coast W ood: 
Puget Sounders & British Columbians, Associated—Tourist Advertising 
British Columbia Shingles, Limited—Red Cedar Stained Shingles 
McCormick Steamship Company—Passenger and Freight Service 
Tillamook County Creamery Association— Tillamook Cheese 
Red Rock Creamery Company—Red Rock (cottage) Cheese 
Marion R. Gray Company—Grayco Shirts and Cravats 
Hardeman Hat Manufacturing Co.— Hardeman Hats 
The Wheeler, Osgood Company—{aminex Doors 
Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Company—Lumber 
Skagit Steel & Iron W orks—Logging Equipment 
Buckingham & Hecht—Buckhect Boots 
Knight Packing Company—Catsup 


BOTSFOR D-CONSTANTINE COMPANY 


Advertisin 1g 


PORTLAND * SAN FRANCISCO * SEATTLE 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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publisher’s attitude toward agen- 
cies. Right there I saw enough to 
compensate me for a year’s inser- 
tions, and a month later I hunted 
up the publisher and gave him a 
contract. 

We get almost no inquiries di- 
rectly traceable to that periodical. 
If it were not for my personal 
contacts, I would have dropped 
out long ago. However, every 
time I begin to think about the 
lack of circulation statements, I 
recall that little group of men 
whom I met in Canada, and later 
at Vinita, Okla., where the most 
important field trial of all is held 
up in the hills north of Tulsa. 
Those men have forgotten more 
about the care and feeding of dogs 
than I ever hope to know. They 
are not going to sit down and 
write for some booklet which I 
wrote on a train one day while 
passing away the time between 
Dallas and Denver. But I know 
that they have got my message 
right ‘in their pockets, and so I 
have continued faith in a maga- 
zine that brings no inquiries, and 
I regard it as one of the best on 
the list. I believe it is selling 
tons and tons of our products 
down in those Southern States. 
But that is something I could 
never have learned by being a 
“stay-at-home.” 

So I have covered the entire 
country, “East side, West side,” 
not so much to make sales as to 
learn how to spend our advertising 
money more effectively. It is evi- 
dent that we believe in spending 
some of our advertising money 
for train fare, and this article is 

ppeal for more of that sort of 
If it is sensible to send 
est mailings of printed matter be- 
tore shooting the entire lot, isn’t 
it far more sensible to make a 
“test mailing” of the advertising 
lager himself and then bring 
back to the office really equip- 
to tell his story in the other 

v's language? 
here have been many things to 
nsate me for the time I have 
away from my home life. 
of course, was the fascinat- 
<perience of again seeing the 
: More than that, how- 
are the valuable friendships 
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formed in every large city from 
ocean to ocean. I sent 300 post- 
cards to those friends when 
I was last in New York. Three 
months later, way out in Van- 
couver, while waiting for the 
night boat back to Seattle, I sent 
them all another card. One day, 
while riding through the moun- 
tains, I wrote a letter which I 
sent to all of them from Portland, 
telling about the “Shasta scenery” 
and the folks on the train. Now 
that I am back at the factory I 
find a large portion of the mail 
from our jobbers and distributors 
addressed to me personally, and 
written in a friendly informal 
manner that never can develop 
when two concerns are content 
only to exchange letterheads. 

One hears much these days 
about the value and influence of 
personal relationships in business. 
Surely there is no one in an or- 
ganization who can use personal 
friendships to better advantage 
than the man whose pen is con- 
tinually inviting more friends to 
ally themselves with that concern 
and its products. 


Parcel Post Weight to Britain 
to Be Doubled 


_Great Britain has doubled the amount 


of weight of parcel post packages re- 
ceived for delivery in the United States, 
from eleven pounds to twenty-two pounds, 
and has asked the United States to re- 
ciprocate. According to a statement 
from Postmaster-General New, the Post 
Office department will accept, after June 
1, parcel post up to twenty-two pounds 
for Great Britain. 

Packages up to twenty-two pounds are 
now exchanged by the United States 
with Japan, Italy, Spain and India. 


W. P. Dumont with Electro- 
graph Company 


W. P. Dumont, for six years with the 
advertising department of The White 
Company, Cleveland, manufacturer of 
White motor trycks, has joined the sales 
staff of the Electrograph Company, De- 
troit. He was at one time with the 
advertising department of The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


With L. M. Berry Company 


C. Wesley Morgan, recently with the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, 
has become associated with the L. M. 
Berry Advertising Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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Insurance 
Advertisers to Meet at 
Hartford 


HE program for the fifth an- 

nual convention of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference 
has been completed. This conven- 
tion will be held at Hartford, 
Conn., from May 22 to 25. The 
program in part follows: 


Leader, W. W. 
Friend,” Norman 
Accident and In- 
Leader, E. A. Col- 


May 23, morning: 
Ellis; “Labor’s Best 
R. Moray, Hartford 
demnity Co. Noon: 
lins, National Surety Co.; “Checking 
Your Rough Plans Against the Expe- 
rience of the Publishers’ Representa- 
tives,” Carrol J. Swan, Boston. After- 
noon: Leader, Clifford Elvins, Imperial 
Life Insurance Co., Toronto; ‘‘Leaving 
Your Swaddling Clothes,” H. A. Lyon, 
First National Bank of Boston; “Will 
Windows Sell Insurance?” Frederick L. 
Wertz, display counsel, New York; 
“Checking Home Office Plans in the 
Field,” C. W. Van Beynum, Travelers 
Insurance Co.; “Checking the Rule ot 
Thumb by Recorded Experience,” A. 
Spaulding, Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; 
“Checking the Agents’ Requisition for 
Advertising by the Use Made of the 
Stuff,” Ralph Smiley, Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty Co.; “Direction First—Then Dis- 
tance,” Dale Butler, local agent, Mid- 
dletown, Conn.; “Get the News,” Frank 
W. Pennell. 4 

ay 24 Leader, Clarence T. 

Hubbard, Anite mobile Insurance Co.; ad- 

ress by Earnest Elmo Calkins, pres- 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 


Afternoon: Casualty meeting; leader, 
Harry Warner, Maryland Casualty Co.; 
“Public Relations from the Casualty 
Standpoint.”” Henry Swift Ives, Casualty 
Clearing House, Chicago; ‘Successful 
Advertising and Selling Methods of 
Agents,” Donald G. North, New Haven; 
James L. Case, Norwich; and T. ; 
Falkner, Hartford; “The Make-up of a 
House Organ,” Arthur | Neugebauer, 
Globe Indemnity Co.; ‘The Danger 
Line,” R. W. Smiley; “Insurance the 
Foundation of Business,” C. W. Van 
Beynum; “How Can Results from Ad- 
vertising Be Tabulated?” C. E. Rickerd, 
Standard Accident Insurance Co.; and 
“The Value of Direct Mail for Casualty 
Insurance,” Charles Austin Bates, New 
York. Fire Group Meeting: Leader, 
Ww. Darrow, Home Insurance Co., 
New York; ‘“‘Both Sides’ of the Fence,” 
John Pratt, special agent, Kennett 
Square, Pa.; debate, Resolved: That 
Fear is the Strongest Element that Can 
Be Used in Fire Insurance Advertising; 
“Three Dollars Worth of Words,” Har- 
old E. Taylor, America Insurance Co. 

Life Group Meeting: Leader, E. 
Chester Sparver, Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., “Greeting to the 
Life Group,” James Lee Loomis, pres- 
ident, Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
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ance Company, “‘What the Life Agent 
Expects in the Line of Advertising As. 
sistance” “An Advertiser’s Message 
from y 0 the Border,” B. W. NX 
Griggs, 7) The Mutual Life Assuranc C 
anada; “‘ House Organs,” K 
Mathus, Connecticut Mutual Life In 
surance Co.; “A Matter of Distributor 
Henry H. Putnam, John Hancock My». 
tual; “Originating Company Literature,” 
Arthur H. Reddall, The Equitable Lif 
Assurance Co., and “Working Direc 
Mail,” Alice E. Roche, Provident Mv. 
tual. 

Industrial Meeting: Leader, ] 
Doyle, Western and Southern Life In. 
surance Co.; “The Agent Is What \ 
Make Him,” H. C. Welch, Industria 
department, American Bankers | nsur. 
ance Co. 

Evening: Leader, C. M. 
editor, National Underwriter; ( . 
Hell Advertising,” H. A. Calahan, ad 
vertising counselor, New York; “Re 
view of the Activities of the Insu 
Advertising Conference,”” W. W. Dar 


row. 

morning: Leader, W. W 
“Public Relations,” Matthew § 
president, Brooklyn Edisqn Com 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cartwright 


May 25, 
Ellis, 
Sloan, 
pany, 


“Fruits and Gardens” Move 


to Zeeland 


Fruits and Gardens, which has been 
published at Grand Rapids, Micl 
the last twenty-five years, will he 
lished at Zeeland, Mich., starting with 
the June issue. 

Jay P. Garlough, advertising mar 
ger of The Modern Poultry Breed 
Zeeland, will handle the advertising work 
for Fruits and Gardens in addition t 
his other duties. 

O. J. Hamilton, Chicago, has heen a 
pointed Western representative for 
publications 


Start New Advertising Busines 
at Montreal 


A new advertising business has bees 
organized at Montreal under the 
of The Industrial Advertising Compan) 
Inc. R. E. Cox, of the Financia! Pu 
lishing Company of Canada, Montre 
is president. Cliff P. Sutcliffe, fo 
a member of Purkis & Sutcliffe, 
tising agency, also of that city, is 
president and managing director 


Bonney Company Appoints 
Lewis H. Mertz 


The Bonney Company, Inc., Chicas 
manufacturer of toilet preparatior 
placed its advertising account wil 
Lewis H. Mertz & Sons, Inc., ( 
advertising agency. 


Appoints Lyon Agenc 
Charles P. Rogers & Company, Ne 
York, manufacturer of upholster« 
niture and metal beds and beddin; 
appointed the Lyon Advertising A 
Inc., New York, as advertising « 
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We are pleased to announce 
the election of 


NIGEL CHOLMELEY-JONES 
anda 
HERBERT L. HASKELL 
as 


Vice-Presidents of our organization 


Pa Incorporated 


PauL Bock, President 

CHartes J. Boyie, Vice-President 
HerMan G. Hatstep, Vice-President 
ArTHUR F. THURNAU, Vice-President 
NIGEL CHOLMELEY-JONES, Vice-President 
Herpert L. Haske, Vice-President 
Corne.tius A. REGAN, Secretary 


Max Biock, Treasurer 
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167% 
Columns Gai 





PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Leads the Leaders 


F the five big women’s magazines, 

Pictorial Review ranks third in 
total advertising lineage for the first five 
months of 1927. Of these three leading 
women’s magazines Pictorial Review, 
for this period, shows the largest gain 
—167% columns. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal ranks second, with a gain of 
135% columns, while the Woman’s 
Home Companion shows a loss of 115 
columns. 


For the past eleven months, July, 1926, 
to May, 1927, inclusive, Pictorial 
Review has had an advertising gain, 
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each and every month, and a total gain, 
for the period, of 32634 columns. 


Circulation must always be of para- 
mount importance in considering the 
advertising value of a magazine. 
Pictorial Review, for the past four and 
one-half years, has had a net paid cir- 
culation of over two million copies— 
A. B.C. Figures—each and every month, 
arecord never ,before equalled by any 
other woman’s magazine, and for the 
past two years, has had an average net 
paid circulation of over two million 
three hundred thousand copies monthly. 


We believe this evidence of circulation 
stability is in no small way responsible 
for Pictorial Review’s fine increase in 


Advertising Director 
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THE WICHITA EAGLE 


KANSAS’ GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Now 
Giving a Twenty-four Hour 


News Service 


Morning Evening Sunday 


Giving Complete City 
Coverage Morning and Evening 


The Big Breakfast Table 
Paper in “‘The State of Wichita” 


New Rate Card Issue of 
June 1, 1927 


Represented Nationally by 
C. S. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Detroit | 














The Loose-Leaf Catalog Comes 
Back 


\fanufacturers and Jobbers, Warring on Waste, Find Practical 
Ways of -Using It 


r>D Gas EQuipMENT CORPORATION 
New York 


of Printers’ Ink: ah 
ire starting an investigation to 
vhether a loose-leaf or bound cat- 
uld be best for our use and our 
We would be very glad to have 
id us any information you may 
meerning the advantages of one 

f binding over the other. 
. »arD Gas Eooienane CorPorATION. 
| E loose-leaf catalog proposi- 
on got into bad repute a few 
years ago because of various im- 
practicalities with which it was 
burdened. But now, in notably im- 
proved form, it is coming back. 
We should not be at all surprised 
to see loose-leaf catalogs in fairly 
general use within a few years in 
ie selling of merchandise similar 
to that made by the Standard Gas 

Equipment Corporation. 

Two correct ideas finally seem 
be percolating into the cqn- 
sciousness of manufacturers and 
jobbers. One is that the catalog 
is a highly desirable, if not an 
essential, feature of modern day 
selling The other is that it is a 
thing in which much money can be 
thrown away if certain sensible 
economies are not practiced. The 
desirability of this medium is ac- 
cepted practically without argu- 
ment. But it is the easiest thing 
in the world to waste money in 
building a catalog. Manufac- 
and jobbers are now 
, as never before, to keep 
merchandisé offerings and 
prices in their catalogs strictly up 
to date. This is so because, under 
present conditions, they depend 
more upon the catalog and rela- 
less upon the salesmen. The 
log is utilized because selling 
ntations of the kind have to 
nade more often owing to the 
al impossibility of salesmen 
ing the number of personal 
required to sell the small 
; that most dealers insist on 
these days. If an entire 
g has to be reprinted every 
some necessary changes are 


to be made, there is a waste as a 
matter of course. 

The logical thing to do then is 
to employ the loose-leaf catalog 
whenever practicable. But a loose- 
leaf book is just as valueless as 
an out-of-date bound one if it is 
not kept thoroughly alive. The 
manufacturer and jobber, there- 
fore, must evolve some operating 
plan whereby the fill-in sheets may 
be inserted as they are sent. Such 
work involves impressing the 
dealer or jobber with the impor- 
tance of the catalog and making 
the physical work of inserting the 
sheets easy and expeditious. 

An interesting instance of this 
sort of thing is seen in the mer- 
chandising of electrical and radio 
goods. Quite a number of manu- 
facturers and jobbers in these lines 
have adopted a standard size cata- 
log page. In fact the idea came 
from the jobbers, and the manu- 
facturers were glad to conform to 
the specifications. Salesmen repre- 
senting these jobbers are equipped 
with ring binders which _ really 
comprise the catalog of their 
house. Manufacturers whose lines 
the jobbers handle send in sheets 
in such number as are provided in 
the arrangements with the jobber 
and these are inserted in the binder 
at the proper places. The sheets 
usually are sent in units divisible 
by four—four pages, eight pages 
and so on. 

These inserts are useful in ways 
other than being made a part of 
the catalog. The manufacturer 
can keep a stock on hand and use 
them in answering mail inquiries 
regarding specific merchandise. He 
also can send to the jobber a sup- 
ply to be used in the same way. 
Thus the jobber can particularize 
in his mail-order work. If a cus- 
tomer is a prospect for only one 
line of goods it represents a worth- 
while saving to send him an insert. 
Jobbers whose salesmen are 
equipped with this ring binder 
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type of catalog usually do not sup- 
ply the catalog to a dealer. But, 


during any selling season, the en-° 


tire book is sent out in piecemeal 
fashion answering specific in- 
quiries as here described. 

The plan can work just as well 
for the dealer’s use in selling to 
his trade. Of course, it would be 
an utterly ridiculous thing to send 
a loose-leaf catalog to a consumer 
and expect him to keep it up by 
the insertion of frequent corrected 
pages. It has been tried, at that. 
A dealer, on the other hand, can 
profitably use a loose-leaf book for 
counter catalog purposes. In 
other words, he can use the book 
to supplement the merchandise he 
actually has in stock and in this 
way can make sales that other- 
wise would be denied him. The 
dealer is not as likely to keep the 
book up to date as is the jobber, 
but here is a thing for individual 
treatment. He will be careful in 
proportion to the manner in which 
the proposition is presented to him 
and the estimate of the catalogs 
that the jobber or manufacturer 
causes him to form. 

One manufacturer tells us in 
confidence that he is working up a 
combination bound and loose-leaf 
catalog for use in selling the re- 
tail trade. His idea provides that 
about two-thirds of the book shall 
be permanent. This includes the 
staple merchandise on which there 
are likely to be no style or price 
changes for say six months or a 
year. The remainder of the book 
is made for the reception of loose- 
leaf pages and these give the 
manufacturer plenty of oppor- 
tunity to introduce new merchan- 
dise, style changes and revised 
prices. 

Paper manufacturers have 
worked the loose-leaf catalog idea 
down to a fine point. One big 
paper house that we know of 
sends ring binders to printers all 
over the country. Then, at inter- 
vals, sheets are sent so that the 
book may be kept thoroughly alive 
and the prices right. With each 
sheet goes a letter informing the 
printer, for example, that, “This 
sheet is to take the place of page 
67A in your catalog. Please put 
it in right now while you think 


of it.” This is hardly a case of 
dealing with retailers. A _printe 
might be termed a manufacturer 
a jobber or a retailer so far a 
concerns the buying of paper. By 
the plan used by paper manufac 
turers can be utilized with goo 
results by other producers selling 
to certain classes of retailers. 

It will be instructive to all thog 
interested in loose-leaf catalogs ty 
note the plan used by architects 
Most ethical architects are mem. 
bers of their national associatic 
which has local branches. Part 
the architect’s equipment as 
member of the association is ; 
standardized specification file whic 
is designed to hold a great variet 
of manufacturers’ and _ jobber 
literature having to do with thy 
multitude of things used in build 
ing construction. For exampl 
there is a certain place in the fi 
for literature describing iceless re 
frigeration. Every manufactur 
in this line knows the identifyiny 
number and letter of that sectin 
Hence, when he has a new catalog 
leaflet or any other kind of printe 
matter about his product interes 
ing to the architect, he sends | 
along with the request that tx 
architect file this at once in “42 
or whatever the proper sectio 
may be called. 

From our understanding of ti 


well afford to use the loose-le 
plan. Probably it could put o 
approximately half of its catalq 
permanently bound. Necessan 
changes could be taken care 0 
with other sheets in the mannq 
— above.—[Ed. Printsx 
NK. 


Company at Ensley, Ala. 


The Industrial Times Publishing Co 
pany has been formed at Ensley, 
to engage in printing and publishi 
work. The company plans to issue 
new industrial Paro within a shot 
oll 


Stanlev J lock is presides} 
Charles E. Reid is vice-president # 
manager, and E. G. Bretzin is secretary} 
treasurer. 


Walter R. Green, founder and pr 
dent of the International Stamping Coa 
pany, Chicago, died May 14. He 
sixty-eight years old. 
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“A CHAIN IS NO STRONGER 
THAN ITS WEAKEST LINK” 


It is a foregone conclusion that mod- 
ern methods for the distribution and 
sale of merchandise are only as effec- 
tive as the advertising and sales 
efforts. The manufacturers’ sales are 
not made until his product has been 
sold to the customer. 


Every state has its division of market 
—Urban and rural. In Iowa, where 
98% of the towns are dominated by 
farm trade—the farm market, without 
question, offers you the greatest op- 
portunity for sales. Not only that— 
Iowa is the richest farm community 
in the world. Her annual Farm cash 
income is over $700,000,000.00. 


Let Wallaces’ Farmer help you 
strengthen your connection with the 
retail merchants, and Iowa’s largest 
cash buyers—the farm family. 


LACES FARMED 
Des Moines, Iowa 
lowa Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 


Standard ,p.-. Unit 
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Vital to Sollbers 


in Minneapolis, St.Paul and Duluth 





More than 75 per cent 
of merchandise shipped 
by these wholesalers 
goes to rural dealers de- 
pendent on farm trade. 


The Northwest has more 
than 1,200 towns of less 
than 2,500 population. 
Dealers in these towns 
sell 40 to 75 per cent of 
their stocks to farm 
families. 























Farm paper advertising 
here is vital to jobber 
and dealer success. The 
entire territory can be 
covered by the North- 
west’s only weekly farm 
paper. 











The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Standard >... Unit 











Some Things Retailers Should 
Know about Chain Stores 


Modern Independent Retailers Can-Compete Successfully with the Chains 
If They Will Watch Their Inventories and Are Adequately Financed 


By A. H. Deute 


be spite of the great number of 
chain stores which are visible in 
the cities, it is still a fact that the 
hulk of the grocery business, for 
instance, is still done by the in- 
dependent retailer. Recent figures 
show that less than 30 per cent of 
the grocery business is done by 
chain stores. When independent 
retailers inspect these figures they 
often say to themselves: “If only 
we had some friends who would 
appreciate us and help us, we could 
still be saved! The trouble is that 
manufacturers cast longing eyes on 
the chains and the volume of busi- 
ness they offer and surrender to 
them.” 

In the minds of thousands of 
independent retailers, the chain- 
store 
given price concessions. 
upon 


system is a retailer who is 
He looks 
the chain-store unit across 
the street and tells himself that 
that store is buying merchandise 
at a price the same as his whole- 
saler is paying. Then he says to 


that the wholesaler is 
So automatically, 
he, the retailer, is placed at that 
great disadvantage. Then you see 
that retailer trying to figure out 
ways to buy brands which the 
chain store does not carry in the 
hope of getting his price and han- 
dling something which people must 
have but which the chain cannot 
supply. And this starts him off 
on a search for that mythical 
“friend.” 

l‘requently, I have had retailers, 
and also jobbers, say to me: “The 
manufacturer is merely putting his 
neck in a noose selling those 
chains. For the sake of a few 
big orders, he’s helping the chains 
grow at the expense of the legit- 
imate jobber and retailer. He’s 
putting jobbers and retailers out of 
business, thereby. Just as soon as 
the jobbers and retailers are out 
of business, wait and see what the 


himself 
adding a profit. 


chains will do to the manufac- 
turer.” 

While they’re saying that to 
themselves and to manufacturers’ 
salesmen, they’re on the lookout 
for that friend who is to save them 
by putting the chains out of the 
running. About then along comes 
some manufacturer of an _ un- 
known, unrecognized article, with- 
out demand, and his salesmen say 
to the independent retailer : “Here’s 
something the chains don’t handle. 
We're not going to call on them. 
You can stock this line and we'll 
all make money.” 

Over and over again, retailer 
after retailer has listened to such 
arguments and stocked heavily on 
such products. Then he puts them 
on sale at what he considers an 
old-time liberal margin of profit, 
only to find that they do not sell. 
Before he knows it, he has three- 
quarters of his capital tied up in 
slow-moving articles. 


WILL THE CHAIN SWALLOW THE 
MANUFACTURER? 


Not long ago, an old jobber’s 
salesman, for some thirty years on 
his same territory, told me that 
his list of active accounts had been 
cut more than one-half during the 
last ten years. And those who re- 
mained were doing less and less 
business. Of course, he bitterly 
blamed the chain stores. He also 
blamed the manufacturers who 
were selling to the chains. He 
had only one consolation and that 
was that after the manufacturers 
had permitted the chains to get big 
enough, through preferential prices, 
to swallow retailers and jobbers, 
it would not be long until the 
chains would swallow up the man- 
ufacturers. 

But in spite of all the evil fore- 
bodings, there are still 200,000 or 
more retail grocers alone in the 
United States. It is true, too, that 
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millions of families have a real 
preference for trading with the in- 
dependent retailer. If the retailers 
could but have some friend who 
would help them over their present 
situation, all would be well. As a 
matter of fact, the retailer does 
need a friend. 

Now, that friend does not have 
to be a Daniel who will leap into 
the lions’ den. All that he has to 
do is be able to bring home a few 
simple truths to the independent. 

Here are some of the facts that 
he must succeed in driving home: 

First of all, he must manage to 
convey the idea that “the good old 
days” are all gone so far as old- 
time retailing and wholesaling are 
concerned. They developed a con- 
dition in which the chain store was 
bred. As a matter of fact, the 
chain store is not the cause of the 
retailers’ and wholesalers’ troubles. 
The chain-store system is merely 
the effect of the cause which job- 
bers and retailers themselves de- 
veloped not so many years ago. 


CHAIN-STORE MEN ARE RETAIL 
GROCERS 


The independent retailers must 
come to realize that the chain- 
store men are not a body of imps 
of Satan, but simply retail grocers 
who saw a lot of loop-holes in 
the way business was being done 
and saw a chance to do business in 
a big and profitable way by elim- 
inating those wastes. 

Now, the telling of this story 
to the great mass of independent 
retailers is the job of just one 
group of men and that is the job- 
bers’ salesmen. It is their one 
biggest job. If the jobbers’ sales- 
men, as a mass, can realize the 
responsibility and rise to the oc- 
casion, then it will not take long 
for the independent retailers to 
shake themselves free from their 
bugaboo. 

It is time for the retail grocer 
to understand that the manufac- 
turer, in selling to the chain stores, 
is selling to a wholesale dis- 
tribution house. Take the aver- 
age chain of forty or fifty or a 
hundred units. You will find that 
that chain is fed out of a ware- 
house which is in every sense of 
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the word a wholesale distributing 
organization. It has practically 
all of the overhead expenses of the 
old-line jobber. It is true that it 
does not have a sales force, but, 
on the other hand, it must support 
a corps of inspectors and superin- 
tendents to supervise and manage 
the retail units. 

Of course, jobbing costs vary. 
So do the wholesale expenses of 
chain stores vary. They vary 
largely depending upon their ter- 
ritorial locations. But they com- 
pare very closely with old-line 
wholesaling expenses in corre- 
sponding territories. It is true that 
in every section of the country 
where there are chain stores in 
operation, there are also whole- 
sale grocers of the old school who 
can and do supply some retailers 
at a percentage of gross mark-up 
which is no higher than the chain- 
store wholesale house must charge. 
In other words, there is no part 
of the country where the indepen- 
dent retailer cannot, if he so de- 
sires, lay a full line of groceries in- 
to his store as cheaply as the 
chain-store unit across the street 
can do it. 

The biggest mistake which the 
independent retailer makes is to 
think that the chain-store unit 
across the street from him is buy- 
ing his goods, at the same price 
the retailer’s jobber is paying. 
There are many cities where 
wholesale grocers, selling the inde- 
pendent retail trade, are today so 
well organized and managed that 
the retail grocer can actually lay 
goods down in his store for less 
than the chain-store unit can get 
them. 

But now we come to the “if.” 
In the preceding paragraphs | 
have said “The independent re- 
tailer can if he so desires get 
goods into his store as cheaply as 
the chain-store unit can get them.” 

What makes up the “if?” 

It is just this—he must have 
the cash with which to operate. 

The chain-store business is gen- 
erally done on a cash basis. 

The jobber who is going to or- 
ganize to compete with the whole- 
saling end of the chain-store busi- 
ness must get cash. The jobber 
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How The Other Half Lives 


It is strikingly strange, but it is none the less true that 
half of the world does not know how the other half lives. 

A perfect illustration of this fact is found in the relation- 
ship of the urban dweller to the rural dweller. 

How much does the average city man know about the 
farmer—the man who feeds him? 

How much does the banker, the broker, and the manufac- 
turer know about the great army of the sons of the soil 
without whose effort we would all be thirty days from 
starvation? 

There are thirty-one million people on the farms of this 
country. They constitute the greatest single market, and 
if you have anything to sell them, you had better get ac- 
quainted with them. 

They are prospects for the sale of anything that will make 
life easier, happier, that will enable them to be more suc- 
cessful in the business in which they are engaged. 

A bottle of milk, a bottle of cream, and a pound of but- 
ter are left upon your back porch every morning long before 
you arise from your downy couch. 

Your breakfast would be a poor meal, indeed, if these 
products were absent. 

Who brings them to you? Who provides them—the dairy 
farmer. 

HOARD’S DAIRYMAN is the dairy farmer’s bread and 
butter publication. It is the paper that he farms by. It has 
been his guide and counselor for fifty years. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc., WALLACE C,. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Tlinois. . New York City. 


Standard ;.;-- Unit 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM POPULATION 
767,000 























—— jj, RERICAN 
ioe GRICULTURIST 


COVERS THIS LARGE 
POPULATION UNIT 

















Is This “CITY on Your 
svcuauron AMAVertising Map? 





72,900 








“Tell ‘em where they live! —Sell ’em where they buy!’ 





ROCHESTER SYRACUSE ALBANY BING TROY 
321,000 184,000 72,300 























rarm Population—U. S. Census 1925 
City Population—-U. S. Estimate 1926 


Henry MorcentuHau, Jr., Publisher 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Standard ;:;-- Unit 
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cainot undertake to keep an in- 
solvent retailer on a parity with 
the chain-store unit. The jobber 
cannot be a banker and a jobber 
at the same time and compete with 
the chain-store wholesaling depart- 
ment. 

It is up to the retailer who 
wants to compete with the chain 
unit across the street to be ad- 
equately financed. He must have 
sufficient working capital. He must 
make his own collections on the 
same basis that the chain store 
makes its collections. And he 
must have the money ready for the 
jobber. If, on top of that, he is 
willing to go, say, twice a week 
to the wholesale grocer and in his 
own truck bring back a sizable 
quantity of goods, paying for them 
when he gets them, he is going to 
find more than one wholesale 
grocer anxious and willing to 
work with him. 

But it is just as well to realize 
that the time is past when an in- 
experienced man with a few hun- 
dred dollars can rent a building, 


buy a bill of goods for, say, $3,000, 
pay $750 down and look to the 
jobber to carry him. He is much 


more than likely to fail. And the 
jobber who is willing to undertake 
to carry him is very apt to be 
skidding into oblivion with him. 


EXPERIENCE IS NECESSARY TO 
SUCCESS 


Now, even as important as the 
capital is a certain background of 
experience. One does not see many 
men with both experience and ad- 
equate capital make a failure of 
the retail grocery business. 

This thing we call experience is 
many-sided. This experience has 
taught this grocer that the very 
keynote of retailing in this day 
and age of tremendous industry is 
the willingness and the ability to 
work hard and long. The man 
who didn’t do very well as a mail 
carrier and street-car conductor 
and didn’t like the barber business, 
will find the grocery business noth- 
ing for him. The man who thinks 
that all one has to do is rent a 
store, buy some fixtures, buy a 
stock of goods and then open the 
door, is going to pay for his edu- 
cation, and the price is more than 
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apt to be his invested capital. 

The experienced wholesale gro- 
cery salesman is going to do a real 
favor to the individual, to his own 
house and to the industry if he 
makes these points very, very clear 
to the prospective retail grocer. 
One trouble is that that has not 
been the case in the past. All 
too often, the chap with a few hun- 
dred dollars and no experience or 
the retired farmer with a few 
thousand dollars has been en- 
couraged to go into a_ business 
about which he knew nothing, even 
if the matter of capital could be 
arranged. 

Now, the next big fact which 
the independent retail grocer must 
keep in mind is that he is com- 
peting with very capable and very 
shrewd buyers. Actually, these 
buyers may not be able to lay 
goods into their units any cheaper 
than he can buy them. Their 
great advantage does not lie 
therein. It lies in their ability to 
pick and choose between prospec- 
tive sellers and prospective stick- 
ers. They do know how to drop 
certain lines entirely if those lines 
are not vital. Compare the stocks 
of the successful chain-store unit 
with those of the independent 
grocer of even the best grade and 
you find the independent is gen- 
erally using a much larger in- 
ventory with which to carry on 
his business; also that he has, in 
his stock, several hundred to sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ worth of 
merchandise which ‘really has no 
business being there at all. 

About six months ago, I heard 
a catsup salesman tell a _ really 
good independent retailer that the 
latter was carrying too many 
brands of catsup. The dealer has 
seven brands in stock. The dealer 
insisted that he had steady calls 
for each brand. The salesman 
argued that the dealer probably 
did 90 per cent of his total catsup 
business on three brands and that 
the other four produced so little 
business that the dealer could 
swing most of the remaining 10 
per cent to one or another of the 
three brands. It was a friendly 
argument and wound up by the re- 
tailer agreeing to make a weekly 
inventory for six weeks, until the 
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salesman’s next call, The dealer 
had so large a stock that he thought 
he would not have to buy during 
that period. 

At the end of six weeks, here 
was the showing: 
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the grocery business, of buying 
habits, of retail salesmanship. That 
is why the retail grocery business 
is no business for the neophite. It 
is no business for the man who will 
not study and keep abreast of the 





*Including re-order. 





It will be seen that the salesman 
was a little over-enthusiastic. But 
at the same time, the three leading 
brands had such a dominance that 
the dealer was very willing to elim- 
inate the others and put real sell- 
ing effort behind those three. 

But it is not on catsup alone 
that such a condition exists. One 
finds retailers carrying four, five, 
even six brands of evaporated milk, 
as many kinds of pork and beans, 
and so on and on. Then there are 
the great number of specialty items 
which are put in for one reason or 
another, and often forgotten. It 
is a little here and a little there, 
until in the aggregate it amounts 
to many hundreds, even thousands 
of dollars. 

A RUNNING WEEKLY INVENTORY 

One of the biggest money mak- 
ing devices which the independent 
retailer can install is a running, 
weekly inventory, or, at least, a 
semi-monthly inventory. I know a 
dealer who kept away from the 
job for a number of years because 
he said he hated to take the time. 
Finally, he got himself to do it. 
He found that it was such a long 
drawn out and disagreeable job 
that, to lighten his work, he 
worked himself out of about a 
third of his items and did not re- 
place them. 

Another excellent thing about 
these running inventories is that 
they just naturally tend to keep 
the stock in better shape, so that 
the counting becomes easier. 

All this takes not so much 
courage as a definite knowledge of 


times. 

But, on the other hand, the food 
business is basic. People must buy 
food. It is also true that most 
families prefer, everything else be- 
ing equal, to trade with the owner 
of the business. The independent 
retail grocer has a great psycho- 
logical advantage to begin with. 
The chain store has great handi- 
caps to overcome. When all is 
said and done, the independent re- 
tail grocer has great advantages in 
his favor. The chain-store man 
has trump cards, too. But the ad- 
vantages are so evenly distributed 
that it settles down largely to the 
question of whether or not the man 
who wants to be a retail grocer 
has enough capital to conduct his 
business, has a knowledge of the 
business and is able and willing to 
give his business the hard work 
to which it is entitled. 

It is reasonable to ask, though, 
that, with some 200,000 men al- 
ready in this business and with 
new ones starting all the time, who 
is going to get each man into a 
corner and preach to him about the 
ordinary fundamentals of the re- 
tail grocery business? Who is go- 
ing to be this friend of the retailer 
who will do all this talking and 
educating ? 

The answer is very plain in- 
deed. It is the job of the whole- 
sale grocer and his salesmen. It 
is a big job but its successful ac- 
complishment means more to the 
wholesale grocer and to his sales- 
men than anything else they can 
do. To a large extent, there is 
where their future lies. 
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The Other Half of 
Your Southern Market 


It may seem like a mathematical impossibility, but “the 
other half’ of your southern market is really three- 
fourths of your entire market in the South. 


Seventy-five per cent of your buyers live on farms or in 
small rural towns. 


There are only 12 cities in the South having more than 
100,000 population, while there are 43,039 towns and 
villages of less than 5,000 people. 


Good roads and automobiles bring 25,000,000 rural cus- 
tomers into these trade centers. Your advertising car- 
ried to these buyers by our paper accomplishes the easiest 
and most economical extension of your present market. 


Because of the circulation offered by our paper, The 
Standard Farm Paper Unit is your only real national 
advertising medium reaching the American farm market. 


AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham Memphis Dallas 


Standard -s. Unit 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 





Standardized 


Six years ago the Capper state farm . 


papers “took stock” of their circula- 


tions, and proceeded to adjust and 

1 standardize the circulation for each 

®@ field on the basis of a Profitable 

Volume for both advertiser and pub- 

lisher. The adjustment program was 

carried out irrespective of the actions 

of competitors, and without regard to 

the volume and rate which could be 
maintained by forced selling. 


In Kansas, the real farmers read 


KANSAS FARMER 


— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Topeka, Kansas 


Standard ;:i- Unit St 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 


Standardized 


On two papers the circulations were 
reduced; one quite drastically and 
the other nominally. One paper was 
9] increased about 10 per cent, and 
@ one about 20 per cent. The fifth 
paper was already stabilized and was 
maintained at its level. The papers 
requiring increases were increased 
gradually by sound selling methods 
and for several seasons advertisers 
have received standardized Profit- 
able Volume circulation from all five 


papers. 


In Missouri, the real farmers read 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
St. Louis, Missouri 


t Standard >. Unit 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 


Standardized 


With the standardization of circula- 

tions came standardization of rates. 

For three papers the rates were left 

3 unchanged; one was greatly reduced 
@ and one was increased 10 cents a line 

to take care of the increased circula- 

tion. The milline rates today on two 


papers are materially less than six 


years ago; one is the same, and two 
are very slightly increased. Between 
any of the five papers there is a rate 
difference today of only a few cents 
per million copies. 


In Ohio, the real farmers read 


OHIO FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Standard >... Unit 
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(A Run-over Ad of 5 Consecutive Pages) 


Standardized 


There is no question but that cir- 
culation could be materially increased 


for every one of these Capper state 
4 papers, but to do so would mean 
o 


high pressure selling methods and 


the advertisers would pay the bill. 
Today not a penny of circulation 
departments’ maintenance or selling 
costs are borne by advertising rev- 
enue. The man who must be sold 
farm papers of recognized merit by 
pressure methods is a poor prospect 
for standardized merchandise. 


In Michigan, the real farmers read 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Detroit, Michigan 


tandard pate Unit 
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Space is sold at the lowest rate for Mar 
the quality and the cost, and is sold hes 


tion, 
on a guaranteed circulation basis. You _ 
task 

use standardized equipment, make a into 
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standard product and advertise to - rial 
make it known as such. Do you buy 
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Should New 
Salesmen Be Personally 
Introduced? 


Several Distributing House Man- 
agers of the Graybar Electric 
Company Give Their Opinions 
as to the Best Procedure to Fol- 
low in Introducing New Sales- 
men to the Trade. 


in the opinion 

of a branch manager, prefer 
not to have their initial introduc- 
tion to the trade one of a personal 
nature. “It has proved out in 
practice, in my experience,” he 
states, “that the salesman who is 
anxious to have. a personal intro- 
duction to the trade which is to be 
allocated to him, usually lacks, in 
self-appreciation and _ self-confi- 
dence, two elements which are of 
primary importance to his success.” 

This opinion supplements the 
comments gathered together from 
a number of manufacturers whose 
views were reported in an article 
entitled “Introducing the New 
Salesman,” which appeared in the 
March 24 issue of Printers’ INK 
These executives, without excep- 
tion, all favored some form of in- 
troduction which would ease the 
task of the new salesman breaking 
into cold territory. 

In gathering together the mate- 
rial for this summary, one of the 
concerns with which PrinTERs’ 
INK communicated was the Gray- 
bar Electric Company. The sub- 

so interested this company 

it wrote to its distributing 

managers asking what, in 

judgment, is the’ best pro- 
cedure to follow. 

The manager already quoted is 
the only one who expressed a 
preference for letting the salesman 
go :t alone. He feels somewhat 
as does Warren D. Blatz, general 
sale. manager of the Bridgeport 
Bra:s Company, who does not 
ever. announce his new salesmen 
through letters. “Maybe I am 
wrorg,” he stated, “but I have felt 
too much introducing is the same 
kind of a crutch as the abuse of 
pers’ nal letters of introduction.” 

I cre will be others, undoubted- 


N! W salesmen, 
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ly, who will consider the Graybar 
manager’s reason well grounded, in 
as much as they are supported by 
his experience in developing new 
material. He does not believe that 
the policy should be applied to 
every individual because, as he 
says, “conditions surrounding the 
replacement of a salesman largely 
determine the method we use in 
introducing a new man.” 

“Generally speaking,” he con- 
tinued, “I would say that the best 
way is whatever method will place 
the new man at the least disad- 
vantage when first introduced. No 
doubt all salesmen are not alike, 
but most men I have hired pre- 
ferred not to have the initial intro- 
duction to their clientele one of a 
personal nature. Particularly is 
this true with a man who is re- 
placing a predecessor who has re- 
signed or been transferred to a 
different field of activity. 

“If I were again on the road 
and going into a new field, I would 
prefer that the company announce 
my appointment by mail and then 
let me make my own introduction 
on my first call. This is not quite 
so true in connection with meeting 
the higher officials of a corpora- 
tion, but applies more wholly to 
those individuals with whom the 
salesman is going to contact most 
frequently, such as the personnel 
cf the purchasing, engineering, or 
storekeeping departments.” 


A VALUABLE ASSET 


On the other hand, another 
manager looks upon the personal 
introduction as a valuable asset in 
continuing pleasant relationships 
already established. As he sums 
up the situation: “It is very im- 
portant for any salesman to know 
just the right man in an organiza- 
tion with whom to contact in order 
to get results. After one sales- 
man has gone through this and 
formed these relationships, it is 
exceedingly important, wherever 
possible, for the new salesman to 
be introduced ‘to these individuals 
so that he can take up the work 
where the former salesman left off.” 

This manager follows two meth- 
ods. If it is a city salesman or 
one who has a small concentrated 
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territory, he is encouraged to in- 
troduce his successor to all his 
principal customers and to as many 
other customers as can be covered 
prior to his leaving the territory. 

In the case of a country sales- 
man, traveling in a territory which 
it takes several weeks to cover, the 
same procedure is followed so far 
as it is practical with principal 
customers. From that point this 
effort is supplemented with a let- 
ter signed by the manager. Intro- 
duction by letter is substituted for 
the personal introduction because 
it is impossible for the retiring 
salesman to visit and personally 
introduce the new salesman over a 
widely scattered territory. 

But why expose yourself to 
weakness in your selling organiza- 
tion through changes in your sell- 
ing staff? wisely questions another 
manager. He avoids such a situa- 
tion by training back stops. His 
plan calls for taking a man in 
rather early and giving him train- 
ing in the stock room. Later the 
protégé is set to office work, after 
which he becomes inside contact 
man with customers, acting as the 
salesman’s first line of help in the 
office. 

How does this system work 
out? The manager who recom- 
mends it answers this question: 

“Salesman John Jones is calling 
on the customers in a certain 
territory. This John Jones has 
Bill Smith as his office corre- 
spondent, who handles all orders, 
all claims and all the service of 
John Jones’ customers. The cus- 
tomers are told that this man is 
on the job and he then becomes a 
sort of assistant salesman. 

“When the time comes to trans- 
fer John Jones to another terri- 
tory or to another job, or if he 
leaves our employ, his assistant 
salesman is usually thrown in the 
breach with a working knowledge 
of the customers. While, perhaps, 
he has had little personal contact 
with them, he does know their re- 
quirements and is known by them 
through his correspondence, thus 
being pretty well equipped to suc- 
ceed the former salesman.” 

So far the discussion has limited 
itself to the initial visit of a new 
man. In the opinion of one man- 
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ager, who approves of personal 
introduction, the problem does not 
end with that. One call does not 
change the status of a new sales- 
man; he is still new in the eyes of 
his trade. The initial visit must 
have a follow-up which will en- 
trench the new man in the good 
graces of his trade. After the 
first visit it is recommended that 
the new man send an advance card 
announcing his second visit sev- 
eral days in advance. 

“In this way,” the manager ex- 
plains, “the salesman’s name is 
brought before his customer in 
print, which is much more inm- 


pressive and lasting than the first 
introduction. The new man should 
also have something out of the 
ordinary to talk about, something 
which the old salesman on the job 
probably never mentioned.” 


S. S. Koppe Company to 
Open London Office 


An office will shortly be opened at 
London by the S. S. Koppe Company 
Inc., publishers’ representative, to act as 
advertising representative fer South Amer 
ican and United States papers. Daniel 
E. Moran, Jr., who has been with the 
Koppe organization for the last three 
years, will be in charge of the new 
office. 


Vivaudou Profits Almost 

Three Times Those of 1925 

The report of V. Vivaudou, Inc., and 
subsidiaries, New York, toilet requisites, 
for the year ended December 31, 1926, 
shows gross sales of $5,312,980, against 
$3,381,086 for 1925, and $3,725,953 in 
1924. Net profit amounted to $1,324,730 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$446,966 in 1925, before Federal tax 
reserve. 


H. J. McGrath with 
Wenatchee “Daily World” 


H. J. McGrath, has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of the 
Broadway Department Store, Tacoma, 
Wash., and joined the Wenatchee, 
Wash., Daily World. At one time he 
was with the Kohl Advertising Agency, 
Tacoma. 


G. R. McGiven Joins 
Blackett & Sample 


George R. McGiven, formerly with 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc., publishers’ repre 
sentative, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Blackett & Sample, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city, as a space buyer. 
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tf Ask Your NEBRASKA Distributors 
fn —Wholesale or Retail 

t sev- 

oe a Nebraska has but 5 towns of over 10,000 
= 5 population ; but one of over 100,000. Whole- 
e io salers serving Nebraska necessarily place 
shoull your goods with merchants in small towns, 


coke whose major trade is from farm homes. 


vies These merchants and wholesalers (who 
really know Nebraska) appreciate fully the 
necessity of farm consumption to secure 
volume of business. We believe any of 
them will tell you that THE NEBRASKA 
FARMER will do more to build farm trade 
and a business volume than any other 
medium you could possibly use for ad- 


vertising. 


When a sales representative tells a Ne- 
braska wholesale or retail merchant his 
line is advertised in THE NEBRASKA 
FARMER, that merchant knows he is 
being backed by a thorough coverage of 
his major market throughout his trade 
territory. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska's Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 





Standard >. Unit 
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The Breeder’s Cuikdate 
Under New Ownership 


Mr. Alvin H. Sanders announces that he has sold the conirol- 
ling interest in The BREEDER’S GAZETTE to CHARLES 
L. BURLINGHAM and SAMUEL R. GUARD. 


The new management is completely experienced in the ways 
of this world-famous live stock journal and knows the industry 
from a life spent in it. Both Mr. Burlingham and Mr. Guard 
have been members of the GAZETTE staff. Mr. Burlingham 
has been Assistant General Manager for two years. Mr. Guard 
was Associate Editor for eight years. 





Mr. Burlingham becomes Publisher of The Breeder’s Gazette 
and Secretary-Treasurer of The Sanders Publishing Company. 


Mr. Guard becomes Editor of The Breeder’s Gazette and 
President of The Sanders Publishing Company. 


Mr. Alvin H. Sanders, under whose editorial direction ‘The 
Breeder’s Gazette attained its position of world-wide leadership 
and authority, with the leading farmers in every state as its 
readers, will continue his close relationship to the publication as 
advising and contributing editor. 

The live stock branch is the prosperous section of agriculture 
today. In keeping with the rapid advances of animal husbandry, 
the new management will strengthen and enlarge ‘The 
BREEDER’S GAZETTE service to its readers and its adver- 
tisers. ‘To that end, giving opportunity to perfect plans for the 
better Breeder’s Gazette, the publication is issued semi-monthly, 
beginning with the May 19th number, until September. 

In September you will have THE NEW BREEDER’ 
GAZETTE. 


THe SANvERS PuBLISHING CoMPANY 
527 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Standard >... Unit 
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“Intent to Confuse” as a Basis of 
Trade-Mark Infringement 


Circuit Court of Appeals Rules That “Cuticlean’” Was Selected Because 
I: Offered an Opportunity to Trade on the Reputation of “Cutex” 


Univep States Crrcurr Court oF 
APPEALS 
For THE Seventu Circuit 


am Warren Cor 
PORATION ) 
Appellant, 


vs. 
Cosmetic Co. 
Appellee. 


Nort 


RSAL 


Mock & Buum, of New York, for 
Appellant. 
Eowrn J. 


Appellee. 


Lawtor, of Chicago, for 


Before AtSCHULER, Pace and ANDERSON, 
‘ircuit: Judges. : 
ton by Pace, Cir. J. 


N appellant’s suit, charging ap- 
pellee with unfair competition 
and infringement of its registered 
trade-mark “Cutex,” the master’s 
findings, favorable to appellant, 
were reversed: by the court and 
the bill dismissed. The evidence 
was not sufficient to justify a 
finding fos appellant on the 
charge of unfair competition. 

Numerous of the articles made 
and sold by parties were, as to 
the purposes for which they were 
intended and advertised to the 
public, substantially identical. Ap- 
pellee said in argument that the 
formula for the cuticle removing 
liquid was probably the same in 
hoth articles. 

\ppellee used as its designating 
trade-mark the unregistered “Cuti- 
clean,” and the only question is, 
is there, considering the purposes 
for which they were used, such 
a similarity in the words “Cutex” 
an’ “Cuticlean” as to amount to 
an infringement? 

words were fashioned by 
the respective parties and neither 
worls had any pre-existence or 
meaning. This case differs in 
that respect from the cases of 
Po:.er Drug Co, v. Pasfield Soap 
Co. 102 Fed. 490, 494 (106 Fed: 
(C. C. A.) (914) and Flexlume 
Sig Co. v. Opalite Sign Co. 292 
Fed 98 (7th C. C. A.). 

trade-mark is but a species 
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of advertising, its purpose being 
to fix the identity of the article 
and the name of the producer in 
the minds of the people who see 
the advertisement, so that they 
may afterward use the knowledge 
themselves and carry it to others 
having like desires and needs for 
such article. 

All advertising is an appeal to 
human interest and instincts, and 
its value has become so well- 
known that manufacturers, mer- 
chants and other concerns, hav- 
ing property for sale, oftentimes 
spend millions annually in creat- 
ing a market and keeping open 
markets already created. Experi- 
ence seems to justify such ex- 
penditures, 

While the human mind drops 
and forgets much that it hears 
and sees, yet it holds fast to some 
word, place, name, sign or symbol 
contained in an _ advertisement, 
through which some human need 
had been supplied, and that recol- 
lection is carried by the people 
into times and places far removed 
from the times and places of the 
publication. Great newspapers 
publish an advertisement for a 
day, but many of the people who 
read publish it again through 
many days and places. The spread 
of an advertisement among people 
is like ever-spreading ripples from 
a pebble thrown into still water. 
The ripples go out and out in 
an ever-increasing circle from a 
common center long after the 
pebble is lost to sight, and al- 
though the ripples become fainter 
and fainter the originating center 
can always be found until the 
water’s surface is again at rest. 
Throwing pebbles into water is 
child’s play, but knowledge of a 
trade-mark, through advertising 
and as carried by the people, is 
an important, valuable business 
asset, gained at much expense. It 
is a right which the one who 
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creates it may say shall not be 
obstructed or confused by unfair 
methods or practices of competi- 
tors, so long as it continues to 
carry force, although the force 
may be far-spent and the recol- 
lection of the origin dimmed. It 
is at such times that great harm 
may be done by confusion, arising 
from the use of trade names or 
trade-marks but slightly resem- 
bling that of a competitor. 

One entering a field of endeavor 
already occupied by another 
should, in the selection of a trade 
name or trade-mark, keep far 
enough away to avoid all possible 
confusion. 

We can see no purpose or rea- 
son for the selection of “Cuti- 
clean” by one entering the field 
where another is doing a similar 
business using as its trade-mark 
Cutex, except it be done with 
the hope that benefit might accrue 
from the similarity. There can 
be no excuse or justification for 
such acts. 

Whether there is an infringe- 
ment of a trade-mark does not 
depend upon the use of identical 
words, nor on the question as to 
whether they are so similar that 
a person looking at one would be 
deceived into the belief that it 
was the other, but it is sufficient 
if one adopts a trade name or 
a trade-mark so like another in 
form, spelling or sound that one, 
with a not very definite or clear 
recollection as to the real trade- 
mark, is likely to become confused 
or misled. 

The decree of the District Court 
is reversed, with directions to enter 
a decree in accordance with the 
findings herein. 


V. S. Reiter Joins Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


Virgil S. Reiter, formerly director of 
publicity for the Buick Motor Company, 
Flint. Mich., has joined the copy staff 
of The Green, Fulton, Cunningham 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 


New York “Telegram” Ad- 


vances T. F. Mulhern 


T. F. Mulhern, formerly classified ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Telegram, has been appointed local dis- 
play advertising manager of that publi- 
cation, 
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Wamsutta Mills Advertise 
Trade-Marked Shirtings 


For several years the Wamsutta Vill 
Inc., New Bedford, Mass., manufac turer 
of cotton fabrics, has sold shirtinzs ¢ 
the trade without trade-mark or adver 
tising, although its line of Wamsutt 
Percale sheets and pillow-cases hay 
been widely advertised. The steadily iy 
creasing volume of sales of the atte; 
products has brought about the ux 
of advertising in the sale of the 
ings. 

A campaign has been starte 
the new Wamsutta K. T. C. shirting 
magazines. Business-papers als 
being used. The magazine advert 
was preceded by a direct-mail can 
to manufacturers and retailers. 

Commenting upon the value of carlier 
——- efforts of the Wamsutt 
company, C. F. Broughton, treasurer ar 
general Att. tells Printers’ Inx 

‘This is one more instance where th 
investment in advertising over a r 
of years is bringing back addit 
dividends, and another evidence in favor 
of quality merchandise backed by a con 
tinuous advertising campaign.’ 


Electrograph Company Adds t 
Sales Staff 


The Electrograph paper, Detroit 
direct-mail advertising, has added W. | 
Dumont to its sales staff. For six years 
he was with the advertising department 
of the White Company, Cleveland, truck 
and bus manufacturer, and, previous! 
he was with the B. F. Goodrich Con 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 


G. C. Fries Joins “The 
Bureau Farmer” 


George C. Fries has been appointed 
manager of the Detroit office of Th 
Bureau Farmer, Fort Wayne, Ind. He 
was at one time associated with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company and Critch- 
field & Company. 


First Quarter Brings Higher 
Net Profits to Uneeda Bakers 


The National Biscuit Company, New 
York, Uneeda biscuits, etc., reports f 
the quarter ended March 31, 1°27, a 
net profit of $3,756,668, after charges 
and taxes, against $3,051,917 in the 
first quarter of 1926. 


Buys Boulder Advertising 
Business 
The Gibson-Bracy Advertising Agency 


Boulder, Colo., has been purchased | 
Kenny-Drake, also of that city. 


With Buffalo Agency 


Gordon Whitbeck, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune has joined J. Jay Fuller, Buffalo 
advertising agency, as account executive 
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~ «fof the Illinois Market 
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mean Outside of the cities, away from the crowds and 
pavements, where the din of street cars is replaced 
by the sound of lowing cattle, where smoke and 
dirt give way to clean air and the smell of fresh 
earth—out in the Illinois country you'll find more 
than two million consumers. They are people who 
buy furniture and fountain pens; shoes and salad 
dressing; tooth paste and talcum powder. 


The everyday needs of these folks are the same 
as those of their city neighbors. But they are 
double buyers. Every one of these family heads is 
purchasing agent for a factory, too. He buys the 


machinery, building materials, and the supplies 
that keep the farm running. 


: These men who raised the food served 
4 at your breakfast table this morning 
Prairie are just as human as you are. They 
Farmer’s are open to the same appeals. If you 
Neu nes want to get into the homes of these 
Home Se") «buying farmers, and have a hearing, 
‘ advertise in Prairie Farmer. No other 
medium of any kind covers this 

territory. 


9th Edition of Prairie 
Farmer Data Service Book 
Now Ready 


Write for a copy of this 50 page 

. It gives a definite analysis 

of the Other Half of the Illinois 

Market, number of prospects, farm 

% purchasing power, Prairie Farmer 
subscribers, etc. Sent free to adver- 

1230 W. Washington Boulevard tisers and agency executives. 


»> PRAIRIE FARMER-Chicese 


BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 


MORE THAN 200,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY 


Standard >.c.. Unit 
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“BULL’S-EYE” 


Ts only way to make a bull’s-eye is to see your 
target and shoot straight at it. Shooting wildly into 
the brush gets only what you chance to hit. 





Wisconsin has 1,116,000 rural people—almost 53 per 
cent of the state’s total population. The only way to 
reach the greater proportion of Wisconsin buyers is 
through the farm press. 


Wisconsin has but one large city but it has 375 towns 
of less than 2,500. Jobbers in the territory serve those 
towns and the local stores serve the rural trade. 


Are You Getting Your Share 


of This Business? 


Here is a great rural market, resting on an annual 
farm production of more than $400,000,000, The rural 
business situation in Wisconsin is Goop and prospects are 
EXCELLENT. 


Route your sales message to the farmers of the great: 
est dairy state through their Own Home Farm Paper— 


T* WISCONSIN 
Agricoirorist 


Racine, Wis. 
(Owned, edited and published in Wisconsin) 
Wisconsin Member Standard Farm Paper Unit. 


Standard °. Unit 
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Syndicate Buying Is Nothing 
to Worry About 


Manufacturers Who Advertise Have a Strong Weapon with Which to 
Control the Syndicate 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Sales Manager, 


“ ILL syndicate buying ruin 

advertised brands ?” queries 
an anonymous dry goods jobber 
in an article bearing that title ap- 
pearing in the May 12 issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

It is my opinion that the writer, 
though in obvious sincerity, is 
magnifying the seriousness both of 
the present situation and _ its 
potentialities. In the first place, 


he is a jobber, and the jobbing 
trade has been pretty much buffeted 
about during the past decade—par- 
ticularly in the dry goods line. 
They are, consequently, very apt 
to scent danger in almost every 
new symptom of business change 


that makes its appearance, and 
with good reason. 

Syndicate buying has not yet 
reached the point where it can be 


construed as a menace to adver- — 


tisers. Whether it ever will or 
not, depends largely on how adver- 
tisers meet it and whether they 
can turn it into an advantage for 
themselves as in the case of hand- 
to-mouth buying. We should not 
overlook the extremely « potent 
weapon the advertiser has and 
which even he (the advertiser) 
sometimes is apt to lose sight of. 
| mean his advertising itself, its 
cumulative power and its practical 
insurance of consumer demand. 

Let us assume a_ hypothetical 
case Let us suppose that group 
buying had progressed to the very 
ultimate point of having, say, 90 
per cent of the grocery stores in 
the -ountry enrolled. As in any 
other field, there would be com- 
petitive groups and we will suppose 
that in this case there are ten 
major ones. 

Then, let us take as an example, 
Grape-Nuts. Now, Grape-Nuts 
has heen advertised to this country 
People who eat 


it, bke it. They are not going to 


Hewes & Potter 


be deprived of it. The matter of 
a few cents one way or the other 
is not going to make any material 
difference in their number. They 
will demand it and will go to a 
store where they know they can 
get it. How many buying syndi- 
cates, no matter how powerful, 
numerically or financially, can 
buck that tide if extended to a 
few more advertised and well-liked 
foods? They have got to have 
what people want or lose money. 
Therefore, if Grape-Nuts, Quaker 
Oats, Post Toasties, Cream of 
Wheat and others choose not to 
grant concessions what are the 
syndicates going to do about it? 

Or take a case of any article 
which, unlike Grape-Nuts, had no 
unique appeal to the taste, but 
which, through its advertising 
was very desirable but not 100 per 
cent essential. Take Ivory Soap. 
Would there not result the unpre- 
cedented spectacle of the competi- 
tive buying groups bidding one 
against the other for it? And if 
Ivory, Lux, Colgate, Palmolive 
and one or two others were to hold 
steadfast to a price yielding a fair 
profit and also continued to ad- 
vertise, just where would the buy- 
ing syndicates get off? 

The successful buying syndicate 
so far has been pretty much con- 
fined to department stores who are 
located in different cities and are 
not competitive with each other. 
Faced with the necessity of ob- 
taining a longer profit due to 
various factors, chief of which are * 
the uncertainty of buying style 
merchandise, abuse of the charge 
account system, the return goods 
factor, and the increasing cost of 
doing business on the expensive 
land they usually occupy, they have 
naturally herded together for pro- 
tection. Others which have _ be- 
come losing propositions through 
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bad management or other reasons 
have been taken over by larger 
and more powerful firms and have 
become part of a chain, which is 
the same thing, in effect, as a 
syndicate. 

The smaller independent  spe- 
cialty store will never join in the 
group buying movements for many 
reasons. Most important is be- 
cause in the long run this type of 
store cannot benefit from such an 
arrangement. Group buying is ad- 
mittedly organized for the purpose 
of getting price concessions. If 
these concessions are passed along 
to the consumer, there is no ad- 
vantage to the individual store. 
If they are not intended to be 
passed along, how long will it take, 
for, first one and then another, to 
discover the perfectly obvious 
fact that by sacrificing just a lit- 
tle of this extra new profit they 
can attract more trade? And with 
so many smaller stores of the 
same nature operating in each 
community and each presumably in 
its own buying group, how long 
would it take before the practice 
of price-cutting became general? 
At present they cannot afford to 
do it, but with further price con- 
cessions on standard lines they 
could and would, with a subsequent 
breaking down of confidence in the 
syndicate. 

But, supposing that all the things 
were possible that our jobber pre- 
dicts? Long before it had become 
serious to the point of actual cur- 
tailment of profit, the advertisers 
would have mended their fences. 
Imagine a group composed of 
Cluett Peabody, Kuppenheimer 
Clothing, Allen A, B. V. D., In- 
terwoven and one or two others 
with their immense resources, in 
a chain of their own stores, fea- 
turing their own advertised prod- 
ucts together with other necessary 
ones, and maintaining the good-will 
of their other regular trade by 
holding prices. Would not that be 
one logical answer if such firms 
were threatened by a syndicate in 
their own line of business which 
had become powerful enough to 
become dictatorial? A few groups 
like that would comprise all the 
advertised and wanted products and 
through the medium of making 
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two profits instead of one could 
unite in a co-operative adverti ising 
campaign, in addition to their in. 
dividual programs, that 
dominate the industry. 
chance would a retailer, compelle 
by his affiliation with a synvlicate 
to be without all or nearly all the 
advertised products, have with 
such competition ? 

An immense chain of | store 
operated co-operatively by national 
advertisers is not entirely visionary 
either. We have been approached 
along such lines already and there 
seems to be an indication that such 
things are in men’s minds. It js 
fairly easy for the producer t 
go into retail selling because he 
has his market made to order al- 
ready by his advertising, whereas 
the retailer finds it difficult to g 
into producing because he has a 
market to create. 

The best and most effective way 
for the advertiser to forestall any 
danger which he sees in syndicat 
buying is for him to place some 
faith in his advertising, give ser- 
vice, and have the courage of his 
convictions when approached by a 
syndicate that tries to tell him for 
what he shall sell his goods. We 
have turned away more than one 
such order and have had the ex- 
treme satisfaction of seeing them 
come to us later. A little back- 
bone is about all that is needed 
and the priceless ability to say 
“ Jo!” 


A picture of your product ina 
million people’s minds is a mighty 
strong argument. 


Quarterly Report of Hudson 
Motor Shows Large Gain 


The report of the Hudson Motor Car 
Company, Detroit, for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1927, shows a net income of 
$4,026,515, after charges and Federal 
taxes. The 1926 report covered the 
three months ended February 28, and 
showed a net income of $2,746,023 
after charges and Federal taxes. The 
fiscal year has been changed t 
December 31. 


Paint Account to Baltim: 
Agency 


The Hirshberg Paint Company, 
more, has appointed Katherine H 
hool, advertising agency, of that c 
direct its advertising account. 
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Selling Two Bathing Suits Where 
One Was Sold Before 


The Ocean Bathing Suit Company, 


in Magazine Campaign, Will Feature 


the Idea of Owning More Than One Bathing Suit 


ETTING consumer to buy 

two of a product instead of 
the customary one is a merchan- 
dising plan which has been used 
with varying degrees of success 
in different industries. 
The automobile manu- 
facturers have only re- 
cently awakened to the 
importance of the idea 
and the result is, among 
others, the small Mar- 
mon and the new Little 
Custom Jordan, both of 
which are being adver- 
tised, largely, if not en- 
tirely, to people who 
already own automo- 
biles. 

And now another in- 
dustry is going to be 
shown how to apply this 
plan. Within a short 
time, a national maga- 
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and a quarter sport hats, five pair; 
of shoes, ten and a half pairs of 
stockings, four and a half sport 
dresses, three sweaters and one 
bathing suit. The average ma 
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zine campaign will be 
started by the Ocean 
Bathing Suit Company, 
of New York. There is 
nothing extraordinary 
about this bare fact. 
For three years this 
company has advertised 
on a national scale, with 
sales showing a pro- 
nounced increase over 
each preceding year. 

Former campaigns of 
the Ocean company have 
sold style and quality in bathing 
suits. But the advertising this year 
will sell the idea that two or more 
suits are an absolute necessity to- 
day for every swimmer. Style will 
also be talked, but the two suits 
argument will be featured in the 
campaign. 

This may seem rather a novel 
departure without a real reason 
for it, but in fact it is quite logi- 
cal. In a circular to retailers the 
Ocean company gives the informa- 
tion that the average woman buys 
the following wearing apparel 
during the summer months: Five 
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ONE OF THE OCEAN BATHING SUIT MAGAZINE AD\VER 
TISEMENTS WHICH FEATURES THE IDEA OF BUY 


MORE THAN ONE SUIT 


also makes his bathing suit last 
more than one year. 

The 1927 campaign, which will 
start early in June and run for the 
duration of the summer, wil! lx 
built up on an indirect appeal t 
pride. Those who live or spend 
their vacation near the water 
often go in swimming more than 
once a day. One swim may be in 
a pool, another in the ocean or 
lake. A pool is a poor place for 
a woman or man to try to be 
stylish. An elaborate suit would 
not be in keeping with the activi 
ties of a pool. It is usually a place 
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t — Facts 


F you use every good national farm 
paper every month, you will not 
reach any farmer one-half as often as 
most newspaper advertisers reach the 
city and town people. Such duplica- 
tion as there is will be among farmers 
who buy the most, and in territory 
where your distribution is likely to be 
best. The distribution of your ap- 
propriation will be in proportion to 
sales possibilities. Your attitude toward 
the Farm Life group of more than a 
million farm families will help to de- 
termine the success of your plans to 
develop the possibilities of the farm 
market for your product. The market 
is there. Farmers are spending more 
than a billion dollars a month. Some- 
one is making a profit out of it. 


T. W. LEQUATTE 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Lite 


Spencer, Indiana 
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“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER’ 


La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
Gives Proof of Circulation 
Supremacy 


Following a request from the United States Consul General 
for information regarding the circulation of LA PRENSA, 
on January 14, 1927, an examination was made of the 
ledgers and other records, including those showing the 
stocks and consumption of newsprint. A statement showing 
the average net daily and Sunday circulation for the last six 
months of 1926 was prepared and certified by Dr. Lorenzo 
Mira, Jr., a notary public, in the presence of the American 
commercial attache, Mr. H. Bentley MacKenzie, and wit- 
nessed by James I. Miller, Vice President of the United 
Press Association, and Severo Vaccaro, head of an adver- 
tising agency. 


The average net daily and Sunday circulation of LA 
PRENSA was shown to be as follows: 


July 231,730 October 240,233 
August 236,075 November 234,800 
September 237,130 December 235,012 


For the first three months of 1927 increases have continued 
as follows: 
January February March 


Average Daily and Sunday 242,450 244,590 251,341 
313,754 322,297 334,146 


The circulation of LA PRENSA is larger than that of any 
other newspaper published in Spanish in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue New York 
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racing or other 
strenuous sports where any but 
the simplest suit would interfere 
with the wearer’s movements. 

On the beach or shore of a lake, 
however, time is spent in a more 
leisurely manner. Critical eyes, 
with little else to do, take in every 
detail! of one’s attire. Style is just 
as important here as it is on the 
street. All these points are brought 
out in the advertising. 

Here is a piece of copy from 
one of the advertisements which 
bears the caption, “One of a thou- 
sand or one im a thousand”: 


of fancy diving, 


The fastidiously dressed woman is ad- 
mired as certainly at the beach as in 
the ballroom—for the very simple rea- 
son that she buys her gowns and her 
bathing suits with the same thing in 
mind. 

Beach uniforms are out! Beach styles 
are in! Men and women no longer wear 
just bathing suits. They carefully se- 
lect beachwear suitable for the place 
and the occasion. They prefer to be one 
is a thousand than one of a thousand. 

The OCEAN dealer near you can 
show you suits for fashionable beaches 
and for secluded pools or camps—smart 
costumes for the midday swim, simple 
and athletic suits for water sports or 
morning dip. Ask to see them. 


A coupon in each advertisement 
offers a booklet, “What to Wear 
—at Beach, Pool and Camp,” and 
a book of instruction, “The 
Crawl.” This coupon, in each in- 
stance, appears just under the 
company’s slogan, “Ocean Bathing 
Suits for all the Family.” 


Providence Club Holds Annual 
Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Town 
‘riers, Providence, R. I, advertising 
cul William B. Spencer, of the United 
Electric Railways Company, Providence, 
was elected chief crier. Floriman M. 
Hathaway of the Providence Better Busi- 
ness Bureau was elected scrivener. 

An address by J. C. McQuiston, man- 
ager of the publicity department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, followed the 


elect 


New England Grocery Chain 
Reports Sales 


The First National Stores, Inc., New 
England chain grocery stores, reports 
sales of $14,645,679 for the thirteen 
weeks ended on April 2 . Compared with 
$14,305.442 in the same period of 1926, 
this an increase of $340,237, or 2.3 
per cent. 
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Boston 
Bureau Holds 
Meeting 


Annual 


HE board of directors of the 

Boston Better Business Bureau, 
following its annual meeting, elect- 
ed as president, John R. Richard- 
son; vice-president, George B. 
Johnson; treasurer, Thomas P. 
Beal, and secretary, Kenneth: B. 
Backman. 

In 1926, the Bureau reports, it 
handled over 1,100 public com- 
plaints regarding merchandise 
transactions, as against 195 in 
1923. A total of 6,324 reports on 
financial promotions were issued 
on individual requests compared 
with 593 in 1923, and 3,125 in 
1925.- The membership of the 
Bureau has increased from 112 in 
1923 to 252 in 1926, while yearly 
expenditures have advanced from 
$23,000 to $39,000. 

The merchandise department re- 
ports that it has secured effective 
results in its fraud prevention 
work. This department has plans 
for the extension of its activities 
into new merchandise fields on 
requests which have already been 
made by several groups. 

Directors elected at the annual 
meeting were: 


Thomas P. Beal, president, Second Na- 
tional Bank; Hugh Bancroft, vice-pres- 
ident, Boston News Bureau; Sidney S. 
Conrad, Conrad & Company; Victor M. 
Cutter, president, United Fruit Company; 
Arthur M. Horne, treasurer, Shreve, 
Crump & Low; Louis Hunter, vice-pres- 
ident, National Shawmut Bank, and 

Pliny Jewell, vice-president, Coffin & 
Burr, Inc.; George B. Johnson, pres- 
ident, R. H. White Company; Louis E. 
Kirstein, vice-president, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company; John S. Lawrence, Law- 
rence & Company; Arthur N. Maddison, 
Geo. L. DeBlois & A. N. Maddison; 
George Mitton, president, Jordan Marsh 
Company, and 

Otto J. Pichler, Otto J. Piehler, Inc.; 
John Richardson, Ropes, Gray, Boyden 
& Perkins; William Rogers, advertis- 
ing manager, Boston Transcript; Edgar 
D. Shaw, publisher, Boston American 
and Boston Advertiser; Carl M. Spencer, 
resident, Home Savings Bank; Ralph 
*. Thompson, vice-president, Gillette 
Safety Razor Company, and 

Walter H. Trumbull, Jr., Kidder Pea- 
body & Company; Felix Vorenberg, 
president. Gilchrist Company; Robert 
Weeks, Harris, Forbes & Company; and 
Allen H ‘ood, president, Wood, Put- 
nam & Wood Company. 
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How to Secure 
More Business from 


Present Customers 


Lire Insurance Sates Researcu 
Bureau 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We would like very much to secure 
an index of articles which have ap- 
peared in your magazine giving ways 
and means of securing additional busi- 
ness from present customers. Any list 
of such articles which you may be able 
to send us will be appreciated. 

Lire Insurance Saces RESEARCH 
Bureau, 

S. G. Dicxrnson, 
Service DerartTMENT. 


NQUESTIONABLY, the 
largest single item of waste 
in selling is failure to sell the 
customer the full amount of his 
requirements. When salesmen are 
too anxious to get to the next 
prospect after making a sale, and 
they generally are, they do not 
take the time to develop the new 
customer from a user of one item, 
to a user of more of that item, 
or of more items. This would 
be building sales volume at the 
lowest cost, for, as a rule, the 
cost of making the initial sale is 
high. Any plan for securing ad- 
ditional business from _ present 
customers must be governed by 
the cost of getting it as compared 
with the amount secured. 

The first step in the considera- 
tion of such a plan is a record of 
present customers either kept up to 
date by the salesmen themselves or 
sent to them periodically for a 
check-up or a report. Salesmen 
are prone to forget present cus- 
tomers, new salesmen particularly, 
especially when they are unfami- 
liar with their territory, The 
“special inspection report” used by 
the Barrett-Cravens Company, de- 
scribed in Printers’ INK of Sep- 
tember 16, 1926, page 33, made 
certain that present customers 
were seen once annually, at least. 
The information called for on 
this report made it necessary for 
the salesmen to get into the plant 
where the company’s equipment 
was in use and gave them an 
opportunity to sell additional 
equipment. 
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One reason salesmen in ome 
lines do not like to re-visit old 
customers is that they are a:raid 
of bad news. They fear the cus. 
tomer may have become dis<atis- 
fied and perhaps wants to reiurn 
the article and get his money ack 
Or that the man who bouglit is 
no longer there and they hesitate 
calling on the new man for fear 
they will have the selling job to 
do all over again. An adequate 
sales record with a periodic sales- 
man’s report is the simple cor- 
rective for such a case. Sales- 
men of the De Long Hook & 
Eye Company send in a daily 
“business record” form, which was 
described in Printers’ IN« of 
August 19, 1926, page 17. 
Among the methods used for 
securing additional business {from 
present customers are: (1) In- 
creasing the unit of sale—featur- 
ing the larger sizes as leaders in- 
stead of the smaller; (2) taking 
orders for future delivery; (3) 
extra credit or commission to sales- 
men for orders from old customers 
(4) building up a mailing list and 
creating a plan for frequent cir- 
cularizing; (5) finding a good 
“service excuse” for the salesmen 
to use when canvassing old cus- 
tomers, or devising a new sales 
approach; or a perorational can- 
vass for use after the sale is com- 
pleted in which all the other 
products in the line are mentioned; 
(6) closer analysis of markets, 
i. €., mapping out the markets or 
territories on the basis of what 
these markets should take rather 
than what has been sold; (7) 
better advertising coverage of the 
markets selected for concentrated 
selling; (8) educational work on 
the salesmen to synchronize their 
work with the advertising plan; 
(9) broader type of general ad- 
vertising which supplements pro- 
duct advertising with description 
of service or institution bchind 
the product and service; (10) 
home office follow-up by letter, 
similar to plan used by Republic 
Motor Truck Company, described 
in Printers’ INK of January 22, 
1925, page 121, and, as described 
in the same article; (11) adding 
customer’s name to mailing list to 
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"isk La Nacron 


About the Argentine 


This has been our frequently reiterated 
suggestion for some time. One of which 
we hoped the readers of these advertise- 
ments would avail themselves. Many of 
them have. To these inquirers we now 
make another suggestion. 


Ask THE ARGENTINE 
About La Nacion 


And then to the easily established facts of 
its impressive leadership in local and na- 
tional affairs, add one more fact. 


First in Display Advertising 


And by so large a margin that again you 
will ask why. The answer is that LA 
NACION is always the first choice of 
both local and foreign merchants and fre- 
quently the only choice. Real power to 
purchase is certainly one of the most im- 
portant reasons for this established prefer- 
ence. The readers of LA NACION have 
that. 


S. S. Koppe & Co., Inc. 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Times Building 
New York City 
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receive copy of house magazine. 

Every sales plan, even in the 
field of one-time selling, should 
be built upon the idea that a sale 
is the beginning of things—the 
first step in a long period of 
mutually satisfactory contacts be- 
tween seller and buyer. As long 
as the article lasts, it should be 
a bond of interest between manu- 
facturer and consumer. When a 
salesman fades away after the 
completion of the initial sale, he 
loses an opportunity, takes a risk 
and invites unfavorable reaction. 
If he does no more than leave 
his address and telephone number, 
he has at least made the customer 
feel that he wasn’t afraid to leave 
some trace of himself and ‘is locat- 
able, not in case something should 
fail to turn out to be as repre- 
sented (perish the thought), but 
where re-orders and the names of 
interested prospects may be sent 
so that they too may receive the 
benefits of the same brand of 
service. 

A list of articles upon this sub- 
ject which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY is available to anyone 
who will ask for it—[Ed. Print- 
ers’ INK. 


What Slogans Ought to Do 


Darry Propucts MERCHANDISING 
ETROIT 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Probably the sales manager or adver- 
tising manager of one of the concerns 
mentioned in Mr. Crichton’s article in 
the April 14 issue of Printers’ InK en- 
titled “Is the Value of the Slogan 
Vastly Over-Estimated?” will find time 
to tell your readers from his wide and 
intimate experience just wherein the 
value of a slogan lies. 

As a matter of curiosity, I skimmed 
through the list of fifty slogans appended 
to the article and found that in twelve 
instances I had connected the slogan 
with the wrong company. Three addi- 
tional slogans, I must admit, were 
strangers to me. 

I believe that with a few more minutes 
to give to it I could have answered all 
of them correctly excepting the three 
strangers. 

But that is not the point. 

If a destrian hurriedly passes a 
window Sue with a mere glance and 
there is in that display a central idea— 
a word, or sentence, or picture—that 
sticks in his mind, when he sees the 
name of that product again he connects 
it with the idea he saw in the window, 
or if he thinks of the idea again he 
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thinks of the display in that wi dow. 

A slogan is not an “Ask Me Another.” 
The slogan seldom appears without being 
tied to the product in some manner 
True, not everybody will think of Fis 
tires if he skims through a list of fifty 
slogans and in one of them finds “Time 
to Re-tire.”” Other tire makers have go 
slogans and still others do a great deal 
of advertising. But “Time to Re tire” 
in advertising is tied up with a picture 
and with “Buy a Fisk.” 

Words cost money in magazine and 
newspaper advertisements on posters. A 
slogan, back by years of constructive 
advertising of the product’s qualities, 
brings to mind those statements of 
quality or other characteristics whenever 
and wherever it appears linked with the 
product and eliminates the necessity of 
saying again, at least as persistently, the 
many things that have been said about 
the product. 

A slogan means nothing or little until 
the concern or the product back of it, or 
both, are pretty thoroughly and favor. 
ably known. Its value increases with 
time, although it is mighty fine to be 
able to start the slogan with the pr. oduct 

don’t smoke cigarettes, but “Ask 
Dad—He Knows” brings to my mind 
boyhood days when Sweet Caporals were 
the only cigarettes I had ever heard 
about. 

If ‘“‘The Instrument of the Immortals’ 
in a list of slogans could not be tied t 
the name of the piano by one person ow 
of ten seeing it, I doubt if it would 
tend to create a panic in any department 
of the Steinway offices or factory 

Crype B. Davis, 
General Manager 


Penick & Ford Report First 
Quarter Profit 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., New York, 
Bre’r Rabbit and Penick syrups, and 
subsidiaries, report for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1927, a profit of $422, 
212, after charges and Federal taxes, 
against $415,561 for the corresponding 
period of last year and $489,465 in the 
first quarter of 1925. 


Big Gain in First Quarter 
Profit of Consolidated Cigar 


The report of the Consolidated Cigar 
Corporation, New York, and subsidiaries, 
Harvester and Adlon cigars, showed 
net profit for the first quarter of 1927, 
of $523,629, against $326,965 in the 
corresponding period in 1926. 


Joins San Francisco Agency 


Whittier W. Wellman, until recently 
advertising manager of Bare Bros. & 


Brown, San Francisco, has become, ac: 

count executive with the Drury Com- 

pany, Inc., advertising agenc~ ‘of that 

city. He was formerly advertising man- 
r of Wellman-Peck & Company, also 
San Francisco. 
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HE Auditor's Reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations give 

1 the quarterly average net paid circulation of Iron Trade Review 
since September, 1922, as shown below. 

1924 Quarters 992 1925 Quarters 
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A Penton Publication 
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To 60% of Canadian Homes 


electrical current is available at 
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less th k.w.hour. 9) 
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In proportion to population, Canada already a 
has more wired homes than the United States. = 
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Every such home is a potential market for cum 
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Ranges, Washers, Vacuum Cleaners, Toasters, sin 
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electrical appliances. adv 
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What Is Meant by the “Economics 
of Advertising” P 


It Appears as Though the Phrasé Has Been Used Rather Loosely 


By Paul T. Cherington 


rm of Research, J. Walter Thompson Co. 


At TER having spent much time 
working on both the economic 
and the business aspects of this 
subject, over a period of several 
years, I am impressed with the 
difficulty of determining just what 
is meant by the “economics of 
advertising.” 

If in such an expression we are 
to include an attempt to state the 
economic principles involved in 
every form of appeal to the public 
used under every variety of cir- 
cumstance, and frequently insep- 
arably tied up with more or less 
mistaken™ business policies, then 
the task is hopeless. There can 
be no economic justification for all 
advertising. 

I even wonder at times whether 
there is any economic justification 
for any advertising which cannot 
meet one simple test: Js it de- 
signed to make the final consumer 
a more competent buyer? 

When we get away from a com- 
paratively simple conception of ad- 
vertising like this, we at once get 
into trouble in trying to justify 
it on economic grounds. 

Even in a simple form, the 
term is so.sweeping in the ground 
it covers that to try to defend it 
on economic grounds—alone, or 
primarily—is not unlike trying to 
defend school attendance on eco- 
nomic grounds. A recent bulletin 
of the extension service of the 
Department of Agriculture says 
that each day spent in school is 
worth $9.25 a day to a farm child 
in Texas. But that, after all is no 
reason for not burning down the 
school house if one has a good 
chance, 

One can, of course, cite in- 
numerable instances where teach- 
ing has been of distinct economic 


Summary of an informal talk at a 
session of the Advertising Commission 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore, May 10, 1927. 


advantage, but that is not its 
principal justification, and nobody 
would think of trying to defend 
the educational system on purely 
economic grounds even though 
school attendance might be urged 
on that ground. I sometimes 
wonder whether it is not equally 
futile to try to defend honest, 
constructive advertising which re- 
sults in increased competency on 
the part of buyers on economic 
grounds separated from its social 
or other aspects. 

There is little to be gained by 
bringing forth individual instances 
of advertising success as a basis 
for’ economic justification. For 
example, here is company “A” 
which makes a high grade prod- 
uct, and which has advertised quite 
liberally for many years and has 
been successful. If the truth were 
actually told in full, its advertising 
has been the least creditable thing 
in the company’s history from the 
standpoint of efficiency. In all 
probability, it would have had lit- 
tle or no effect on the buying 
public if the company had not, by 
its policies and methods of opera- 
tion, extinguished competition. It 
is quite impossible to talk about 
the advertising history of the com- 
pany intelligently unless we go in- 
to the quality of the advertising 
and the actual contribution which 
it has made to the success of the 
business. This cannot be done if 
it is separated from the business 
policies of the concern. 

This whole problem of the eco- 
nomics of advertising is alto- 
gether too complicated for casual 
or superficial statement. If the 
matter is to be gone into at all, 
it should be done under the direc- 
tion of a representative board 
whose duty it should be to act as 
counselors but not to conduct the 
actual work of study itself. This 
real work of investigation should 
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be done by some _ organization 
schooled in this sort of undertak- 
ing and able to take up the prob- 
lem and consider it carefully and 
in detail. They ought to be given 
several years in which to work it 
out, and their operations should 
be financed in advance by under- 
writings so that the work need not 
be dropped before it is finished. 

I wish to make myself clear by 
expressing the opinion that a 
voluutary corhmittee of business 
men, or of scientists, or both, 
working on an attempt to form- 
ulate a statement of the economic 
aspects of advertising cannot by 
any chance possibly succeed. This, 
if it is to be done at all, is a job 
for scientific investigators who 
ought to be guaranteed in advance 
three things: 


1. Complete access to records. 
2. Financial independence. 
3. Plenty of time. 


Of the fundamental soundness 
of enlightening the consumer by 
advertising, most thoughtful stu- 
dents of the subject seem to be 
thoroughly convinced. But a de- 
fense of advertising on purely 
economic grounds is not a task to 
be lightly taken on as a side line. 


McCall Transfers H. C. 


“ 
Kennedy to Boston 

Harold C. Kennedy hag been trans- 
ferred from the Chicago office of The 
McCall Company, publisher of McCall’s 
Magazine, to take charge of the Bos- 
ton office. He succeeds the late Irving 
J. French. Mr. Kennedy has been with 
The McCall company for several years. 


Direct Mail to Sell Direct 


Mail Convention 

The board of governors of the Inter- 
national Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation has approved a direct-mail cam- 
paign to promote attendance at the asso- 
ciation’s convention. This is to be held 
at Chicago from October 19 to 21. The 
campaign calls for five pieces to be 
mailed at intervals to a list of about 
16,000 names. 


Childs Company Reports 
April Sales 

The Childs Company, chain restaurant 
operator, reports sales for. April, 1927, 
of $2,443,065 compared with $2,171,179 
for April, 1926. The April, 1927, figures 
include the addition of six restaurants 
of the Booth Brothers Cafeteria Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 
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L. V. Woerner with Keapsit 
Bottle Company 


L. V. Woerner has become general 
sales manager of The Keapsit Bottle 
Company, newly organized at Cincin. 
nati, Ohio, in which he has a financial 
interest. He was at one time with The 
Icy-Hot Bottle Company, Cincinnati, 
and later became manager of the Chi. 
cago office of The American Thermos 
Bottle Company, New York, which ab- 
sorbed the Icy-Hot company. 


Studebaker Reports Sales for 
First Quarter 


The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., reports sales for the quar 
ter ended March 31, 1927, $34,- 
304,643, against $37,397,451 i the 
quarter ended March 31, 1926. Net 
profit for the quarter amounted to $3, 
402,937, after charges and Federal taxes, 
against $4,028,920 in the first quarter 
of 1926. 


California Lima Bean Growers 
to Resume Advertising 


The California Lima Bear Growers 
Association, with headquarters at Ox- 
nard, Calif., is planning to resume na- 
tional advertising this fall, after several 
years of inactivity. The H. K. McCann 
Company has been appointed to direct 
the advertising account of this asso 
ciation. 


Cuticura Account to 
Atherton & Currier 


_ The Potter Drug & Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Malden, Mass., Cuticura products, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Atherton & Currier, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. Newspapers, religious 
a farm papers and magazines will be 
used. 


New York “Telegram” Adds 
to Staff 


Laurence Russell, formerly with the 
New York Sun, has joined the advertis 
ing staff of the New York Telegram 
He was at one time in charge of radio 
advertising of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


New Eastern Manager for 
Building Paper 


E. W. Boyce, for two and one-half 
years with the Chicago office of Build- 
ing Age and National Builder, has be- 


come Eastern manager at New York of 
Building Supply News, Chicago. 


“Strength” Advances 
J. F. Sloan 


J. F. Sloan, formerly Western repre- 
sentative for Strength, New York, is 
now advertising manager, with head- 
quarters at New York. 
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Who reads 
magazine advertisements 
most carefully? 


Is it the woman who lives in the 
big city? 
Or 


The woman who lives in the small 
townP 


What do you thinkP We leave it 
to your judgment. 


57.6% of the entire population of the United 
States live in towns an villages below 10,000 
population. 


This group of publications covers this terri- 
tory more thoroughly than any other. 


In these towns women have time to read 
magazine advertisements. They have time 
to read your advertisement. 


Mail Order Publishers Association 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 


Blade & Ledger, Chicago Illustrated Companion, New York City 
Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo. 
Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo. Mother’s Home Life, Chicago 
Household Guest, Chicago Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Household Journal, Batavia, Ill, Today’s Housewife, New York City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 
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Wood Utiliza- 
tion Committee Makes 
Recommendations 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


HE advertising of wood prod- 

ucts undoubtedly will be stim- 
ulated if the projects adopted 
at a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utiliza- 
tion are carried out. A series of 
projects, recommended by _ the 
various groups, was approved and 
referred by the executive commit- 
tee to the director, Axel _H. 
Oxholm, for execution. It was 
decided to prepare a series of 
pamphlets, which eventually will 
be compiled in manual form, for 
the purpose of demonstrating the 
proper building and construction 
practices in connection with the 
use of forest products. 

The executive committee found 
that the need of technical data is 
one of the most important barriers 
to the use of wood in the building 
field. Continued activities in pro- 
moting the use of lumber of less 
than eight feet in length for con- 
struction and industrial purposes 
was also authorized. The commit- 
tee reported that two of the larg- 
est users of lumber, the War and 
Navy Departments, had submitted 
statements to the effect that as a 
result of the committee’s work they 
will use short lengths of lumber 
wherever feasible. 

To enable the public to obtain 
the greatest possible service from 
short lengths, the executive com- 
mittee authorized the immediate 
printing of a report on the end- 
matching of softwood lumber. This 
report discusses in detail the many 
uses for such lumber which, ac- 
cording to the committee, has con- 
siderably reduced the waste in the 
lumber industry. 

Another important project au- 
thorized by the executive commit- 
tee is the distribution of treated 
lumber to the home builder and 
the general public, and the commit- 
tee explained that heretofore the 
public has not been able to secure 
this material in small quantities. 
Other projects will promote econ- 
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omies in the use of timber in 
mining operations, encourage the 
use of seasoned lumber in building 
and construction, and demonstrate 
scientific designs of wooden and 
fibre containers through exhibits 
and pamphlets. It was also an- 
nounced that steps had been taken 
to effect a practical demonstration 
of certain new types of machinery 
which will provide for the utiliza- 
tion of top logs, which are noy 
generally left in the woods. 

The aims of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization are to 
bring about a closer utilization of 
the nation’s timber supply, as a 
most practical means of perpetuat- 
ing our forest resources. The com- 
mittee has expressed the belief that 
an additional production of at least 
30 per cent may be obtained from 
the present timber cut, with a cor- 
responding economy to the con- 
sumer, if its recommendations are 
put into practice. 


Retail Advertising Services 
Form Association 


The Associated Advertising Services 
has been organized by firms engaged in 
syndicated advertising and merchandis- 
ing services for retailers. D. H. Liv- 
ingston, of the Century Advertising Ser- 
vice, New York, is president of the 
new association. 

Other officers are: Vice-presicent, 
M. B. Conhaim, the Meyer Both Com 
pany, Chicago; secretary, F. E. Evans, 
evans & Brisebois, Detroit, and trea 
surer, C. L. Gibson, the Standard Cor. 
poration, Chicago. 

J. A. Winder is executive secretary 
with headquarters at New York. 


Chevrolet Has Record April 


The Chevrolet Motor Company, De 
troit, established a new monthly produc- 
tion record in April when over 110,000 
cars and trucks were manufactured and 
shipped. This compares with 107,900 
units shipped in March and 71,000 in 
April, last year. In the first four months 
of this year Chevrolet has shipped in 
excess of 377,393 cars and _ trucks, 
against 233,907 in the corresponding 
period of 1926, a gain of 60.5 per cent 


Kansas City Sales Managers 
Adopt By-Laws 

The recently organized Sales Man- 

agers Association of Kansas City, Mo.. 


has adopted the by-laws proposed by the 
committee headed by N. B. Blackburn 


The association will meet twice 4 
month. There are now approximately 
seventy members. 
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tiliza- 


> now is TRAVELING LIGHT— 


§/\ BUT FAST 


as a 
a The modern retailer buys only what he knows he can sell, 
t and buys it shortly before he sells it, smaller quantities 

from at more frequent intervals. Production and consumption 
A COr- are brought closer together. The manufacturer is more 
ae acutely conscious of his real customer— our old friend, 

the ultimate consumer. He measures his sales by what 

the public has actually bought, not by what his sales- 
ces men have succeeded in loading the dealer up with. Thus 
) greater elasticity is given to jhe machinery for making 
hp and selling goods. This is one more instance of the alert 


—_ condition of business. It is traveling light, ready to 




















’ y+ change its course on short notice. It increases speed, 


dent but it equally increases control—eighty horsepower, but 
Com four-wheel brakes. 
"tree The manufacturer who is also a national adver- 
os tiser* need not worry over this new method of distrib- 
uting and selling. He uses advertising as the control- 
ling factor in the situation, and indeed, has been thor- 


oughly adjusted to the new era for the last five years 


retary 


pril 
, De 
roduc: or so. But let all others beware the dog. 
r Today the situation of a whole industry changes 
17,90 
00 m 
nths 


ed in 


overnight. The business world is formless — almost 
fluid—and with a plasticity to the touch which suggests 
—_ —and commands — that we should take it up and 


cent mould it to a better pattern. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, Inc 
247 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 


*A national advertiser is not defined in the revised lexicon as one who 
simply puts ads in the magasines. Being a national advertiser involves 
@ state of mind about selling goods which accepts the new order and 
has faith in the power of words and pictures to control the consumer, 
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His Income 


would make the 
Average Space 
Buyer 
Turn Green 
with Envy 


Mort E. Atkinson, Wood- 
inville, Wash., did a gross 
business of $99,317.10 last 
year.... buys anewcar 
every year and is typical of 
the poultry raisers living 
in good homes who com- 
prise the more than a 
quarter of a million 
monthly circulation of the 
two poultry papers men- 
tioned below. 


Hints to 
National Advertisers 


Shrewd advertisers will 
reach the poultry raiser 
through the media closest 
to his heart .. . . the poul- 
try paper. Remember! 
more than 66% of those 
answering-a questionnaire 
sent to a cross-section of 
our circulation stated that 
they preferred reading a 

ultry paper to a general 
some paper. Reach him by 
talking to him in his own 
language in his own paper. 


Poultry Tribune American Poultry ‘Journal 


Mount Morris, Illinois Chicago, Illinois 
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Eighty-two 
rticles on Exporting 


Connect & Fercusson Limitep 
Toronto, Onr. 

y of Printers’ Inx: 

m time to time articles have ap- 
in Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
MonTHLY, with reference to the 

ences of many manufacturers en- 

f the export field. 

Je are anxious to secure information 
would enable us to obtain an in- 
nt grasp of methods of approach, 

the appointing of agents—advertis- 
nethods—survey of the market— 

ssity of personal contact and other 
which should be in the hands of 
inufacturer before entering into any 
export fields. 
Connect & Fercusson Limirtep. 


exe advertising, merchan- 
dising and selling problems 
are covered regularly in Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MonrTauaLyY. 
A report has just been prepared 
listing the articles that have been 
published since January, 1925, and 
there are eighty-two titles. An 
idea of the wide scope of these 
articles can be had from the fol- 
lowing subjects, which are dis- 
cussed in individual articles: 


Price maintenance regulations in for- 
eign countries. 
Sales conditions in China at the pres- 
ent time. 
The free sample pirates. 
Holding and increasing South Amer- 
ican trade. 
Training salesmen for work in for- 
eign markets. 
The A B C of exporting’s legal side. 
Export sales letters that bring re- 
sults 
Packing and 
markets. 
How to develop export markets. 
How Uncle Sam can help you settle 
export trade disputes. ‘ 
Mexico as a market for American 
goods 
The protection of advertising slogans 
in foreign countries. “ 
The use of package inserts in foreign 
selling 
How to compensate the export sales- 
man 
The use of window displays abroad. 
Recipe booklets and how they are be- 
ing used in foreign countries. 
How to avoid legal troubles abroad. 
The use of colored containers in export 
markets. 
Where to get credit data regarding 
foreign customers. 
s about export trade-marks. : 
advantages of manufacturing 


shipping for export 


~ What shall the export price be? 
The export house magazine as a sales 
builde 
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——e of distributing dealer helps 
abroad. 
How export letters are keyed. 
American guarantees abroad. 
Injecting local flavor in foreign copy. 
How various Government departments 
and bureaus can help the American ex- 
porter. 


A typewritten reference list of 
all of these articles will be sent to 
any reader requesting it.—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Better Business Bureau Sup- 
ports Senator Capper’s Bill 


Better Business Bureau OF THE 
District or CoLuMBIA 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Let me congratulate you on the pub- 
lication of the splendid article by Sena- 
tor Arthur Capper headed “Fake Stock 
Salesmen May Soon Have to Leave 
Washington.” The Better Business Bu- 
reau has for several years been urging 
publicly the adoption of a Blue Sky ton 
that is vitally necessary for the com- 
munity. 

When Senator Capper originally stated 
his intention of introducing such a bill, 
we promptly congratulated him and 
pledged our support. 

would like very much to get about 
100 reprints of the article for distribu- 
tion to some of the banks and reputable 
investment houses in Washington. 
Louis RoTHscHILp, 
Director. 


Sales Below Cost Will Be 
Discussed at Cost Conference 


The Eighth International Cost Con- 
ference, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants, 
will be held in Chicago on June 13. The 
experiences and opinions of 10,000 busi- 
ness executives, regarding the economic 
effects upon prosperity of taking busi- 
ness below cost of manufacture, will be 
presented. 


Columbia Phonograph Shows 
Profit for 1926 


The report of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, Inc., including the 
Okeh Phonograph Corporation, for the 
year ended Saeners 28, 1927, shows a 
net profit of $270.214 after charges and 
Federal taxes. This compares with a 
net loss of $875,311 in the previous 
year. 


Joins Lake States General 
Electric Supply Company 


Frederick Franklin has resigned as 
agent in charge of sales of the Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company at Louisville, Ky., to accept 
the position of manager of the e 
States General Electric Supply Company, 
Cleveland. 
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A Defense of Home Study 


. ° ° 
Courses in Nursing 

Tue CHautaugua Scnoor or Nursine, 
Jamestown, N. Y., May 7, 1927. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

An article in Printers’ Inx for April 
7, under the name of the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the U. S. Army, condemns, with- 
out qualification, the giving of instruc- 
tion in professional nursing by a 
home-study course. This article is pred- 
icated upon the assumpticn that nursing 
is confined to “life and death” cases, 
operating room and hospital wards, and 
cases in which the most efficient nurs- 
ing service is required, and that there 
are no minor ailments to be nursed. no 
convalescent cases, no chronic invalids, 
no aged, and no mothers and babies to 
be cared for in their own homes. 

The nursing problem today is to sup- 
ply efficient nursing care to the vast 
majority of the sick public who cannot 
afford, and in a large percentage of 
cases, do not require, the highly skilled 
and highly paid services of the hospital- 
trained nurse. 

In 1926 there were 327,000 registered 
hospital graduate nurses to meet the 
demands of the some 3,000,000 of our 
sick who, the American Journal of 
Nursing estimates, are constantly in 
need of nursing care. Not only is the 
present number of hospital graduate 
nurses inadequate, but the arbitrary 
wage scales fixed by the various graduate 
nurses’ associations render trained nurs- 
ing service almost prohibitive to all ex- 
cept the rich, and the very poor who 
accept free nursing provided by charity. 

At least half of the sick receiving 
nursing care in their own homes are 
employin non-hospital, or so-called 

“‘practical,” nurses. These nurses, prac- 
ticing under the direction of physicians 
who personally know their ability and 
the extent of their experience, receive 
between $15 and $35 a week instead of 
the $40 to $50 rates of the hospital 
graduate. The prices fixed by the nurses’ 
associations and the title, R.N., which 
only State-registered hospital graduate 
nurses may use, amply protect the pub- 
lic from misrepresentation. 

The only ways in which these prac- 
tical nurses can increase their efficiency 
in the sickrooms are through experience 
under a physician’s direction and by 
home study. In offering to women, who 
cannot give three years to hospital train- 
ing, a thorough course in the principles 
and practice of modern nursing methods, 
the reputable correspondence school of 
nursing is rendering a public service of 
the greatest value in recruiting the nurs- 
ing resources of the nation. 

There is not today, nor has there ever 
been, any evidence to show that the 
practical nurse does not render her em- 
ployer as full a measure of satisfactory 
service in her field as does her institu- 
tionally trained and more highly remu- 
nerated sister. Of 500 physicians in 
New York State who replied to a ques- 
tionnaire on this particular problem, 84 
per cent found the practical nurse satis- 
factory in 50 per cent or more of their 
cases. The exact average was 64 per 
cent. 

Although this large body of practical 
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nurses is a vital factor in our public 
health, yet for a quarter-century the hos. 
pital graduate nurses have sought, 
through class legislation, to dictate to 
the public the type of nurse it shall 
employ and to make it illegal for any 
but the State-registered hospital grad. 
uate to offer her services to the sick as 
a nurse, irrespective of the fact that the 
non-graduate nurse may be desired by 
the patient, recommended by the phys. 
ician, and thoroughly qualified for the 
case. Basing their activity entirely upon 
the thesis that nursing is a learned pro. 
fession and that no woman can nurse 
who has not had full hospital tr ining 
and State registration, the aim of the 
organized nurses in seeking to deprive 
the patient of every other pw. of nurse 
would seem to warrant Dr. Charles H 
Mayo’s statement. “The nursing unio: 
has come to be the most autocratic 
closed shop in the country.” 

This class legislation debars the ma 
ture woman (over thirty-five), whatever 
her experience in the sickroom, and the 
young woman without high school edu 
cation, whatever her character and how. 
ever high her nursing qualifications, 
from securing hospital training. 

Agitation by graduate nurses against 
the advertising of home-study courses in 
nursing, such as the article in question, 
is nothing new, though now seldom 
heard. For the actual records of the 
service rendered by the thousands of 
correspondence - trained nurses have 
shown beyond question that adequate 
preparation for private nursing can be 
secured by home study. After twenty. 
five years, correspondence instruction is 
no longer any experiment. Does not Dr 
Cumming know that a number of 
States, through their departments of 
education, are offering correspondence 
courses in public health nursing and 
other advanced nursing fields? 

The best answer for advertising men 
to Dr. Cumming’s article is that during 
twenty-five years of advertising history, 
with the constant use of women’s lead- 
ing journals, not one complaint relative 
to the school with which I am connected 
nor criticism of its nurses has ever been 
received by a publisher, either from a 
student, or from a physician or 2 
patient. And despite Dr. Cumming's 
statement that “training cannot be and 
never will be possible through corre 
spondence,” thousands of nurses who 
have completed our course are today 
successfully practicing nursing in every 
State of the Union. 

We have always welcomed and will 
continue to welcome the most search- 
ing investigation by any authoritative 
body that will publish its entire and 
exact findings. 

Tue CravutTaugua ScHoor or Nursinc 
Wittram S. Bartey, 
President 


Bank Account for Seattle 
Agency 


The First National Bank, Seattle 
Wash., has appointed the Western Ad 
vertising Agency, of that city, to ‘lirect 
an institutional campaign, using news 
papers and outdoor advertising. 
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There’s a good 
sales “spot” 
in Massachusetts 


EGARD New Bedford in 
terms of sales possibili- 
ties. (1) It is the fine textile 
center of the world. (2) It is 
the trading center of an area 
that covers the whole south- 
eastern section of Massachu- 
setts and includes 160,000 
buyers. (3) It hasa per capita 
wealth of over $3,000. (4) It 
has the largest percentage of 
home owners in New Eng- 
land. (5) It is covered by one 
newspaper that is read in nine 
out of every ten homes. (6) 
You can buy this newspaper 
at a flat rate of ten cents a 
line. (7) Your salesmen can 
cover this market without 
loss of time with the help of 
the route lists we have ready 
for them. 
Consider New Bedford as 
a logical spot for increased 
sales in 1927. Write direct to 
us orto our New York,Boston 
and Chicago representatives, 
the Charles H. Eddy Co. 
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What makes 
a good 
“spot?” 


A section where people 
are employed continuously 
and therefore have money 
to spend. 

A section so compact as to 
location of population that a 
high sales overhead may be 
overcome by volume sales 
and a profit left. 

A section easy to cover 
with salesmen in point of 
time and easy to blanket 
with intensive advertising. 


Notice how New Bedford 
checks in every one of these 
points ! 


Member of the Associated Press 


NEW BEDFORD 
market in Massachusetts 
Completely covered by the’ 


STANDARD MERCURY 


Nea Ooo 


See 
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Canadian Dailies Elect 
E. H. Macklin 


The Canadian Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation elected E. H. Macklin, of the 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Free Press, pres- 
ident, at its recent annual meeting held 
at Toronto. W. B. Preston, Brantford 
Expositor, was named vice-president. 
N. T. Bowman, Toronto Telegram, is 
and the Hon. Frank Carrel, 
Quebec City Chronicle-Telegraph, past- 
president. Arthur Partridge, manager 
and secretary of the Toronto office of 
the association, will continue in that 
capacity. 


R. H. Macy Sales Continue to 
Increase 


R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., New 
York, for the fiscal year ended January 
29, i927, reports that net sales were 
$75,470, 315, compared with $66,505,458 
for the fiscal year ended January 30, 
1926, and $56,369,795 for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1925. 

Net profits for the fiscal year ended 
January 29, 1927 after charges and Fed- 
eral taxes were $5,143,937, compared 
with $4,163,815 for the previous fiscal 
year and $3,005,698 for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1925. 


C. S. Bigsby, Sales Manager, 
Tubular Products 


C. S. Bigsby has resigned as vice- 
president of the Vose Vacuum Cleaner 
Corporation, New York, to become gen- 
eral sales manager of the Tubular Prod- 
ucts Company, Southington, onn., 
maker of “Corona” cigar-stands and 
tubular products of various kinds. 


E. C. Hensel with Los Angeles 
“Tllustrated Daily News” 


Elliott C. Hensel has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Los Angeles 
Illustrated. Daily News. He was at one 
time with Hammel, Sutphen & Frieberg, 
Inc., advertising agency and the Stewart- 
Dawes Shoe Company, both of Los 
Angeles. 


treasurer, 


Eastern Newspaper Campaign 
for Porch Swings 


The Luxurease Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., Luxurease porch 
swings, has appointed The Arthur 
Hirshon Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers in Eastern cities 
will be used. 


Larson Gum Account for 
Potts-Turnbull 


The L. P. Larson, Jr., Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of chewing gum and 
mints, has appointed the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, nc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers will be used. 
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“Friendship Day” Is Coming 


Rust Crart Puswisners, Inx 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Inx. 

This is in answer to your query i; 
the May 5 issue of Printers’ Inx, jp 
the article entitled: “‘ ‘Mother’s |ay— 
‘Father’s Day’—What Next?” 

For three or four years, now, there 
has been a steadily growing occasion 
that is ultimately going to make a pop. 
ular day in this country. 

It is Friendship Day, which falls on 
the first Sunday in August. The move. 
ment was started in Kansas City abou 
1919, but for two or three years was 
an unknown quantity. Since that tim: 
dealers in greeting cards have been ad. 
vertising the occasion and sales have 
continually increased, notwithstanding 
the fact that some people contend that 
Valentine’s Day is really the logica 
time to remember one’s friends with 
cards and other remembrances, but 
almost every greeting card Hine there 
are special cards made for Friendshiy 
Day, and posters and advertising matter 
are now available for dealers’ use 

Coming in August as it does, it bridges 
the span between Father’s Day ani 
Hallowe'en. 

Here’s to the latest occasion, Friend 
ship Day, the first Sunday in August 

Rust Crart Pustisuers, Inc 
Ernest Duptey Cuase, 
Associat 


“Children’s Day” Is Next 
AMERICAN Fryer Mrc. Co 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have read with interest your article 
appearing on page 137 of the May 5 
issue, “ ‘Mother’s Day’—‘Father’s Day’ 
—What Next?” 

In the toy industry we are trying t 
promote June 18 as “Children’s Day,” 
which, I believe, is worthy of considera- 
tion in one of the next numbers of 
Printers’ Ink, in that it may serve to 
assist the toy industry in promoting 
“Children’s Day’’ to some of the many 
merchandising men who are religious 
readers of Printers’ INK. 

American Fryer Mrc. Co 
Gien A. GuNDERSON, 
Advertising Manager 


Tacoma Club Elects Officers 


The Tacoma Advertising Club ha 
elected J. B. Goff, of Pioneer, Inc. 
president. John Adams was elected firs 
vice-president, Miss Bernice Glass, of the 
Tacoma Ledger, second vice-president 
and James C. Todd, of the Todd Letter 
Shop, secretary and treasurer. 

The directors are as_follows:. T 
Brown, John Condon, H. C. Gantz 
W. C. Saunders, C. E. ("Gre Guy 
K. Llewellyn and Frank L. Worden. 


Appoints Baltimore Agency; 


The Maryland: Bakin Company 
Baltimore, maker of Torch-Cup cones 
has appointed the Rosette- Azrael 
Agency, also of Baltimore, to direct it 
epouteng account.” Newspape: s in 
the East will be used. 
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The Law of Averages 


Is All In Your Favor 


Se 














When Your Message Goes 
Into 6 out of Every 7 
Bloomington, IIl., Homes 








A wonderful coverage in a city remark- 
able for its high standards of home-life. 
Truly the finest cross-section of America 
—an ideal proving ground for advertising 
results. 


For Good Measure We Throw 
In 77% of the Homes of 
McLean County. 

OVER 19,500 PAID 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


Published Every Morning Except Sunday at Bloomington, III. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHAS. H. a ag “. 247 Park Ave., New York City; 294 Washington St., Boston 
E. WALES, Room 150!, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Member A. B. C., A. N. P. A., Associated Press 


























Give Newspaper Readers the Sort 
of Advertising They Want 


The Southwestern Bell Telephone Company Found That Newspaper 
Readers Are Most Interestéd in Local News and It Frames 
Its Copy and Layout Accordingly 


By Lyle C. DeVeaux 


General Advertising Supervisor, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 


\ E believe that most news- 

paper readers prefer to read 
news columns rather than the ad- 
vertisements and that they are 
more interested 
in local news 


with the least interruption to the 
service. 

Probably the most difficult phase 
of the problem was the necessity 
of making 
changes and re- 





than in any 
other news. 
This is one of 
our chief argu- 


A GREATER TELEPHONE SYSTEM FOP 48 KANSAS 
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arrangements of 
switchboards 


= Mee 


& Telephone Nows |® without suspend- 


ing the service 





ments for con- 
tinuing a style 
of advertising 
which we tried 
out about two 
years ago. 
Among other 
reasons in its 
favor is the fact 
that most of 
our advertising 
is in the nature 
of news. How- 
ever, the origin 
of this form 
was due to a 
peculiar situa- 
tion which arose 
in the course of 
improving the 


OF BUTTER BY 
LONG DISTANCE 


Goop TELEPHONE HABITS 
MEAN BETTER SERVICE 


SELLS $67,000 WORTH 





of any of the 
telephone sub- 
scribers. It was 
like replacing 
the rails on a 
main line with 
trains passing 
every few min- 
utes. 

It was neces- 
sary to keep the 
public informed 
of these changes 
as they oc- 
curred, to make 
them appreciate 
that our efforts 
were directed 
toward improv- 
ing the telephone 


lelephowe Buyrag snd Sethng 





telephone __ ser- 





MOVING YOUR TELEPHONE? TELL US NOW 


service, and to 











vice in 1924. 
In that year, 
the Southwest- 
ern Bell Tele- 
phone Company 
took over the properties of the 
Kinloch Telephone Company which 
had been operating a competing 
telephone service in St. Louis. This 
int the development of a uni- 
fied service for St. Louis, but to 
make it physically possible re- 
quired considerable engineering. 
It was necessary to combine two 
individual units of 125,000 Bell 
telephones and 35,000 Kinloch 
telephones so that any of them 
could be interconnected, and to do 
this economically and efficiently 


ONE OF THE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH ARE 
APPEARING ONCE A MONTH IN ABOUT 
852 NEWSPAPERS 


make them 
sympathetic in- 
stead of critical. 
There were a 
great many de- 
tails which needed explaining and 
it was evident that it would be im- 
practicable and too expensive to 
explain these numerous details 
and changes with a separate ad- 
vertisement for each one. It ap- 
peared that these modifications 
could best be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by announcing 
them as they occurred and as they 
partook to a great extent of the 
nature of news, the “Telephone 
News” form of layout was a nat- 
ural outgrowth of this attempt. 
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These advertisements were pre- 
pared as the need arose through- 
out the merger period and ap- 
peared in the St. Louis news- 
papers. Proofs were also posted 
throughout our buildings for the 
information of our employees. It 
was thought that the successful 
completion of the merger of the 
two systems with a minimum of 
complaints was due in no small 
degree to these advertisements. 

The success of this form of ad- 
vertisement inclined us to adopt it 
for our general newspaper adver- 
tising throughout our territory. 
Up to this time, we had been using 
both the dignified institutional type 
and the straight sales advertise- 
ment. We believed that the insti- 
tutional form was a bit too 
formal, cold, and idealistic for the 
newspaper readers in our territory 
and we were inclined to discard 
the sales form because of the fact 
that our appropriation would only 
permit a single insertion per 
month. So, beginning with Jan- 
uary, 1926, we started to run 
“Telephone News” advertisements 
throughout our territory. 

It was thought that this form, 
with the heading, “Telephone 
News,” would immediately iden- 
tify our advertising after two or 
three issues and would build up a 
“Telephone News” reading public. 
The copy was written in news- 
paper style; a style familiar to all 
newspaper readers, and illustra- 
tions were used ‘whenever pos- 
sible. We believed we would 
thus gain the advantage of the 
reading habits of the public and 
with the least effort on their part 
acquaint them with the facts 
which we wanted them to know. 

The size of the space used is 
three columns by ten inches. The 
advertisement appears once a 
month in approximately 852 news- 
papers, apportioned among the 
five States in which we operate as 
follows: 


In each issue we attempt to 
localize these advertisements in 
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each particular State so far as the 
feature article is concerned. The 
series is at present scheduled to 
run until January, 1928. 


Supreme Court Upholds Real 
Silk Hosiery Mills 


An ordinance of the City of Piedmont, 
Cal., requiring house-to-house solicitors 
to operate under a permit was declared 
unconstitutional in a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court. The de 
cision was in favor of the Real 
Hosiery Mills. 

The ordinance required direct-to 
sumer salesmen to obtain a permit from 
the police department and pay a special 
license. The decision, which was re 
dered by Chief Justice Taft, and fro 
which Justices Brandeis and Sani 
dissented, declares, in effect, that 
ordinance places a burden on interst: 
commerce. 

The decision of the Supreme Co urt 
was based on the authority of a wri 
decision which was handed down sev 
years ago in which a similar ordinar 
by the City of Portland, Ore., was 
clared unconstitutional in a suit brough 
by the Real Silk Hosiery Mills. 


Charles Paist, Jr., President, 
Poor Richard Club 


Charles Paist, Jr., of the Char 
Paist Company, was elected By of 
the Poor Richard Club, Philadelphia, at 
its annual election on May 16. G. A 
Wiedemann, of the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin, was made first vice-president. 

Harry C. Kahn, of Harry C. Kahn & 
Son, is second vice-president; George 
Maertz, of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, is secretary; 
and Edward S. Paret, of the Biddie. 
Paret Press, treasurer. 

The following were elected ae 
to serve for three years: J. A. Lutz, of 
the W. B. Saunders Company; Leonard 
Ormerod, the Bell Telephone Company; 
and Howard Story, of Story, Brooks & 
Finley. 


F. E. Gannett and F. H. Keefe 


Buy Beacon “Herald” 

Frank E. Gannett, publisher of the 
Gannett newspapers, and Frederick H 
Keefe, general manager of the New: 
burgh, Y., News, have purchased the 
Beacon, N. ¥.. Herald. The paper was 
sold by Mrs. K. H. Donohue, widow of 
the founder and former publisher of the 
Herald. f 

The group of Gannett papers now in 
cludes publications in Beacon, Rochester, 
Utica, Elmira, Newburgh and Ithaca, all 
of New York, and Plainfield, N. 


The Douglas Pectin Corporation, Roch 


maker of Certo, and sub- 
sidiaries, report for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1927, a profit of $269,525 
after charges, a $135,524 in the 


first quarter of 1 


ester, N 
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ND by his persistency, he gets 

results, just as Ing-Rich por- 

celain enameled signs beat incessantly on 

the minds of the public, driving home your 
Charles sales story. 


dent, 


Your audience may change, but your sign 
remains (it’s guaranteed for 10 years) con- 
stantly spreading the gospel of your products 
at the point which counts most—where 
sales are made. Retailers like Ing-Rich 
signs for once installed they do not fade or 
tarnish and do not require replacing. 


qi Are you interested in seeing how 

your message looks in colors in 
Porcelain enamel? Just send us your 
specifications and we’ll make you a 
sample sign, without obligation on 
your part. 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
General Offices: BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


ING-RICH SIGNS 


Fadeless Publicity in Everlasting Porcelain 
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A. N. A. Discusses 
Variety of Subjects 


(Continued from page 64) 
not such a very long while, so 
I am told, before tooth-brushes 
were used by a fairly large pro- 
portion. 

“Now, then, in promoting this 
useful habit among those em- 
ployees, whom did we work on? 
Obviously, our prospects were 
those who had never used tooth- 
brushes, who were afraid of them 
and did ‘not know what they 
meant. 

“I am discussing this principle 
here quite at length in an effort 
to show what appeals to me as 
being a tremendous principle of 
merchandising. When you try to 
sell bathtubs, for example, you 
should have in mind the man who 
has never been in one. You would 
be appealing to quite a large pro- 
portion of our population, by the 
way. Then you will have to write 
your advertisement. 

“The advertising man is con- 
fronted with the problem of writ- 
ing his advertisement so_ that 
people can read it. In laying out 
his plans, he should ask himself 
the question, ‘How many people 
know about this piece of merchan- 
dise?”? Then he should write par- 
ticularly to those who do not 
know, for these are his prospects. 
He doesn’t need superlatives in 
getting his message home and he 
doesn’t need to be in any partic- 
ular hurry. Advertising doesn’t 
do its work in a day, any more 
than does engineering, In our 
research department, if we estab- 
lish only one idea in a year we 
think we have done plenty.” 

Mr. Kettering divided readers 
of advertising into four classes 
as representing the different kinds 
of appeal to be used and as con- 
stituting rules which the copy 
writer is bound to observe in his 
work. 

“First,” he said, “there is the 
man who owns ‘the article that is 
being advertised and is either 
satisfied or dissatisfied with it. 
The advertisement, therefore, must 
be designed in a way to intensify 
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the satisfaction on the one hand 
and to remove the cause for the 
dissatisfaction on the other. A 
man who has bought a piece ‘of 
merchandise and does not like it 
can do more damage to the 
maker’s reputation than advertis- 
ing can correct in a long time. 

“The second class is the man 
whe hasn’t the commodity and 
who does not know about it. 

“The third class is the compet- 
ing manufacturer. He can read 
between the lines of an advertise 
ment and get a working idea as 
to plans much sooner than the 
advertiser wishes. The copy has 
to be adroitly written, therefore, 
so as not to reveal too much 
to the competitor. 

“The fourth class is the people 
in the advertiser’s own factory who 
make the article advertised. Ad- 
vertisements should be placed on 
bulletin boards in the factory and 
should be worded in such a way 
that the mechanics reading them 
will be inspired to want to make 
the merchandise better. 

“Now, all these four classes are 
reading the advertisement from a 
different point of view. How then, 
shall it be written so as to in- 
fluence all to the end that the ad- 
vertising may bring maximum 
returns? 

“IT am an engineer and not a 
writer. Yet it seems to me if 
I were writing an advertisement, 
I should fashion it in the form 
of an engineering report. That 
is to say, I should put the in- 
troduction last. The conclusion 
should be put first and then, if 
there is room or inclination, the 
introduction can be brought in. 
It won’t do much good in any 
event, but if it is put last, it can- 
not do harm.” 

In giving some concrete ideas 
for the copy writer to follow, Mr. 
Kettering told about riding from 
Detroit to Dayton to the recent 
sales meeting of the Frigidaire 
Corporation (which was told about 
in some detail in the May 12 issue 
of Printers’ INK): in company 
with another official of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. The 
train was going about forty miles 
an hour and Mr. Kettering had 
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some difficulty in reading the ad- 
vertisements on the poster-boards, 
along the right of way. 

“Say,” he suggested to his com- 
panion, “let’s read the posters for 
the next hour or two. I will 
give you one dollar for each one 
you can read if you will give 
me fifty cents for each one you 
can’t read.” 

Mr. Kettering declared that he 
was getting the other man’s money 
so fast that the latter finally 
begged for mercy and the contest 
was closed. 

‘his little incident,” he said, 
“save me a measuring stick to 
determine whether an advertise- 
ment is good or bad. I now am 
ready to say that it is good if 
the essential parts of its presen- 
tation can be grasped in three 
seconds and bad if it cannot. 

“In building a piece of copy, 
the advertising man can well af- 
ford to emulate the engineer. 


Months and years are spent in 
developing a piece of merchan- 
dise and then the advertising is 


done hastily. A piece of copy 
may be written and wired in 
to catch an issue. Art work is 
quickly and often carelessly thrown 
together. Our research depart- 
ment has worked for as long as 
six months to study out some 
method of saving 4 cents in the 
production of a commodity. If 
the advertising men would devote 
something like the same intensity 
the spending of that 4 cents, 
much greater the result would 

r all concerned! 
“The advertising man today is 
the engineer was ten years 
We had no adequate mea- 
g stick and the advertising 
lacks one now. We got 
at that time and then we 
to start exhaustive research 
nd methods of telling these 
better. The advertising 
in's problem now is to find ways 
means of making his prospect 
to know the things that the 
iny wants to tell him. This 
s that the merchandiser has 
lo some real research work. 
what is research? It is 
rely trying to find out by work- 

n what is wrong, 
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By all means 
put punch 
into your 
advertising, 
but do not 
forget to put 
your adver- 
tising into 


‘Punch 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, PUNCH" 
&, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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REWARDS and PRIZES 


for 
SALESMEN 
DEALERS 
and 


CLERKS 


You may argue the extra 
sales effort devoted to your 
goods will mean larger sales 
_and more profits for sales- 
men, dealers and clerks— 


BUT they know your inter- 
est is primarily in yourself 
—that if it were not so, you 
would not be so concerned 
about them. 


Still, you can secure that extra 
sales effort with all the added 
profit it will bring you, if you will 
show a willingness to compensate 
them for it. 


It need not be in cash. That would 
be folly. It would affect your price 
in their eyes. 


But to offer them merchandise re- 
wards and prizes commensurate 
with the results they produce, is 
the height of good judgment and 
good business. 

This organization now serves an 
important group of representative 
manufacturers who are doing this 
very thing—successfully. 


It can bring you a like increase in 
volume and profits, without cum- 
bersome detail, investment or task 
of handling. 


Your inquiry—if well established in 
your line—will bring full particulars. 


THE 


PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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“In simple fairness, I shall haye 
to admit that the advertising man’s 
problem now is harder than the 
engineer’s was ten years ago. Our 
job was about 60 per cent ps; 
chological and 40 per cent mate. 
rial. The advertising man’s js 
just about 100 per cent psycho- 
logical. But he will find the an. 
swer. He is finding it.” 

Mr. Kettering’s address was the 
feature of a session which consid- 
ered the whole proposition of 
making a commodity and taking it 
down through the various steps 
of the merchandising process, in- 
cluding marketing analysis, find. 
ing the prospect and writing the 
copy, 

T. O. Grissell, of George Bat- 
ten Company, in discussing “Trad- 
ing Areas as a Basis for Market 
Analysis,” said: 

“We have frequently used sales. 
men’s territories or sales districts 
as our units. They have the ad- 
vantage of fixing responsibility on 
the salesman. However, in most 
cases, the sales territories are not 
the best geographic units avail- 
able. In some cases, they are too 
large to give true pictures of local 
situations. They frequently divide 
advertising territories in such a 
way as to make practical measure- 
ment impossible. They often fail 
to reflect the extent of the market 
served by the accounts the sales- 
man sells. 

“People travel far to buy 
States, as units, likewise are to 
large. County outlines are untrue 
because they do not bar the way 
of the shopper. City lines are n 
more. Modern transportation facil- 
ities have practically abolished 
them. 

“It has been our experience that 
the trading area is the most prat- 
tical unit that we have used. For 
the past three years we have been 
using trading areas which we have 
built up from a study of news- 
paper circulation. 

“We compared with current 
data on bus lines, interurban; 
railroads and good roads, and 
found that the newspapers actl- 
ally follow the convenience 
travel. 

“The influence of a city spread 
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Are you sold your space, 
or do you buy 


Clues Ace High 

Danger Trail Black Mask 

Lariat Stories Action Stories 
Cowboy Stories | Love Romances 
Ranch Romances’ North West Stories 


In these ten magazines you will find the best stories 
you have ever read. You will find stories so good that 
more than 1,200,000 men pay newsdealers $3,000,000 
a year just to read them—stories so good that they 
are passed on from reader to reader until the maga- 
zines come apart. 


What stories do you read good enough to sell millions 
of magazines, like merchandise on its own merits, at 
a profit that leaves their publishers independent of 
advertising revenues? 


Through this profitable newsstand sale, these maga- 
zines offer you this all-man all-bought circulation at 
a rate no ordinary magazine can afford to make— 
1,200,000 net sale for $1,100 a page. 


If you sell to men, here is 
space worth buying. 


Newsstand Group—Men’s List 
Management of 

E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 

New York Chicago 


Young's Magazine and Breezy Stories now compose the Women’s List. 100,000 net sale. $100 a page. 
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in almost direct ratio to trans- 
portation facilities up to the point 
where it encounters real competi- 
tion from a comparable or larger 
city.” 

Then Mr. Grissell brought out 
the thought that there is consid- 
erable difference between Mr. 
Kettering’s kind of engineering 
and that of the merchandiser, in 
as much as there is only one unit 
by which the latter can judge his 
success. This is sales. Yet he 
thought an advertising campaign 
can be more or less scientifically 
laid out on these three principles: 

1. What do you get back when 
you spend the dollar? 

2. What trend do you set up? 

3. What sales do you make in 
proportion to your opportunities? 

Mr. Grissell’s address showed 
the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers members the necessity of 
marketing analysis to the extent 
that they adopted a resolution 
asking that the Department of 
Commerce extend its efforts in 
the way of developing trade areas. 
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It was recommended that the De- 
partment work with the A. N. 
A., the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations and the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
to the end that common ground 
might be reached on this very im- 
portant subject, The resolution 
was offered by Edward T. Hall, 
vice-president of the Ralston 
Purina Company, of St. Louis. In 
a word, the purpose is, so far 
as possible, to obtain a stock an- 
swer to this question, “What is 
a market and how much market 
is there there?” 

Bearing out the same general 
line of argument, Prof. John L. 
Brumm, of the University of 
Michigan, discussed “Stalking the 
Prospect.” He brought out the 
thought that the successful ad- 
vertising man must, of necessity, 
be sort of a combination sociolo- 
gist and psychologist. 

“If advertising is a service,” he 
said, “the relationship between the 
advertiser and consumer is anom- 
alous. The consumer bears no 





77,777 Persons in 
Daily Need of Food! 


Food concerns, alert to this need, have chosen Paterson's leading news 
paper, The Press-Guardian, to carry their advertising appeals. 
DeLisser Brothers reports for 1926 show the following food lineage carried 


by Paterson's papers: 


The Press-Guardian 


Second Paper 
Third Paper 


The Press-Guardian is the only Paterson paper which carries ALL 
of the chain stores’ advertising. This list comprises: 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
National Grocery Company 
James Butler Stores 

U. S. Stores 

Great Eastern Grocery Co. 


Paterson Grocers’ Association 
Lappin Tea Company 

James Van Dyk Company 
*Henry Sood Company 





* (Official distributors for Grocers’ Association) 
These advertisers realize that by using The Press-Guardian, they secure 
evening newspaper advantages plus the largest city, largest suburban and 
largest grand total circulation of any paper of Passaic, Bergen or Morris 


Counties. (Last A.B.C. report 


in The Press-Guardian’s family.) 


You can reach them only by using— 


shows 
are slightly over four persons per family, which ma 


18,519 met paid per day. There 
Kes 77,777 individuals 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
Nat. Reps.: G. LOGAN PAYNE CO., New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis 
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LEE 
of Conshohocken 


Long before tires were the chief 
item. among rubber goods, the 
name LEE was making Con- 
shohocken more important; 
and was recognized as meaning 
the utmost in quality. 














It is a privilege to be iden- 
tified as advertising coun- 
sel with so distinguished a 
concern. And they profess 
warm approval of Williams 
& Cunnyngham service. 





Williams & Cunnyngham 


Chicago Cincinnati 


Philadelphia » oe Rockford 
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(3 ty 4 more circulation 
since January 15th 
200,000 NET PAID 
GUARANTEED! 


+ + + 





This striking circulation increase is the reason for 
Child Life’s new advertising rate which will 
go into effect July 15, 1927. A guarantee of 
200,000 circulation and the new rate will begin 
with the October, 1927, issue. 


+ at a 


Page $600, present rate, to be advanced to $800 
2 Columns $400 as “ $532 
Half Page $300 “ “ “ “ “ $400 
Less than 


Column (143 
lines), per 


agate line $1.70 ™ — 7 “ $2.25 
+ + + 


50,000 free circulation for present advertisers 
and those who now place contracts up to and 
including September, 1928, issue! This bargain 
in space holds good until July 15, 1927. 


Orders placed now may carry definite inser- 
tion dates or be left on open schedule. 


Ask your agency about Child Life’s quality 
circulation, 100% family! Or wire direct for 
complete data and sample copy. 


CHILD LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


Rand M¢Nally & Company, Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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responsibility at all in regard to 
this service, He must be won and 
all his whims must be taken into 
consideration. He has to be 
cajoled. The service, too, must 
be beneficial to him, regardless 
whether it is helpful to the 
advertiser. Service in selling has 
grown to a point that makes one 
compare merchandising with the 
production of a newspaper. The 
reader of a newspaper demands 
unlimited service, without having 
the slightest degree of responsi- 
bility toward producing it. Here 
is really where the waste in ad- 
vertising comes in. 
“Tn stalking the customer, the 
vertiser frequently employs the 
wi none conception of human _ be- 
havior, Advertising’s main job is 
to break down inhibition. The 
buying impulse is opposed by the 
non-buying impulse. This makes 
the response to advertising largely 
biological or instinctive, both 
meaning substantially the same. 
“The advertising technique of 
the day, I am sorry to say, is 
largely an imitation of what has 
been done before. Read the ad- 
vertisements in almost any pub- 
lication and you will see very 
little connection between the illus- 
trations and the merchandise.” 
Speaking at the annual din- 
ner of the Association of Nation- 
| Advertisers, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus, president of MacManus, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, 
declared that out of the many ad- 
vertising campaigns that have been 
carried on in this country com- 
paratively few advertising reputa- 
tions have been developed. 
“Most selling,” he said, “is done 
ierely as a result of the opera- 
ions of the merchandising ma- 
hine, with advertising as an after- 
hought. There are two main 
hings wrong with modern ad- 
rtising. One is that we talk too 
uch about it and do not do 
ough of it—thoroughly bad busi- 
ness. The other is that we try to 
imitate rather than originate—also 
vad business. Do your own think- 
Don’t depend on ideas you 
ay gain through reading the ad- 
rtising sections of publications. 
‘There is no limit to the power 

















Good Copy 


There are two sales 
necessary to the 
success of any ad- 
vertising plan; one 
to the advertiser 
and one to the 
public. 


The advertiser 
may be favorably 
influenced by per- 
sonal plausibility 
and oratory. 


But the public 
won't know this; 
its response will be 
made to good copy. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Good photograph 
Only 
If it sells goods! 


And that’s all 
Apeda photos 
Aim 

Or claim 

To do! 


ye 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHiIckering 3960 
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of advertising except the limit of 
the buying power of the United 
States and the world. There is no 
limit to the achievement of am 
manufacturer if he advertises—be- 
cause advertising is the life of all 
business. 

“There is no beginning and no 
end to the business virtue of good 
advertising. Advertisers should not 
think of advertising in units of 
one week, but in units of 52, 104 
or 156 weeks. The advertising 
vision should extend far over the 
hill of next year. 

“Advertising is actually prop- 
aganda and propaganda requires 
an object. The object and the 
subject is the man who reads and 
talks and hears. Many advertising 
men overlook the fact that human 
beings are subject to suggestion, 
and in so doing they overlook the 
greatest thing in advertising. The 
advertising man should not be a 
subservient servant, but an_ in- 
spirational servant. We take our- 
selves too seriously, but do not take 
advertising seriously enough.” 

The dinner was in the nature of 
a birthday celebration. Seventeen 
years ago, in Detroit, the Associa- 
tion was founded under the name 
of the association of National 
Advertising Managers, when the 
following firms and _ individuals 
signed its constitution and by-laws: 

Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
E. St. Elmo Lewis; National 
Phonograph Company, L. C. Mc 
Chesney; the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, G. H. E. Hawkins; 
Mittineague Paper Company, C 
W. Dearden; Glidden Varnish 
Company, H. G. Ashbrook; The 
Macey Company, L. C. Covell; 
The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
L. R. Greene; Peter Henderson & 
Co., Frank H. Cole; The Pom- 
peian Mfg. Co., W. W. Wheeler; 
Diamond Rubber Co, J. A. 
Braden; The H. Black Co., A. W. 
Newman; The McCrum-Howell 
Company, H. M. Graves; E. A. 
Mallory & Sons, Inc., Fred T. Joy; 
FE. R. Thomas Motor Co., F. L. 
Faurate; Gage Brothers & Co., J. 
H. Weddell; National Lead Com- 
pany, O. C. Harn; Frederick 
Stearns & Co., J. W. T. Knox. 

Of the original signers, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Cole and Mr. Harn 
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nit of ff What Determines Advertising Values 
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The OW much plant coverage—and not just 
how much circulation should be the im- 


portant question in buying advertising space. 


Rarely—if ever, does the experienced adver- 
tiser spend his direct mail dollars in flooding 
one plant with 20—30 or even 50 pieces of di- 
rect mail—therefore, why buy magazine adver- 
tising on such a basis? 


To properly picture the situation—a census 
of the important buying units in several in- 
dustrial states has recently been completed 
which showsthat The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
—Industrial Management and Industry Illustrated 
—covers a greater number of individual plants 
than any other industrial publication. 


A certified audit 
shows only 3.3% 
duplication 


No one publication can possibly give such 
coverage of the general industrial market. 
The INDUSTRIAL GROUP has accom- 
plished this through the two different types 
of editorial treatment and different circula- 
tion methods. 


We will gladly present this census of industrial 
buying units on request. 


4} INDUSTRIAL 
— CTAUT] 


381 Fourth cAvenue, Vv.) 
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were present at the dinner. P. L. 
Thomson felicitated them on their 
achievements and, in behalf of the 
association, presented them with 
enlarged reproductions of the or- 
ganization agreement, which they 
had signed seventeen years before. 

On Monday evening the associa- 
tion members were dinner guests 
of the-following Detroit advertis- 
ing agencies: Campbell-Ewald 
Company; MacManus, Incorpo- 
rated; Brook, Smith & French; 
Austin F. Bement; McKinney, 
Marsh & Cushing; George Harri- 
son Phelps and C. C. Winning- 
ham. 

The Detroit News entertained 
the members at lunch on the con- 
cluding day of the meeting and 
the Detroit Free Press was host 
at a theater party. 

Herbert Metz, of the Graybar 
Electric Company, New York, was 
elected a director to succeed C. F. 
Beatty of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company, resigned. 

Arthur H. Ogle, the new secre- 
tary of the association, was for- 
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mally introduced to the members 
by S. E. Conybeare, president of 
the association and advertising 
manager of the Armstrong Cork 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

The annual meeting of the as. 
sociation will be held at New York 
during the week of October 24. 


t > 
New York Women’s League 
Re-elects Officers 
The New York League of Advertising 
Women, at its annual election, re-electe 
Helen M. Rockey, of the New York 
Edison Company, president. Other off. 
cers re-elected were: Anna M. McLean 
J. B. Woodward, Inc., vice-president: 
Emily E. Connor, Marchbanks Press 
corresponding secretary; Mae Shortle 
Rogers and Company, recording secre 
tary; and Elsie E. Wilson, Americar 

Radiator Company, treasurer. 


R. A. Compton Joins Graphic 


Arts Corporation 
R. A. Compton, formerly advertising 
manager of The Conklin Pen Manufac- 
turing Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
joined the sales department of the 
Graphic Arts Corporation, also of 
Toledo. 








The Decatur market is good. Read what one manu- 
facturer said before moving his plant here from 
Waterbury, Connecticut: 


“We spent several years investigating 73 cities—and 
finally put our plant in Decatur, Illinois, chiefly be- 
cause Decatur men are up on their toes—aggressive, 


organized, forceful. I found men I’d like to live 
among. I found a city I’d be happy to live in.” 


The REVIEW is known throughout this part of the 
state as “The Community Paper,”—with a Decatur 
coverage of 82%. In addition, it covers 7 big counties 
and is ahead in 8 of the largest towns in these counties. 


UR camer 
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UT the old bus won’t take you far on the 


sraphic starter’s power alone. Equally, your market- 
ivertisng ing campaign in Louisiana is only spinning the 
™ ie starter until the advertising schedule takes in the 

richest, best-spending, far-flung markets of the State. 


Far-flung is the word! The map spots for you the 
five cities where your advertising will be seen by 
500,000 ready-money customers for anything worth 
buying. And to make your drive on these pocket- 
books, you have but to use ONE daily paper in 
each thriving center. Concentrated selling! Econ- 
omy of effort! And results! 


To Get To Where 
The Money Is, Use: 


Shreveport BATON RouGE 
Journal — arn 


lexandria Lake CHARLES The Monroe 


Baily Gown Talk AMERICAN - PRESS News Star 


The people who trade with and live in these five cities actually 
do spend more — simply because they HAVE more — per capita 
than any numerically similar buying group anywheres in Louisi- 
ana. And you can ive it proved to you beforehand! 


Write one or all for information on 


LO) 8 tA ee 
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Canada’s National Farm Journal 


More than 


200,000 


circulation 


for 


(0c 


a line 


The Family Herald and eekly Star 
CANADA’S NATIONAL FARM JOURNAL 


MONTREAL Established 1870 CANADA 


BRANCHES 
New York, Chicago, Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., London, Eng. 
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Counterfeiting of 
Nationally Advertised 
Products Is Widespread 


(Continued from page 6) 
bears a facsimile of the maker’s 
signature and a statement that “no 
package is genuine without this 
signature.” When such a package 
is counterfeited the charge against 
the crook is forgery. Forgery is a 
felony. A felony carries more 
severe punishment than a misde- 
meanor. Conviction on a charge 
of felony may mean five years 
in prison. 

The second way to bring down 
heavy punishment on the counter- 
feiter’s neck is to make a thor- 
ough investigation into his entire 
life history. Usually it will be 
found that he has committed or 
is committing other crimes. The 
chances are almost certain, for 
example, that he is violating the 
Prohibition laws and that he has 
either failed to make an income 
tax return or has sent in a false 
return. 


Skilful and patient in- 
vestigation along this line often 
will bring information that will 
result in long prison sentences for 


the counterfeiter. Furthermore, 
the publicity on the court action 
will usually be given to convic- 
tions on the charges which carry 
heavy sentences. 

A few manufacturers who have 
been injured by counterfeiters 
often become desirous of proceed- 
ing against certain retailers who 
have sold the spurious goods, as 
well as the maker of such goods, 
Their feeling is that such retailers 
were well aware of the fact that 
the product was counterfeit and 
that they consequently should be 
prosecuted. It is not an easy 
matter, however, to get a case 
against retailers. Complete proof 
that the retailer had knowledge 
that the goods were counterfeit 
is absolutely essential. Without 
such proof the manufacturer puts 
himself in a splendid position to 
have the retailer bring a libel suit 
against him. 

A thought that should be borne 
in mind in this connection, how- 
ever, is that a retailer who per- 
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sists in selling counterfeits after 
he has been warned can be sued 
by a purchaser of such products 
for.breach of warranty. There 
is no type of legal action that a 
retailer fears more than one on 
breach of warranty. If he loses 
in such an action he can be as- 
for a large amount of 
damages. The chances of win- 
ning such an action against a dealer 
who has been warned are great 
for it is certain that any court 
would hold when a dealer sells 
a product as being what the 
customer asks for that he war- 
rants it to be that very product 
and not a counterfeit or imitation 
of the product. 

So far we have confined our re- 
marks on legal measures to State 
laws. There is, however, a Fed- 
eral law that can be invoked when 
there. is interstate commerce in 
counterfeit products, which can be 
classed as foods or drugs. That 
law is the Act of June 30, 1906; 
it is more generally known as the 
Pure Food and Drug Law. Con- 
viction of violation of this law 
carries a maximum penalty of two 
vears in a Federal prison and a 
heavy fine. 

The ugliest aspect of this prob- 
lem lies in the fact that no mat- 
ter how successful one individual 
concern may be in handling coun- 
terfeiters of its product it has 
not, however, made much progress 
in stamping out the vicious prac- 
tice. The conviction and jailing 
of the group that counterfeited 
any one advertiser’s product does 
not make that advertiser immune 
in the future. The fact that one 
group of counterfeiters found it 
profitable to bootleg his product 
is almost positive assurance that 
another group will seize upon it 
again. 

For this reason there is a grow- 
ing conviction among those who 
have much experience with the 
problem that legitimate business 
can only check and control this 
practice if it follows the same 
policy the Federal Government 
uses in order to prevent the coun- 
terfeiting of its money. The Gov- 
ernment has its Secret Service for 
that purpose. Through its Secret 
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Final Test 


of a good advertising layout is 
its typography. The message 
must appeal to the eye as well 
asthe brain. Thevalueofour 
Typographic Service to 
advertisers is based upon 
a keen appreciation of 
the sales power of type 
and a close study of 
individual needs. 


tue STIRLING press 
Wy cAldvertising Srpeerepter: 


ys me, 


You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 


CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 
Church os Journal 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 
. 


‘“‘Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America’’ 


. 
Sample—distribution—rates on request 
. 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS. M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 


37 So. Wabash Ave., 


156 Fifth Ave., 
jicago, Ill. 


New York City 
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Service it continually keeps its 
eye open for the possible coun- 
terfeiter and continually watches 
the man who was once convicted 
or suspected of counterfeiting. 
Business, it seems to those who 
know the problem backward and 
forward, must create its own 
secret service. In fact, such an 
organization, it is understood, is 
already being planned. 

Until such an organization is 


| actively at work makers of prod- 





ucts that are easily counterfeited 
should take every precaution to 
guard their products against 
counterfeiters, They should in- 
vestigate carefully any market that 
is acting suspiciously. They 
should be especially curious about 
statements of wholesaler or re- 
tailer on ability to get “better 
prices.” They should consider the 
possibility of putting a signature 
on their package. And, finally 
they should beware of any printer 
or lithographer who makes an 
extraordinarily low bid on the 
work of printing their containers 
or labels. Such _ printers and 
lithographers, it is suspected in 
some cases, have found it highly 
profitable to do a low-cost job 
for the original owner and to sell 
an extra run at a high profit to 
crooks. Another precaution in 
this connection: Too many ad- 
vertisers have too many plates in 
the possession of printing and 
lithographing concerns. The con- 
cerns themselves may not be 
dishonest, but they may have 
crooked employees. It would be 
the wiser course for an adver 
tiser to get the plates for his 
containers and labels back in his 
office as soon as possible after 
they have served their purpose in 
the printing or lithographing shop 
More vigilance all along the line 
in removing temptation from the 
bootlegger and his agent by gu: ard- 
ing against access to plates and 
by use of container and label de- 
signs that are harder to counter- 
feit are wise precautionary mea- 
sures that many manufacturers 
should take. 

Every business, however, must 
not only do all it can to protect 
itself, but should lend its help 
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12 YEARS AGO 


THE NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
COMPANY BOUGHT THEIR 
FIRST REPRO-PRINTS~— 


during the following 12 years their busi- 
ness with us has more than quadrupled 








Almost any large industrial manu- 
facturer or advertising agency can 
use this service to advantage for 
the reproduction of Research Re- 
ports, Statistical Data, Catalogs, Di- 


rect by Mail Material, Giant Ads, 
Maps, Engineering Drawings, etc. 


Short runs—50 to 10,000 copies 
are economical; quick deliveries 
are a feature. 


Let us know your requirements 
and we will show you exactly 
what we can do in price, quality 
and speed. 


NATIONAL PROCESS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


218 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Not Only 
San Francisco 


Advertising in The Chronicle 
reaches not only the metro- 
politan area of San Francisco 
Bay; it covers the rich agri- 
cultural region of Northern 
California as well. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New York; 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bid- 
well Co., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Seattle. 


Henry White Stuart Bidg., 


San Francisco 


ronicle 
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to others in stamping out the prac. 
tice, Strict enforcement of the 
Prohibition laws or the repeal of 
the Prohibition Amendment and 
the passing of proper Price-Main- 
tenance legislation would help to 
clean out this sewer of business, 
but would not entirely dredge it 
and keep it clean. Too many 
crooks have found out how to 
work the game and how easy it 
is to be successful at it. The 
situation has gone so far _ that 
there is no other answer than that 
given by those who have had 
painful experience with it, namely, 
the creation of a secret service 
bureau that works every. day in 
the year protecting all legitimate 
businesses against the counter- 
feiter. 

The problem of creating an eff- 
cient secret service organization 
capable of defeating the counter- 
feiting crook is primarily the prob- 
lem of advertisers. They must 
defeat this vicious practice or else 
suffer a considerable loss on in- 
vestments made in advertising. 
The public, so far, is not aware 
of the existence of this practice. 
It is almost certain, however, that 
if the public does become aware 
of it, it will put its faith entirely 
in the hands of retailers it trusts 
and will ask those retailers for 
products on which they are ab- 
solutely certain of the source. 
Should that time come the retailer 
and not the maker’s name will be 
first and foremost in the con- 
sumer’s mind. This would mean 
that _retailer’s private brands 
the wiser course for an adver- 
would be very much in the fore- 
ground in sales volume at the ex- 
pense of nationally advertised 
brands. Should such a condition 
arise the counterfeiters would be 
defeated, but while they were be- 
ing defeated and after they wert 
defeated the national advertiser 
would be the big loser, 


Death of Philip H. Hale 


H. Hale, long a publisher 0 
papers in the Southwest, died 
at St. Louis, May 6. Among the papers 
ublished by him was the Nationa 
‘armer & Stock Grower, which he sold 
in 1923. He was seventy-seven years 
old 
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1927 1 Ss another 


big year 
for exports 


and for AMERICAN EXPORTER 


The steady growth this publication has made in 
recent years in volume of advertising carried is 
continuing in 1927 as these figures show: 


53% growth in three years. 


This increasing strength of the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER in carrying the sales messages abroad 
of American manufacturers is due to only one thing 
—it is profitable to them. 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The World’s Largest Export Journal 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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iy Jarms 
of “Jhe New York City ‘Milk Shed 


“New York City Milk Shed” is about three times the 

combined circulation of the two leading national dairy 
papers in the same territory. To reach Eastern dairy farm- 
ers effectively and economically, you must use the News. 


The News is carefully read for its market reports, vital 
to every dairyman. The “Savage Feed Service” Department 
is the standard authority on Eastern dairy practice. The 
stories by George Duff are farm classics. In addition, there 
is a well-edited Home Page for Farm Women and a Kiddies’ 
Korner that delights the youngsters. 


T HE circulation of the Dairymen’s League News in the 


Your sales message in the Dairymen’s League News goes 
into homes where the milk check is an assured monthly 
visitor. Reader interest plus sustained buying power assures 
a responsive market. 


Write for Sample Copy and Rate Card 


“= DnN-SsNno 


S/ 


— — ew f) 


Dairy 
Reper News 
New York City 120 weet York St. 10 8 ‘LaSalle St 
Milk Shed " We eines een” Phone, p Ra 365? 


a ete oe A DAIBY MEN'S 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR APRIL 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


(Exclusive of house, 


classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 


1926 


Country Gentleman 
Successful Farming .... 
Farm Journal 

Farm & Fireside 
Capper’s Farmer 

Florida Grower 
California Citrograph 
The Dairy Farmer 
Farm Mechanics 13,887 
American Fruit Grower 13,922 
Farm Life 9,914 
American Farming .... 6,478 
Better Fruit 3,394 
Am. Produce Grower .. 
Pacific Homestead .... 
Farmers’ Home Journal 
Power Farming 


5,873 
3,475 
7,139 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines 
Hoard’s Dairyman . 32,200 
Dakota Farmer 
Missouri Ruralist 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 32,797 
Farmstead Stock & Home 26,721 
Montana Farmer 19,553 
Orange. Judd Ill. Farmer 23,021 
Southern Agriculturist.. 19,511 
Mich. Business Farmer.. 13,780 
Southern Ruralist 21,891 
Southern Planter 
Utah Farmer 
Western Farm Life .... 
Southern Cultivator & 
Farming 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 
Missouri Farmer 
lern Farming 
k. Farmer & Homestead 


16,177 


7,435 
8,181 
7,241 
8,000 
6,848 


WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 


Lines 
*42,722 
*47,938 
*41,892 
*43,356 


raska Farmer 
Farmer 
‘rairie Farmer 
ific Rural Press 
ullaces’ Farmer 49,972 
Rural New Yorker *45,019 
Pennsylvania Farmer. . .*35,980 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 
Breeze 
New England Homestead*37,074 


livestock 


and 


1927 
Lines 
71,267 
31,737 
20,517 
17,912 
16,815 
13,348 
13,290 

9,435 
9,036 
8,606 
8,523 
7,104 
6,519 
6,112 
4,606 
3,331 
3,088 


Lines 

34,483 
34,237 
33,722 
30,355 
23,117 
22,797 
22,406 
21,456 
20,753 
18,837 
17,142 
16,919 
16,372 


9,301 
8,817 
8,514 
7,044 
5,544 


Lines 

54,437 
54,283 
49,452 
48,989 
47,779 
45,691 
44,579 


43,282 
42,450 
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A Series or Four 
Avs Asout One Man 


We know an 
Advertising and Sales 


Promotion Executive 
(Available After June 15) 
8 years Service and Agency Executive 


1 year Managing Director of one of 
the largest Direct Mail organiza- 
tions in the country. 

At present Director of Sales and Ad- 
vertising for group of trade publi- 
cations, and ready for larger oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities. 
Thoroughly grounded in copy, layout 
and production 


Present salary $8500 
We'll tell you more about him next 
week, or put you in teuch with him 
now. (His present connection knows 
of this advertisement.) 
Address: 
F. I. Cash, Vice-President 
ROGERS & COMPANY 
20th and Calumet Chicago 

















Announcing! 


“The Collegiate Salesman” 


We are the only organization deal- 
ing exclusively with student papers. 
For over fourteen years we have con- 
centrated on creating and developing 
advertising for those mediums. hat 
is why we believe we have the great- 
est specialized knowledge about them 
and the market they represent to be 
found anywhere. 

The revised “Col- 
legiate Salesman" 
containing complete 
lists of collegiate 
publications will be 
sent upon request. 


Established 1913 


Collegiate Special 
Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 Fifth Ave., New York 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Lines _Lines 
Michigan Farmer *35,911 41,694 


Man of Ohio Farmer........... *37,659 41,184 


California Cultivator....*34,933 41,146 


proved ability lowa Homestead +++ 43,477 *40,079 


Wisconsin Agriculturist.*37,997 40,046 

° Farm & Ranch *30,193 39,697 

Now Available The Farmer’s Guide... .*36,394 39,573 

Washington Farmer .... 29,989 *37,72] 

2 Oregon Farmer ........ 27,887 *37,624 
Progressive Farmer & 

Wide experience and ~~~ tog 3, 34.532 

nationally recognized Idaho Farmer 493 *32,845 

success in profita le ad- American Agriculturist..*21,746 30,128 

vertising and market- Wisconsin Farmer i *28 856 


Penn Stockman & Farmer*25,712 28,492 
ing of varied lines, with Ohio Stockman & Farmer.*23,322 25,968 of J 


major achievement Breeder’s Gazette 5 *22,035 pop" 
in food products. Dairymen’s League News 11,485 12,382 131 
Thorough in analysis. *Four issues. per 
Fundamental in plan- FARM NEWSPAPERS of 1 
ning. Versatile in (our Sesues) 


P . Lines _Lines In 
productive ideas. Ag Kans. City Weekly Star 28,946 34,941 ist I 


gressive in execution. Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm i 
Highest credentials. Witt sen nccuascest *18,138 *20,063 also 
Address “ Ny Box 188, Memphis Weekly Com- the 
Printers’ Ink mercial Appeal ; 11,683 mat 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- nua 
stitution 10,679 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly. Jour. 7, 9,254 It 
Kans. City Weekly Jour.*22,124 8,551 rapi 
*Five issues. 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 


cAnnouncing ~ Record Company.) of 1 


pro 
How Advance-Rumely Selects The 


Farm Papers den 
J. F. SLOAN Apvance-RuMELY ruassuan Company, ida’ 
NC. ‘ 
La Porte, Inp. ST 
formerly Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
: e have read with much interest the 
Western Representative article in your May 5 issue by Edward 
for . Hall, relative to reader interest versus 


mass circulation. ’ ; 
We entirely agree with Mr. Hall in 


this instance and we are coming more 

STR and more to the selection of farm papers 

for their editorial policies and reader in- 

terest rather than circulation statements. 

MAGAZINE Apvance-RuMety TuHresHer Co., Inc. 
w. J. WELDon, 


Advertising Manager. 


Fak Hartford Club Elects Officers 
Advertising Manager Almon W. Spaulding was recently 
elected president of the Advertising Club 
with offices at of Hartford, Conn. F. S. Montgomery 
wee, named ~ » pa wy m4 — 
° indale, second vice-president; owar 
104 Fifth Avenue C. Wilson, secretary; Miss M. R. Pfund, 
Y k Ci ee secretary and J. Herbert Fin- 
ay, treasurer. 

New Yor ity Howard N. Porter and George E. 
Crosby were elected directors. Miss 
Laura Wohllbee is now historian. 














usu 


is now 
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The Fastest 
Growing Market 
in the United States 


CCORDING to the Fed- 

eral Government estimate 
of July 1, 1926, the resident 
population of Florida was 
1,317,160—an increase of 36 
per cent over the population 
of 1920. 


In these years, too, the tour- 
ist population of Florida has 
also greatly increased until at 
the present time it is esti- 
mated at nearly 1,500,000 an- 


nually. 


It is obvious that such a 
rapidly growing state has un- 
usual demands for all kinds 
of manufactured goods, food 
products, and raw materials. 
There is also convincing evi- 
dence of the fact that Flor- 
ida’s per capita buying power 
is far above the average. 

Is it not reasonable, there- 
fore, to believe that Florida 





36% Increase 


Fe 1920 
192G 


1920 


now offers an excellent mar- 
ket for your product and that 
now is an opportune time to 
intrench yourself in this mar- 
ket through advertising? 














Another outstanding ad-. 
vantage is offered the adver- 
tiser in Florida in that he 
can completely and economi- 
cally cover this market by 
using— 


The ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
of Florida 


ay Daily News 

Myers Press 
port Myers. Tropical News 
Jacksonville Journal 
Star-Telegram 


Lakeland 
Miami Herald 


New Smyrna News 
Orlando Sentinel 
Palm Beach News 


Palm Beach Post 
Pensacola News-Journal 
Plant City Courier 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Sanford Times 

Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 
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SALESMEN— 
EXECUTIVES 


Manufacturer of nationally advertised 
knitwear, predominant in the quality 
market for seven years, requires several 
men capable of directing their own, and 
subordinates’, sales energies in further 
developing potentially rich territories. 
Successful applicants will be under forty, 
employed at present, will have an unim- 
peachable record of past sales accom- 
plishments and will stand high with 
retail trade in territory desired. Their 
applications will be prompted by a desire 
to increase their earnings through ex- 
clusive connection or dual representation 
with present non-conflicting line on full 
half-and-half time basis. For the right 
men there is a direct home office con- 
nection with a tangible present and an 
unlimited future. If you—or someone 
you know—<can qualify we will lay our 
cards on the table on receipt of the 
name and address. 


Address “‘N.”” Box 185, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Man 
Wanted 


UBLIC service corporation 
wants an experienced ad- 


vertising man. The biggest 
part of the job will run to 
newspaper campaigns for a 
chain of fifteen offices. He must 
know copy, layout, type. 

We would particularly like a 
proven success in the public 
service field. This, however, 
is not essential. The main idea 
is a pleasant-spoken, hard-hit- 
ting chap who, through the 
printed word, can sell this cor- 
poration, its products, services 
and policies—at a profit. To do 
that he has to know his picas. 
If interested, write at once and 
tell us salary desired and 
everything else we’d want to 
know. Our own men know of 
this advertisement. Address 
“Q,” Box 187, Printers’ Ink. 
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Federal Court Acts on Squibb 
Counterfeiting 


In a case in which E. R. Squibb & 
Sons are the plaintiff, Oscar Voit, of 
New Haven, on_May 16 pleaded “not 
guilty” before Federal Judge Marcus 
Campbell in Brooklyn to an indictment 
charging him, Max Stollerman of The 
Heirs Estate, Inc., and William Heck 
heimer, all of New York City, with con- 
spiracy to violate the Act of June 30, 
1906, relating to the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of a food or drug that is 
adulterated or misbranded. This act is 
more generally known as the Pure Food 
and Drug Act. 

Voit was removed from the Connecti- 
cut Federal District for the hearing. 
Stollerman and Heckheimer were ar- 
rested in New York, the Southern Fed- 
eral District in New York, and must be 
removed to the Eastern Federal District 
in New York before they can plead. 
Voit was held in $5,000 bond for trial 
on July 11. Voit and Heckheimer had 
reviously pleaded “guilty” and had 
een fined $50 and costs in Bridgeport, 
Conn., on the charge of violating the 
Connecticut Pure Food and Drug Law, 
dealing specifically with misbranding. 

The Federal authorities, it is reported, 
based their prosecution upon their find- 
ings attending a shi~ment from Bridge 
port, Conn., of eighteen gross of bottles 
of what is claimed to be a fraudulently 
branded mineral oil to a wholesale drug 
oueees in Brooklyn. It is alleged that 
the bottles containing the oil which com 
prise this shipment were similar in size 
and shape to the containers used by 
E. R. Squibb & Sons for its standard 
liquid petrolatum; that labels which were 
imitations of the Squibb label were used 
on the lot shipped to Brooklyn; that an 
attempt was made to imitate the Squibb 
insignia on the caps of the bottle; and 
that an attempt to deceive was further 
carried out by the use of cartons of the 
same make as those used by E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 

In a statement on the matter Theodore 
Weicker, vice-president of E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, said: “‘The house of Squibb has 
taken the unusual course of revealing 
this seeming fraud at this time solely for 
the purpose of informing the trade and 
other manufacturing organizations, 
prompted by the belief that our experi- 
ence may serve as an indication of the 
extremes to which imitators may go. We 
also believe that this revelation will also 
show the readiness of E. R. Squibb & 
Sons to go to any length in its efforts 
to protect the public welfare as well as 
the integrity and reputation of Squibb 
products. 

“Our investigation has placed in our 
hands the names of those retail and 
wholesale distributors who have pur- 
chased this alleged spurious product. 
For the present we shall refrain from 
publishing this list of names. However, 
if proof reaches us that the dangerous 
traffic in these seemingly counterfeit 
products is continued or resumed in any 
form, the house of Squibb will take 
prompt measures to expose the names 
of such dealers to the public.” 
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Come to Britain 
—WITH YOUR GOODS! 


Leading Distributors offer valuable connec- 
tion and service to two American Houses 


AMERICAN manufacturers of Druggists’ Special- 
ities wishing to establish themselves securely in 
the British market are invited to examine the 
opportunities offered by a leading British Distri- 
butor. This House can place at the service of 
manufacturers :— 


A sales organisation holding accounts with over 
10,000 of the leading Druggists in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


A sales staff of highly-trained experienced men cover- 
ing the whole of Great Britain and Ireland and calling 
upon every Druggist. 

The personal supervision of the account by a director 
with a long and successful experience in the marketing 
of advertised specialities. 


Finally, the whole-hearted co-operation of a House 
with the settled policy of accepting no agency which 
could possibly have conflicting, competing, or even 
overlapping interests with any other speciality handled. 








This House is open to arrange the sole distribution 
for two American Manufacturers. Those inter- 
ested are invited to arrange an appointment with 
the Managing Director and one oF his colleagues, 
who are arriving on the Homeric on or about 
18th of May. 





Address correspondence to 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, PENNEY & CO., LTD., 
PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL, 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
4A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Painters’ Ink PustisuinG Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. TeterHone: AsHLAND 6500, President 
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Work In_ discussing 
on™ ” Henry Ford’s re- 


tail store venture 
Mr. Strong’s , general mer- 
Committee chant’s _ publica- 
tion makes this comment: “Nat- 
urally he (Mr. Ford) can easily 
undersell the national advertiser 
who is paying the magazines $12,- 
000 apiece for double-page spreads. 
. Ford’s idea, if it prevails, 
is going to put national advertis- 
ing at a discount.” 
_ All of which we respectfully 
pass along to Walter A. Strong 
and his International Advertising 
Association committee that is go- 
ing to try to bring about some- 
thing near a general understanding 
of the economics of advertising. 
When we read such statements in 
a thoughtful retailers’ journal we 
become more and more impressed 
with the magnitude of the task 
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which Mr. Strong has assumed. 

If dealers are to be told that 
because a manufacturer advertises 
his goods to the consumer he there- 
by must charge more for them 
than Mr. Ford gets, how much 
chance is there to cause the dealer 
to think clearly on this more than 
important question? 

We are not among those who 
believe that advertising should be 
approached only on bended knee 
and with much beating of fore- 
heads on the floor. It is not a 
sacred thing to be spoken of only 
in awesome whispers. Helpful 
criticism is always in_ order. 
Doubtless there is room for plenty 
more of it—just as there was in 
the old days before the rise of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
the Better Business Bureau move- 
ment. 

Nevertheless we here venture to 
assert that, in principle, advertis- 
ing is as perfect an economic force 
as it is possible for anything of 
human origin to be. Its failings 
come not from any inherent weak- 
nesses, but from wrong applica- 
tion. If Mr. Ford can undersell 
advertisers simply because of the 
money they spend for their ad- 
vertising, then the whole system 
of modern business, as it is at 
present conducted, is wrong. Pub- 
lishers, advertising agents, direct- 
mail firms—and, to a large extent, 
manufacturers of paper, ink, type 
and printing machinery—had bet- 
ter begin to wind up their affairs 
right now and go hunt jobs. 

Now, more than ever, we agree 
with Mr. Strong’s assertion in the 
May issue of Printers’ INK 
MonTHLy that there is a real need 
for work such as he expects will 
be done by his committee. 

The Open When a manufac- 
Door in turer builds a 

Induee good product and 

ry sells it well he 
usually meets with some definite 
degree of success. Over a period 
of years he is able to grow, to 
show consistent earnings and to 
put back into the business the 
capital it needs to keep abreast 
of new demands. Unfortunately, 
some manufacturers still believe 
they profit most from a_ close- 
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mouthed policy of self-sufficiency, 
which facts can and do prove to 
be wholly out of gear with pres- 
ent-day trends in industry. 

One of the reasons why the au- 
tomotive industry has grown to its 
present tremendous size and im- 
portance in so short a time lies in 
its open-door policy. Almost any 
automobile manufacturer can learn 
without difficulty what is going on 
in any other manufacturer's plant. 
There are, of course, exceptions. 
But in spite of these the great 
majority of manufacturers hold 
their doors open and make pro- 
duction reports which are available 
to anyone. They do not believe 
in throwing up smoke screens and 
secrecy, for the reason that they 
often want data which can’t be ob- 
tained if they themselves shut 
themselves up and post “Keep Out” 
signs. 

F. E. Moskovics, president of 
the Stutz Motor Car Company of 
America, recently told one of the 
Printers’ INK editorial staff that 
this policy of the open door had 
been worth more in dollars and 
cents to the automobile industry 
than ever could be estimated. 

“We have proved definitely,” he 
said, “that when you operate be- 
hind closed doors you lock out 
infinitely more than you lock in.” 

Closed doors in industry fre- 
quently breed suspicion. More than 
me manufacturer in distress today 
can attribute his condition in part, 
if he is honest with himself, to a 
policy of locking out more helpful 
information than he ever kept for 
his own exclusive use. 


A comparison of 
the first quarter’s 
earnings of two 
big organizations 
in the same field 
brings out an in- 

Problem teresting point. 

Both sell to large industrial 
buyers, machinery which is de- 
signed to cut down production 
costs. Earnings of one company 
show a gain of 11 per cent com- 
pared with the first quarter of 
1926, the other shows a drop of 
15 per cent in net earnings. 

The difference, an executive who 


Getting 
Salesmen to 
Study the 
Buyer's 
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is familiar with both companies 
tells us, is due largely to a dif- 
ference in selling methods. One 
company began early last year to 
send out a new type of sales as- 
sistant as aids to the regular sell- 
ing staff. These men went out at 
first mainly as “trouble shooters,” 
on complaints of customers only. 

Later, they made detailed studies 
of customers’ problems and re- 
quirements in several territories 
and aided salesmen as a result of 
these studies. At first, the sales- 
men rather resented the coming of 
these service engineers. They 
claimed that orders were to be had 
without the necessity for so much 
time and trouble. 

A new attitude on the part of 
the sales force came as the result 
of a big order in which seven com- 
panies had bid to specifications. A 
special bid on revised specifications 
was put in by a service engineer 
and the contract was awarded as 
the result of the study of require- 
ments he had made. Other big 
orders were secured in other parts 
of the country as the result of a 
closer study of the big buyer’s 
needs. The work of the service 
engineers led gradually to a new 
sales policy which is now showing 
its results in increased profits. 

In all lines the large and efficient 
unit of business is gaining on the 
less efficient concern. Competition 
is keen in all lines. Some com- 
panies shade prices to get more 
business. Others make a closer 
study of customers’ needs. 

Arranging the sales policy so 
that salesmen study a problem in- 
stead of merely figuring a price, 
is securing business and swelling 
profits in many industries at the 
present time while competitors are 
standing still or showing losses. 


What Will The increase of 


syndicate buying, 


Become of it is said, will 
Salesmen? throw out of em- 
ployment great numbers of sales- 
men. 

The matter is reasoned thus: 
If retailers go on forming and 
joining associations for group 
buying, and chain-store systems 
keep on increasing in number and 
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extent, there will be less and less 
need for manufacturers to employ 
salesmen. In a short time, the 
warning runs, syndicate buying will 
become so general that salesmen 
will no longer be needed to call 
on retailers. 

Before becoming seriously 
alarmed over what is to become 
of all our salesmen, it is reassur- 
ing to reflect that the number 
of salesmen who are exposed to 
the danger of finding themselves 
thus out of employment is com- 
paratively small. How many sales- 
men are there employed in calling 
on retail dealers in lines where 
chains are operating and group 
buying associations have been 
formed? 

Not so many when  com- 
pared with the number working in 
lines where group buying is at 
present unknown. Moreover, the 
number is rather inconsiderable 
when compared with salesmen in 
lines such as these: Industry, spe- 
cialty selling, insurance, real es- 
tate, house-to-house, automobiles, 
publishing, and the vast army of 
retail salespeople. There are at 
the present time many manu- 
facturers of branded merchan- 
dise sold in stores who employ 
no salesmen to call on dealers 
throughout the country. 

Instances are on record where 
manufacturers’ and jobbers’ sales- 
men have found towns and even 
territories closed to them because 
merchants, through a buying as- 
sociation, contract for their re- 
quirements at manufacturers’ head- 
quarters. 

Where this happens in one town, 
there are hundreds of towns where 
it does not and moreover, cannot 
happen. 

This reduces the number of sales- 
men affected by group buying to 
an illusive modicum. But suppose 
more were affected—even all. Has 
it not been proved again and again 
that only that survives which de- 
serves to survive? Inefficient sales 
methods are like inefficient sales- 
men. Either a way is found to 
make them efficient or other and 
more efficient methods replace 
them. 
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Starting in about 

month, _ sales- 
men in any num- 
ber of different 
lines are going to 
receive communi- 
cations from their 
home offices regarding the summer 
slump. They will be told that 
there is no rhyme or reason for 
declining sales during the warm 
weather ; that people continue buy- 
ing things just about the same in 
August as they do in November. 

Of course, these assertions are 
true. Buying does not come to 
an abrupt halt with the arrival of 
the hot weather. However, there 
is no getting away from the fact 
that, in most lines, selling is more 
dificult during the summer 
months. Neither buyer nor sales- 
man is physically capable of func- 
tioning at the utmost efficiency 
when the mercury in the thermom- 
eter is trying its best to break 
through the top. Quoting statis- 
tics isn’t going to change conditions. 

It has been our privilege to ex- 
amine hundreds of communica- 
tions sent to salesmen for the pur 
pose of putting them on guard 
against a summer slump and very 
few of them displayed any recog 
nition of this fact. Practically all 
of them spoke in exactly the tone 
calculated to make a salesman re- 
tort: “It’s easy enough for those 
fellows in the home office, when 
they’re sitting in a comfortable 
chair with a big electric fan 
trained on them, to tell us to for- 
get about the thermometer. I'd 
like to see whether they would 
talk the same language if they 
put their coats and hats on and 
spent a full day walking around in 
the broiling sun.” 

It’s the old story of putting 
yourself in the other fellow’s 
place. We are convinced that if 
the writers of these summer slump 
letters were to keep in front of 
them a picture of a_ sweltering, 
perspiring salesman trying to sell 
a buyer who is thinking more 
about a shady nook and a deep 
pool where the fish are lurking 
than he is about business, there 
would be more sense and _ less 
nonsense in these communications. 


Sense and 
Nonsense 
about 
Summer 
Slumps 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising Counsel 


40 east 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Club News 


Cleveland Industrial Division 
Elects Officers 

At the meeting of the Industrial 

Division of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, May 6, the 
annual elections 
were held and 
George H. Corey, 
advertising man- 
ager of the Cleve- 
land Twist Drill 
Company was 
e.. president. 
Othe officers 
dueted © were: Vice 
president, Pau! 
Teas, president of 
Paul Teas, Inc.; 
secretary, C. B. 
Cook, advertising 
manager of The 
Elwell-Parker Com- 
pany, and trea- 
surer, Theodore 

GEORGE H. COREY Ball, president of 

Theo. Ball & As 
sociates. 

C. W. Dunlap, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the American Multi- 
graph Sales Company, spoke on “Indus- 
trial Advertising and Sales Problems.” 
He emphasized the necessity for de- 
tailed market study and knowledge, ex- 
plaining that his own company had car- 
ried out this belief to the extent of 
having a complete survey of all the 
3,200 counties of the United States. 
This concentrated information enables 
it to determine its markets precisely 
from month to month. 

A. C. Nielson, president of the A. C 
Nielson Company, Chicago, spoke on 
“The Use of Performance Facts in Mar- 
keting.” Industrial buyers, he said, 
want to know, not what a product is, 
but what it does. 

The forthcoming convention of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Associa- 
tion was discussed and it was stated a 
large Cleveland attendance is practically 


assured. 
* * * 


Advertising, Like a Wedge, 
Can Have Only One Point 


One of the questions asked Ezra W. 
Clark, advertising manager, of the Clark 
Tructractor Company, following h's re 
cent talk before a meeting of the In 
dustrial Advertisers Division of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club, referred to 
the use of a multiplicity of ideas in an 
advertisement. In reply, the speater 
compared an advertisement to a wedge 
with which the advertiser sought to lodge 
a thought in the mind of the reader. 
Just as there can be only one point to 
a wedge, he said, there should be only 
a he idea in an advertisement. 

* * * 


Baltimore Club to Have Choir 


A choir is being organized by the 
Advertising Club of Baltimore. John J. 
Ely is chairman of the choir committee 


» ° . 
D. W. Jennings Elected Presi- 
dent of San Francisco Club 
Dwight W. Jennings, manager of 

San Francisco office of Lord & Tho: 
and Logan, was elected president last 
week of the Advertising Club of San 
Francisco. The new vice-president is 
Walter A. Folgar, editor of the “Pa. 
cific Telephone Magazine.” Lou E. 
Townsend, of the United Bank & Trust 
Company, is treasurer and Garnet ] 
Weigel, sales and advertising manager 
of the Knight Counihan Company, is 
secretary. 

The following directors were elected 
Mrs. Julie A. Duce, G. A. Blanchard, 
S. P. Elliott, L. B. Goldsmith, R. W. 
Harker and J. E. Holbrook. 

_¢ 2 


New York Club Holds First 
Tournament 

The New York Advertising Club Golf 
Association held its first golf tournament 
on May 10 at the Westchester Hills Golf 
Club, White Plains. 

_Gilbert C. Tompkins led the field of 
eighty players and guests with an 8] 
Alfred Silberstein and Laurence Iason 
tied for the low net in the afternoon 
with a net 71. On the flip of a coin 
Mr. Iason won. 

The next tournament will be held ; 
White Beeches, Haworth, N s 
date to be decided. 

+ x + 


Louisville Club Re-elects 
Homer Peabody 


Homer Peabody, director of advertis- 
ing of the Stewart Dry Goods Company, 
Louisville, Ky., was re-elected president 
of the Advertising Club of Louisville. 

Andrew J. Brewer, of the Louisville 
Railway Company, was elected first vice- 
president, Paul Harris, second vice-pres- 
ident, and Ralph Bales, secretary. 

x J Lewis, Henry C. Colgan and 
Thomas E. Basham were elected directors 

e226 


Boston Club Holds Golf 


Tournament 

The Boston Advertising Club recently 
held its second annual golf tournament 
at the Pine Brook Valley Country Club, 
Weston, Mass. Eighty-seven members 
played, led by Walter Falvey with a 
score of 78. Earl Manning, R. Murray 
Purves and W. H. Barrow had 82, and 
E. R. Duncan 83. 

* * ” 


Club Planned for Brooklyn 


About fifty men interested in ad- 
vertising met last week at the Hotel St. 
George, Brooklyn, N. Y., to discuss the 
organization of a local advertising club 
Clifford Jackson, of Tohn Wanamaker’s, 
and formerly secretary of the Advertis 
ing Club of New York, was one of the 
speakers. 
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Advertising Club Organized at 
Akron 


The Advertising Club of Akron, 
organized at a recent meeting at- 

led by about one hundred advertising 
Others, who signified their intention 
joining, but who could not attend 
ight the roster of the new organiza- 
up to 130 members. 

H. R. Baker, advertising manager, 

Miller Rubber Company and a 

ler of the preliminary organization of 
club, was elected president. Ralph 
usbey, editor, India Rubber and Tire 
iew, was made vice-president and 
ward Neutzenholzer, advertising man- 

. Akron Beacon-Journal, second 
ice-president. J. H. Johnson, local 
nager of Barron G. Collier, Inc., who 
ed as temporary secretary of the 

b during its organization was elected 

etary, and D. L. Edwards, City Na- 

1 Bank, treasurer. 

Directors elected, in _addition to the 
executive officers, are: E. D. Eddy, pres- 
lent, Eddy and Clark, Inc.; James 
Braden, Commercial Printing and Lith- 
graphing Company; George Missig, 
Akron Times-Press, and C. M. Gates, 
manager, export advertising department, 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 

\W. N. Bayless, president of Bayless- 
‘err Company, Cleveland advertising 
gency, spoke. A suggestion was of- 

ed by D. L. Edwards, treasurer, that 

new club establish itself with a con- 
ition to the Mississippi flood suf- 


Ohio 


he Akron 


club is to be affiliated 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ion. 

* * * 


Form Departmental 
at Baltimore 


advertising agency departmental 
ganized by the Advertising Club 
Baltimore at its meeting last week. 
seph Katz, of the Joseph Katz Com- 
y, presided at the organization meet- 
Robert Simpers, of the McLain 
pers Organization, Philadelphia, and 
es O’Shaughnessy, executive secre- 
ary of the American Association of Ad- 
ertising Agencies, addressed the new 


Agencies 


+ * * 
Seven Clubs Visited by Los 
\ngeles Contact Committee 


rhe club contact committee of the Ad 
tising Club of Los Angeles made a 
trip of 1,100 miles last month, during 
which it conductéd meetings at seven 
advertising clubs. Meetings were held 
at Sacramento, Oakland, San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, Stockton, Fresno and Mo 

all of California. 

* * * 


R. Read Heads York, 
Club 


O. R. Read, vice-president and secre- 

in charge of sales and advertising 

the Read Machinery Company, has 

heen elected president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of York, Pa. 


Pa., 
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Gilbert T. Hodges, President, 
New York Club 


Gilbert T. Hodges, a member of the 
executive board, of the New York Sun 
and the Frank A, 
Munsey Company, 
was elected pres- 
ident last week of 
, he Advertising 

lub of New York. 
The new vice-pres- 
ident is Lee 
Eastman, president 
and general man- 
ager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car 
Company of New 
York. 

H. R. Swartz, 

president of R. 

Hoe & Company, 

was re-elected trea- 

surer. Charles C. 

Green, retiring 

president of the GILsERt tT. 
club, and head of 

the Charles C. Green 
Agency, and Frederic W. 
elected directors. 

The following 


HODGES 


Advertising 
Hume, were 


continue their offices 
without re-election: Vice-president, John 
G. Jones, vice-president, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute; directors: H. H. Charles, 
president Charles Advertising Service; 
Colver Gordon, vice-president, Outdoor 
Advertising Agency of America; Charles 
F. Murphy, James F. Newcomb Com- 
pany, and Grover A. Whalen, general 
manager, John Wanamaker’s. 

Under a change in constitution which 
provides that incoming administrations 
shall not become active until one month 
after their election, Mr. Green will not 
relinquish the office he has held for the 
last two years until June 9. 

In addition to Mr. Green, other of 
ficers retiring are: Vice-president, Frank 
W. Harwood, advertising manager of the 
American Tobacco Company; directors, 
FP. FE Deknatel, treasurer, Bigelow- 
Hartford Carpet Company, and Paul 
Mever, publisher, Theatre Magazine. 

hree elections to honorary member- 
ship were made; Sir Charles Higham, 
William S. Crawford and Thomas 
McDougall. 

* * + 


Mason City Club Elects 
Officers 


George Harrer has been elected presi- 
dent of the Mason City, Iowa, Advertis 
ing Club, succeeding Lee Loomis, 
Lloyd Geer was elected vice-president; 
Lester Milligan, treasurer. The direc- 
tors are Paul MacGregor, Carl Merkel, 
H. B. Farrer, T. K. Trissel and Arleigh 
Marshall. 

e's @ 


Duluth Club Elects | 


Walter A. McGenty has been elected 
president of the Advertising Club of 
Duluth, Minn. He succeeds R. B. 
Thompson. Other officers elected are 
Arthur N. Thomas, vice-president; Miss 
Dorothy Beatty, secretary and 
Orr, treasurer. J. J. Barry and J. 
Burnett were named directors. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


"THe Schoolmaster dropped in 
on a friend recently and sug- 
gested that they go to luncheon 
together. 

“T’ve a man coming to demon- 
strate a new typewriter to me,” 
was the reply. “He’s due at 
twelve. That’s ten minutes from 
now. Wait for me until twelve 
fifteen and I’ll be with you!” 

The two sat and talked while 
waiting for the salesman to arrive. 
It was twelve o'clock, then five 
minutes and then ten past twelve. 
At fifteen minutes after the hour, 
the Schoolmaster’s friend put on 
his hat and said “Let’s go!” 

On the way out, the salesman 
was encountered. “I couldn’t 
wait any longer,” was all the 
prospective buyer said, and walked 
on. The salesman might have sold 
him a dozen machines. He may 
have lost scores of other orders 
because he did not realize the vital 
need of being on time. 

Not enough of us appreciate the 
fact that keeping appointments is 
not only good business but lies at 
the very root of ordinary business 
courtesy. A business man’s time 
is his capital. Asking him to 
fritter away a quarter of an hour 
or an hour waiting for a delayed 
appearance is inexcusable. 

It is not only inexcusable but 
very expensive when this delay is 
on the part of a man who is trying 
to sell the other man something. 

- = 2 


The Schoolmaster has had oc- 
casion several times to admire the 
enterprise of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company in taking ad- 
vantage of opportunities to adver- 
tise its business. Members of the 
Class are of course familiar with 
the distinctive telegraph forms 
which are used to convey messages 
on special occasions such as Christ- 
mas and Easter. But sometimes 
the human element interposes in 
a way to make otherwise good ad- 
vertising appear incongruous. 

A Chicago friend informs the 
Schoolmaster that shortly after 
his wife returned home from 


church on Easter Sunday, she re- 
ceived this telegram from New 
York: 


Your daughter taken to Brooklyn con 
tagious disease hospital with case of 
scarlet fever. Will advise later if neces. 
sary for you to come. Am writing. 


The message was inscribed on a 
special blank printed in two colors 
and decorated with flowers. The 
heading was “Easter Greetings!” 
The exclamation point is supplied 
by the Schoolmaster. 

There probably will not be any 
widespread disagreement with the 
Chicago man’s observation that a 
regular telegraph form would have 
been somewhat more appropriate 
for this particular message. 

The Schoolmaster has frequently 
remarked that the effectiveness of 
an advertising campaign, generally 
speaking, is measured by the ex- 
tent to which the people in the 
organization understand it and 
carry out its precepts. Here seems 
to be another forceful illustration 
of that fact. 

* * * 


From advertising salesmen, the 
Schoolmaster frequently hears 
that too much time is spent wait- 
ing in reception rooms. From 
space buyers he hears that too 
much time has to be given to 
solicitation hearings. In some in- 
stances, this feeling has created 
barriers which space salesmen can 
hurdle only by calling at specified 
hours or waiting until they are 
sent for. 

Buyers of space, the School- 
master has found, are unanimous 
in giving credit to the work per- 
formed by _ representatives of 
publishers. Their objections seem 
to center on calls which are made 
with an interest that ignores their 
problems. A statement made by 
Milton Towne, president of the 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
advertising agency, is typical of 
the views held by buyers of space. 

In a talk which he made before 
a recent meeting of the advertising 
staff of the New York Pimes, Mr. 
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Everywhere, canoes are being looked over, tents and 
camp equipment appraised, and last year’s bathing 
suit examined for traces of Mr. Moth. 


More than 160,000 BOYS’ LIFE readers are pre- 
paring now for a summer out-of-doors. You can 
reach them now and all summer through the adver- 
tising columns of their favorite and official magazine. 


Copy received by June 20th will appear in August 


BoysSsLIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Calif. Chicago, III. 
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Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


Are Our Main Business 


A 


'T “tic making and distribu- 


tion of Commercial Mo- 

tion Pictures is not a side 
line of Eastern Film Corpora- 
tion. We make Commercial 
Motion Pictures’ exclusively! 
We offer you sixteen years’ ex- 
perience, an adequate, highly 
paid and highly skilled per- 
sonnel, plus a physical equip- 
ment costing us over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 


Because we know what to do 
and how to do it, we can make 
to a business man a businesslike 
proposition as follows: Not until 
any authorized work is com- 
pleted and approved are you 
asked to pay one penny. Con- 
sultation without obligation. 


Eastern 
Film 


Commercial] 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42ndSt 


Telephone: Wisconsin vt. 
Philadelphia office: Commercial Trust Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


Ny. 
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declared that he always 
representatives who 
came to him with information 
which indicated a study of his 
difficulties. What he did object to 
was the representative who took 
up the buyer’s time to grind his 
own axe. 

* * . 
following Mr. Towne’s 

the matter, the 
has come across a 
contribution from the space seller’s 
the fence which advances 
the same sentiments. It is a book- 
let by Harry A. Casey, of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers or- 
ganization, entitled “How to Sell 
Newspaper Advertising.” Buyers 
and sellers of space, both, should 
be interested in the analysis which 
goes deep into the reasons that de- 
prive some salesmen of more fre- 
quent contact with buyers. 

“When an advertiser is skittish 
about granting a satisfactory in- 
terview,”’ Mr. Casey reports, “it 
is usually because he feels that the 
only result of such an interview 
would be a headache and a pile of 
unfinished work. Nothing is mor 
negative than a purposeless inter- 
view.” 

Constructive suggestions for in- 
suring worth-while calls are ad- 
vanced by Mr. Casey. These all 
aim to show salesmen how they 
can turn interviews to their ad- 
vantage by carrying ideas to their 
contacts. Even if the idea means 
no immediate business for the 
salesman, his effort will yield its 
reward in creating an atmosphere 
of friendly welcome when his name 
is announced to the buyer on 
future calls. 

Salesmen who rely upon _ the 
“inspiration of the moment,” 
neglecting to plan a sales talk in 
advance, according to Mr. Casey, 
do the buyer an injustice and de- 
feat their own ends for usually 
the inspiration of the moment is 
nothing more than random conver 
sation. Not only does the inter- 
view leave an unpleasant and an 
noyed association of thought in 
the mind of the buyer toward th« 
salesman, but it makes it more 
difficult for the buyer to stop his 
work when the next salesman calls. 
Mr. Casey believes that  sales- 
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expression in 
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How to Capture 
the National Market with 
Only $25,000 
cA New Merchandising Plan 


Compels National Distribution 


“Yes—I know that national advertising would help me market 
my product, but I cannot afford it.” This statement has been 
made by many a manufacturer who thinks that an effective 
national advertising campaign calls for an expenditure of at 
least $100,000, and often more. Usually this conclusion is 
correct. To make a dent in the public’s mind is generally an 
expensive process. But this conclusion does not apply to 
manufacturers whose products can be marketed on a plan 
lately developed by this organization. 


This is an Original Plan 
Conservative—Tested—Successful 


This plan is entirely new. Its merit lies in the fact that by 
following it a manufacturer can actually obtain jobber and 
dealer distribution quickly and with but a fraction of the 
expense usually involved in a national advertising campaign. 
It is a comprehensive plan — complete in that it knits the 
consuming public, the retailer, and the jobber into one cohesive 
structure. It is a practical plan—tried, tested and proved by 
other manufacturers. The plan is based on sound merchan- 
dising and advertising principles, and yet offers features that 
are entirely new. 


We shall not attempt to describe the details here. 
If you are a manufacturer interested in knowing 
how to capture your national market for as little 
as $25,000, write us. We shall be glad to tell 
you about the plan if it can be applied to your 
business. No obligation is involved. 


The Marx-Flarsheim Co. 


Advertising 
New York Cincinnati 
565 FIFTH AVENUE 15 EAST 8th STREET 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at adler F $1 wor 
ge yy in New York 
ON OUR 2 . WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
560 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 
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Subscription Department 
Manager 


Opening with large, successful pub- 
lishing house for man who has had 
actual experience with large maga- 
zine stencil list. Must be able to take 
complete charge of department of one 
hundred clerks handling subscription 
detail. Understanding of A. B. 
requirements necessary also willing- 
ness to live in delightful mid-west 
city. Write at length, state age, 
business experience and salary ex- 
pected. All communciations held in 
confidence and no letters will be writ- 
ten to present employers without ap- 
plicant’s consent. Address ‘‘O,”’ Box 
186, Printers’ Ink. 








SALESMEN 


A young manufacturing concern 
which has acquired substantial 
dealer distribution in the office 
equipment field is expanding under 
a successfully operating sales plan. 

Work will require constant trav- 
eling outside of New York. A 
knowledge of office systems will be 
invaluable. Territories when de- 
veloped will prove lucrative and 
successful men will become divi- 
sional managers. ~ 1 to “U,’ 
Box 40, “ Printers’ I 
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28 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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men will be helped with a realiza- 
tion that they have a loyalty to 
customer as well as employer, 
loyalties which do not conflict. He 
sums it up in these words: “Get 
on the advertiser’s side of the desk, 
study his problems from his view- 
point and if you make your rec 
ommendations sincerely and com- 
petently; you will find that your 
own interests, in the long run, 
are also served.” 
*> * * 


The Schoolmaster has comment- 
ed on several occasions on a cer 
tain form of “pest salesmanship” 
—the sending of goods such as 
neckties, cosmetics, etc., to persons 
who do not order them with the 
request that they be paid for or 
returned. The Schoolmaster and 
members of the Class well know 
how irritating this scheme is to the 
public. To the many inquiries 
that have come in for information 
on how to stop the practice, the 
Schoolmaster has had to reply 
that there is no way. The Post 
Office Department is helpless in 
the matter. It can only act if un- 
ordered goods are sent C. O. D 
Under such conditions it acts with 
real force and authority. 

The public has been fairly gen- 
erally advised that it need not pay 
any attention to letters that ask 
for the return of goods sent on 
suspicion. It has been told that it 
is within its legal rights if it in- 
forms the sender of such goods 
that he must call and get them. 
This advice does not fully satisfy 
the public. It seems to desire 
more than that in retaliation for 
the trouble to which it is put. 

A farm paper has found a way, 
the Schoolmaster has learned, to 
make it possible for the public to 
go a considerable distance in end- 
ing this nuisance. The power is in 
the public’s hands, according to 
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An experienced 
sales manager 
wants to get 
his teeth into 


a real job 





He has been 21 years with his present em- 
ployer—1s5 years of that, selling. 

As branch manager he has established four branches 
—hired and inspired salesmen; supervised sub-dealers— 
started each time from nothing and built a solid, profit- 
able organization. 

He has been successful. He is earning a good in- 
come. He is a hard worker and an intelligent worker. 
A good salesman and a good executive. 

He is 41 years old, well educated. 

He can probably stay with his present concern as 
long as he likes, but he wants a better job—one that will 
give him wider scope and eventually more money. 

Preferably, he would like to act as sales manager 
representative in New York of one or more products. 
He will, however, consider other offers. . . . 

Obviously in this advertisement he can give only a 
box office name and address. 

You might ask your advertising agency or your 
attorney to open negotiations, if you prefer to remain 
anonymous until you know more about him. 


j ADDRESS “W,” BOX 42, PRINTERS’ INK 
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The Advertising Manager 


AN BXCLUSIVE TRADE JOURNAL 
1417 Chapline St.. WHEELING, W. VA. 


Devoted to NEWSPAPER 

advertising! 

Many notable and exclusive features, 
intelligently aad authoritatively presented. 
An axtensive circulation—NOW. Pub- 
lished monthly. Size 9x12”. Illus- 
trated. 


Single copy, 25c; year, $2.50; 
SPECIAL TRIAL, & months, $1.00. 


CLASSIFIED, .05¢ a word, any head- 
ing. Dispiny, !6¢ line. All advertising 
subject to approval. An excellent me- 
dium for reaching NEWSPAPER AD- 
VERTISING EXECUTIVES, advertisers, 
agencies, and others. Your inquiries are 
invited 











BRANCH MANAGER 
WANTED 


An unusual opening for a man 
with sales executive ability to oper- 
ate distributing branch in New 
York or San Francisco. New cor- 
poration being formed to market 
small tool of unusual merit and 
universal demand. To man who 
can show record of sales produc- 
tion we will give an interest in 
business. Investment required of 
from $5,000 to $15,000. Advance 
sales assure remarkable oppor- 
tunity to active producer. Address 
“V.” Box 41, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmanship Digest 


helps you to do your reading by furnish- 
ing you with a monthly selection of use- 
able ideas on selling condensed into a 


convenient, twenty-four page, pocket size 
publication, easily read at odd moments. 


Write today for sample copy 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, Ill. 


If— 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an eccasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad to pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct by- 
mail booklet and catalegue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Acdress “‘J.,’’ Box 30, Printers’ Ink. 
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this farm publication. When un- 
ordered goods are received the 
long-suffering citizen should ac- 
In the same 
letter he should specifically state 


| that they are placed in storage 


awaiting the call of the owner and 


| then should quote his storage rates 


—rates which he, of course, is free 
to fix of his own accord. After 
making these statements, he should 
plainly indicate that when the 
goods have been held for a cer- 
tain length of time they will be 
sold to cover storage charges. 
There is no doubt in the School- 
master’s mind that the general 
adoption of this plan will quickly 


| end the career of this widely prac- 


ticed form of 
* 

A novel method of calling at- 
tention to a manufacturer’s adver- 
tising has just come to the atten- 
tion of the Schoolmaster. The 
plan is used by the Perfect Circle 
Company, manufacturer of Per- 
fect Circle Piston Rings. On let- 
ters sent out not only to dealers 
but to everyone, a small sticker is 
placed at the bottom. This sticker 
carries a reproduction of the 


“pest salesmanship.” 
* * 


| cover of a magazine and super- 


imposed across the cover is a line 
stating that in that magazine a 
Perfect Circle advertisement will 
be found on page so and so. 

This plan of calling attention to 
the company’s advertising is inter- 
esting and it seems to the School- 


| master that it has possibilities for 


others. 


The Athey Paint Company, Baltimore, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Davis & Bridges, advertising, also of 
that city. 


“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 


TORONTO 
es. 


Pct Al 


Ii dvertisin dgents 


WIND 
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eAn opportunity 


for an important 
individual in 
Advertising 

Agency Circles— 


A Four-A Agency in a city 
of a million, has a very 
important position, with 
substantial compensation, 
for an agency man of parts 
who has “majored” in 
good agency practice— 
either as a merchandising 
man, account executive, 
or writer of advertising. 


A letter without details 
will have a poor chance. 


Address “‘T,” Box 189, 


care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
—cut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


New York Opportunity for Advertis- 
ing Agency, Specialty or Service 
Have spacious equipped offices, Capital 
and varied sales-organization and ad- 
vertising experience. State fully — 
proposition. Box 859, Printers’ Ink. 


BRAINS PLUS MONEY 
A capable, experienced young writer 
would like to invest his services and a 
few thousand dollars in a small but 
growing trade journal, publicity service 
or allied enterprise. Box 855, i 


FOR SALE 
Belknap Addressing Machine, Model No. 1, 
with mailing list on fibre stencils of 
50,000 home-owners in Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Westchester 
County, Brooklyn and parts of Long 
Island. Sold together or separate. Tilo 
Roofing Company, Inc., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Samples will 
be intelligently and properly handled, for 
a Nominal Annual uae. Address (B 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), New York City. 




















FOR SALE—CHEAP 
$1,300 9 Metered Mail 
el A). 


$435 Addressograph (Model F-2). 
$600 Aldrich Folder (Liberty 55). 


Guaranteed perfect working condi- 
tion—will sell at sacrifice. 


Write or phone 
Mr. Dunn, W. . OPPENHEIM 
657-659 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 





SLOGANS 


The Book of Slogans. Just out. 


Pub- 
lished for the first time. Limited 
Edition. Thousands of Slogans classified 
Alphabetically under more than 300 
Business and Service Headings. Original, 
Snappy, Peppy and Clever. Slogans are 
proven successful Business Getters and 
Identification Marks. Copies: $1.00 Pre- 
paid, or $1.25 C.O.D. Business Pro- 
motion Publ. Co, P. O. Box 1518, 
Washington, D. C. 





MONTHLY—only paper of its kind ir 
the field—has attractive proposition for 
territorial representatives — commissio: 
basis — advertising appeals particular], 
to first-class hotels. Address Robinson- 
Room 404—505 Fifth Avenue, New York 





HELP WANTED 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Well-established farm weekly wants ag 
gressive circulation builder. Fine opportu 
nity for the right man. State experience 
in first letter. Correspondence confiden 
tial. _Box 847, Printers’ Ink. 


ASSISTANT wanted for Advertising 
Department. Must be able to edit Sales 
House Organ, and handle Sales Promo 
tion and Direct Mail Advertising work 
Address: Tim Thrift, Assistant Sales 
Manager, American Sales Book Com 
pany, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE with met 
ropolitan standard size daily newspaper; 
between 30 and 40; thorough knowledge 
of newspaper advertising essential; must 
have exceptional ability in writing con 
vincing letters; must have initiative and 
successful record; exceptional opportunity 
for high-grade man; state qualifications 
and experience in detail; also salary 
Box 852, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Manager Wanted 


An unusual opportunity: Manufacturer 
of a display sign of recognized merit and 
selling to a broad field, seeks a man to 
further organize specialty representatives 
and to personally develop large contracts; 
and eventually direct a national sales 
force. Application from a good salesman 
or district manager, already thoroughly 
familiar with the display sign field, wil! 
receive particular attention. Letters held 
in strictest confidence. Box 850, P .! 


WANTED A CAPABLE SALES 

CORRESPONDENT WITH AN 

ENGINEERING BACKGROUND 
A solidly established corporation whos« 
products are used in more than 50,000 
metal working plants and distributed 
through 600 jobbers of hardware and 
factory supplies, needs a capable sales 
correspondent. 

We want a man between 30 and 35 
years of age who has had some shop ex 
perience and has sold industrial products 
on the road. If he has done missionary 
work with jobbers’ salesmen, so much the 

ter. He must be willing to travel part 
of the time and the rest of the time he 
will assist the sales manager in the New 
York office. The right man will be paid 
a good salary with plenty of opportunity 
for advancement. If you are such a 
man write us in detail about your past 
experience and connections. Mention the 
salary you want. Address box 862, P. | 
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WANTED—High grade copy and layout 
man to take charge of local service de- 
partment of large Southern newspaper. 
Give experience, references, salary ex- 
pected and send samples of work. To 
commence at once. ox 846, P. I. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








Excellent—Original—Arrtist 
DESIG 


of Boxes—Packages—Labels 
Free Lance 
ohn Reeder, 145 W. 45th St., New York 
POSITIONS WANTED 
Secretary and Correspondent 


Young lady desires connection with 
executive. Seven years eae in 
advertising field. Box 857, 


HIGHLY COMPETENT YOUNG 
WRITER—just returned from Coast 
seeks connection. Six-year background 
of intensive experience in trade, class 
and publicity fields. Has also edited 
national trade journal. Age 25. Box 
854, Printers’ Ink. 


~ ART DIRECTOR 


available, Has unusual creative talent 
and executive ability, backed by ten 
years broad experience, agency, direct 
mail. Salary $6000. New York only. 
Box 860, Printers’ Ink. 

















COPY WRITER 
Virile writer and competent pro- 
duction man. Experienced in real 
estate, publishing, women’s and 
general accounts. Available im- 
mediately. $65. Box 848, P. I. 





Advertising and Publicity Man secks 
position. Experienced in all branches of 
telephone, light and power public utility 
work, Four years with one of the largest 
telephone onera 
TALBotT 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 
4300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
Now employed, age 30, Christian, college 
trained, earning over $7,500 per year, 
own personal business. Desires to “get 
back home,” near New York City. Ex- 
perience over eight years as Salesman, 
Aset Sales Mgr., Sales Mgr.; own per- 
senal advertising business until bitten 
by the Florida bug; now represents large 
national advertiser in Northern New 
York. The happy connection in market- 
ing and merchandising means more than 
nitial salary. Box 865, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED 


ADVERTISING PRODUCER WITH 
COMMON-SENSE ideas available. Thor- 

hly experienced in analysis, investi- 
gation, promotion, trade, national, news- 
paper, direct-mail, publicity, and dealer 
campaigns successfu ly finished. Forceful 
letter writer. Strong on copy and édi- 
torial writing. Cornell graduate. At 
present divisional manager of a large 
manufacturer. Pittsburgh district pre- 
ferred, but will go where o unity de- 
velops. Salary secondary. Box 864, P. I. 
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MONOTYPE OPERATOR — 14 years’ 
experience on layouts, ads, tables, scien- 
tific and straight matter, proof-reading 
and executive experience, would like 
permanent, well-paying opening. Not 
working.—Sara M. Streep—3575 Broad- 
way, New York. Bradhurst 7051. 


Secretary—Valuable Assistant 
Refined, well-educated young woman; 8 
years’ experience; 5 years secretary to 
advertising agency executive; thoroughly 
familiar with agency procedure; excellent 
stenographer; complete knowledge book- 
keeping; salary $40. Box 866, P. I. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
with offices in Cleveland and covering 
Ohio, western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania wants another trade paper to rep- 
resent on commission basis. Ten years’ 
experience. Address Industrial Finishing 
Magazine, Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Secretary- Correspondent. Young woman, 
ten years’ experience; secretary; assis- 
tant to sales manager; excellent education; 
fine vocabulary; handles volume corre- 
spondence independently; follow-up sys- 
tems; capable composing letters that pro- 
mote good will, retain and increase busi- 
ness; expert stenographer. Box 861, P. I. 


ASSISTANT TO ADVERTISING 
OR SALES MANAGER OF DRUG 
OR TOILET GOODS CONCERN 


Young man, 26, 














live wire, seven years 
advertising agency and research ex- 
perience. Five years selling and mer- 
chandising on road to drug and depart- 
ment stores. Knows field from A to Z. 
Box 856, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—MERCHANDISING— 
SALES EXECUTIVE—Has a thorough 
knowledge of grocery and drug special- 
ties. Now employed. Twenty years’ 
sound merchandising activities—from fac- 
tory to sales. Eastern or Middle West 
location with Manufacturer, chain-store 
organization or a good district sales 
agency opening. Age 42, Protestant. 
Present salary $6000. "on 845, P. I. 


HERE’S A GOOD INVESTMENT! 
For ten years I have worked shoulder to 
shoulder with the sales organizations of 
various concerns, co-operating with them 
through success ul sales promotion and 
advertising campaigns. At present em- 
ployed, but seeking new connection with 
agency or manufacturer. Christian, single, 
age 27. Able correspondent and copy 
writer. Salary $3000. Location—New York 
and vicinity. Address Box 849, P. I. 


MY SECRETARY, through no fault of 
hers, but due to organization changes, is 
seeking a desirable connection. She is 
one of those secretarial “finds” with vast 
publishing and advertising background. 
One of those quiet, easy, agreeable and 
efficient people who are such a relief to a 
busy executive. She came to her present 
position of secretary to president of small 
agency with ten years as secretary to 
two advertising managers of large maga- 
zines. Her salary is $50 and worth it 
to anyone yogearing 9 secretary with such 
unusual ability. e are inserting this 
advertisement in her behalf as we are 
interested in seeing her advantageously 
placed, and will gladly answer any ques- 
tions. Box 858, Printers’ Ink. 
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HROUGH the media of magazine, 

newspaper and radio-broadcast adver- 
tising, the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company has developed actual consumer 
demand for radio power devices and auto- 
motive starting and lighting batteries 
bearing the name, “‘Philco’’. 


Six years of close contact with the radio 
industry and fifteen years of experience in 
automotive merchandising peculiarly fit 
our organization to serve this manufacturer. 


“he 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 


mpany 
PHILADELPHIA 


ADVERTISING 
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21 of 23 
Million Dollar Bellwethers 


prefer The Chicago Tribune 
: B' a vote of 21 to 2, “million dol- 


lar” national advertisers prefer The 

Tribune above all other Chicago 
newspapers. All but two of 23 manufac- 
turers who spent $1,000,000 or more for 
advertising in newspapers in 1926* spent 
more of their appropriations in The 
Tribune than in any other Chicago news- 
paper. 

An overwhelming decision which leaves 
no doubt of The Tribune’s overwhelming 
leadership! 

Can the man who spends more than a 
million dollars a year for advertising afford 
to be wrong? Can you fool 91% of the 
largest newspaper advertisers in the 
country? 

All but one of America’s “million dol- 
lar” newspaper advertisers used The 
Tribune. And that one is spending, in 
1927, approximately $50,000 for advertis- 
ing in The Tribune. The Tribune has 
helped almost all of the big national ad- 
vertisers to increase sales in The Chicago 
Territory. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: 765,519 daily; 1,171,360 Sunday 








"From the list of oaipeics prepared by the Bureau of Adver- 


tising of the American Newspaper Publishers Association. 





